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PREFACE 


I HAVE been asked wlietlier this book is designed to meet 
the needs of Education students. One can reply that 
Training Colleges and Departments of Education do 
not seek for textbooks,^ written as students’ aids in 
securing a ‘ qualification.’ 

Certainly I have written for them, but with9ut dis- 
tinguishing them from other teachers, young and old, 
who may welcome a systematic exposition of principles 
and practice. 

It is no doubt true that qualifying examinations for 
many professions create a market for volumes specially 
prepared to meet the exact requirements of a Diploma 
Paper, but as a rule this snare has been avoided in the 
training of teachers. Workers in our Training Colleges, 
whether lecturers or students, are not a class apart, 
needing a special diet : we belong to schools and 
universities as a whole. We are seldom tempted to 
seek ‘ short cuts ’ to a diploma : when the endeavour 
is made it has small chance of success, for the type of 
examination which the Education student has to meet 
defeats such a scheme. In this respect an example has 
been set which one would like to see followed in the 
reading which is offered in primary and secondary 
schools : good teachers are forsaking the ‘ standard 
reader ’ type of school book, the ‘ handbook for matri- 
culation,’ replacing these by wholesome literature. 

The ground to be covered in this study is, however, 
extensive : so the reader, whether student or teacher-in- 
practice, can rightly ask for assistance in threading his 
way from one topic to another. Hence some care has 
^ Compare p. 364. 
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been taken to supply cross references, and a full index, 
such as would be superfluous in works of hell/’s lettres. 

Since Practice is our tlieine, copious illustrations arc 
olTcrcd of school work, both at the jireseut day and in 
eailier times (to show how the }nesenl has been built 
upon the past), f<n while one seeks to elucidate large 
principles these can only be grasped when they arc seen 
at work. For this reason I have not hesitated to recall 
personal experience; not, 1 tiust, because I place an 
excessive value thereon, but because it seems necessary 
for an exponent to show that he has tested the validity 
of theory : and that he has been ready to discard practices 
which he foimerly upheld. As a rule I have been 
unable for lack of space to cjttcr on details, either as 
rcgaids my own work or that of others; the exception 
made on p. 331 is purposely ollVred as a novelty, in- 
viting the reader to keep an open mind for the reeeption 
of new ideas and experiments which at the first blush 
may seem Mznrrr. 

My thanks are due to pi oof reailers wlio have been 
good enough to revise many items both of substance 
and of form : Ih'ofessor Cavenagh, Miss Emily Matthias 
and Mr. A. \V. Roberts. If this acknowledgment were 
ex'tended a long list would he neeiled, fur, as the reader 
will see, 1 have availed myself of the kindness of many 
teachers in seeking for examples oi pioneer effort, but I 
must not omit to thank the head teachers and oflieials 
of the Bradford and the Eondon C.C. Education Com- 
mittees for providing the illustrations on p. 296; and 
Mr. Jack Rivers of the Manchester (Jraminar School, 
and the CJregg I’ublishing Company for their aid cm 
P- 331 - 

J. J. F1NU1.AY. 

NCARCLOUCnSHM , 

April 10, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE OLD COMMERCIAL SYSTEM AND THE 
NEW COLONIAL ERA , 

Two leading statesmen of the nineteenth century, one of the 
Conservative and the other of the Whig party, were responsible 
for the legislation at Westminster that made an end to the old 
commercial system, and estabhshed the British Empire — ^the 
United Kingdom, what are now the self-govermng colonies and 
the crown colomes — on the basis of free trade. Sir Robert Peel 
was Premier of the Conservative admimstration that, with the 
aid of Whig and Radical votes in the House of Commons, carried 
through Parliament the two measures of 1846,^ by which the 
corn laws were repealed, an end was made to all preferences in 
British tariffs in favour of imports from the colonies, and pro- 
tectionist duties were abandoned or were reduced to the point at 
which they became merely revenue duties, affording no protection 
to any British industry.^ 

These free-trade measures received the Royal Assent on June 26. 
On June 25 Peel was defeated in the House of Commons on an 
Irish Coercion BiU The Whig party, with Lord John Russell as 
Premier, succeeded to office, and remained in office until 1852. 
It was this administration, in which Earl Grey was Secretary 
for the Colonies — an administration which in its fiscal legislation 
had the support in the House of Commons of the Conservative 
free traders under the leadership of Peel — ^that carried the Act of 
1846, under which the legislatures of the five British North 
American provinces, Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland, were 
empowered to repeal the duties, enacted by Parliament at 

^ An Act to amend the laws relatmg to the importation of com (9 & 10 Vict , 
0 22) , and an Act to alter certam duties of customs (9 & 10 Vict., c. 23). 

^ On the second readmg m the House of Commons of the Bill for the repeal 
of the com laws (February 27, 1846), there voted with Peel 112 supporters of 
the Government of which he was Premier, and 227 Whigs and Bachcals. The 
minority against the Bill was 242 — ^Protectiomst-Conservatives, 231, and Pro- 
tectionist-Whigs, 11 Cf. Charles Stuart Parker, JStr Bdbert Peel, iii, p.*342. 

1669 29 B 
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THE OLD COMMERCIAL SYSTEM AND 


Westminster, which had protected British manufactures in these 
provinces from American and other foreign competition 

The Whig Government was also responsible for the Act of 1849,^ 
by which the old navigation code — ^thc most important division 
of the old commercial system — was repealed, and t^he carrying 
trade of the Empire was tlirowii open l.o the maritime! nations of 
the world. In tlie years from 1849 to 1800 there was other 
legislation at Westminster rounding out or supjilementing the 
free-trade measures of 1846. But the fiscal revolution, which 
placed the Empire on a free-trade basis — a basis on which the 
whole of the Empire remained only until 1 858, when to the dismay 
of Great Britain, the legislature of the XJmtcd Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada began to enact protectionist tariffs against 
all comers — was effected by the Acts of 1840, for which Peel was 
responsible, and the Acts of 1840 and 1849, which were carried 
through Parh.inu'nt by tlie Riissi'll Adiniiustr.il.ioii 

Only a few months after the navigation (sodo liad been r('p(>alcd, 
and the legislatures of the British Noith American provinces had 
exorcised their new i>ower under the Enabling Act of 1840- 
to free these provinces corajiletely from th<‘ tariffs of lihc old 
commercial systimi, Russell riwiewed and inti^rpri'ted to 1.he 
House of Commons, and to 1/he Eni|)ir(‘ at largi*, tlu? legislation 
of 1840 and 1849 H(! defined with ])recision the position of the 

United Kingdom and of the colonies undi'r the iimv fisisal system 
of the Empire ; and he did so, moreovi'r, at a turn* when 
two of the five British North American provineiss, Upper and 
Lower Canada, still entcrt/ained a hope that, di'spitit the sweeping 
fiscal reforms of 1846 and 1849, Groat Britain might ro-ostablish 
at least part of the old preferences for colonial products. 

‘ By the repeal, last year, of the navigation law,’ said Russell, 
in the House of Commons, Xi'obruary 8, 1850, ‘ 1 conceive we have 
entirely put an end to the whole system of commercial monopoly 
m our colonies. Wo have plainly declared that, on the one hand, 
if wo require productions similar to those which our colonieji 
produce, we shall be ready to take them from other parts of the 
world ; and, on the other hand, we have loft our colonies free to 
provide themselves with the products of other countries than 

^ An Act to amend the laws m forco for tho onoouragomout of British shipping 
and na'vigaUon, Juno 26, 1849 (12 & 13 Viot., c 29). 

* 9 & JO Vict.5 0 . 14. 
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our own, and to impose upon the manufactures of Great Britain 
equal duties with those imposed on foreign manufactures.’ ^ 

The system of commercial monopoly which Russell thus 
described as swept away by the legislation of 1846 and 1849 was 
not the commercial system in e:mtence at the time of the revolt 
of the thirteen Amencan colonies. It was not the rigid and 
comprehensive monopolistic system based on laws enacted by 
the score at Westminster in the seventeenth centmy and the 
seventy-five years of the eighteenth century that preceded the 
American Revolution.® It was not the system for which Joshua 
Gee had contended so persistently m the reigns of the earlier 
Hanoverian sovereigns.® Nor was it the system, so commercially 
isolating for the colonies, so exclusively binding them to Great 
Britam, and so repressive of every form of manufacturing industry 
in the colonies, that tradition says was so highly eulogized by 
Chatham. 

Between the beginning of the American Revolution and the 
four free-trade measures of 1846-1849, England had been moving, 
gradually it is true, but by long and weU-marked steps, toward 
the day foretold in 1713 by Pope • 

The time shall come, when, free as seas or wmd. 

Unbounded Thames shall fk>w for all manhmd ; 

Whole nations enter with each swelhng tide, 

And seas but jom the regions they divide.* 

Ireland, while England was still at war with the American 
colonies, had demanded, and demanded with a show of force, 
both larger constitutional freedom and larger commercial 
freedom. The demands were made at a time when the fortunes 
of war in America were adverse to Great Britam , and when 
political conditions in Ireland were so threatemng, and so grave, 
that Great Britain had to concede them both. 

^ ParhametOary DAaies, III, cviu, 541 

. * Cf. speech by Earl of Liverpool, in movmg m the House of Lords (June 17, 
1322) the second readmg of the Commercial Statutes Bepeal Bill. Parliamentary 
Debates, 11, vu, 1119. 

® Joshua Gee, Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered, shewing that 
the surest way for a nation to increase in riches is to frevent like importation of suck 
foreign commodities as may he raised at home . that this kingdom is capable of 
raising within itself and its colonies matenals for employing aU our poor in those 
manufactures, dsc The first edition of Gee’s treatise was published m 1729 
A second edition was published m 1730. 

* The Poetical Works cf Alexander Pope (Globe edition), ‘ Wmdsoi;. Forest ’, 
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The American Revolution brought with it a remarkable 
revival of political life in Ireland. Ireland waK then more stirred, 
and more alive politically, than at any time during the existence 
of its parliament ^ Poyning’s Law was repealed as a concession 
to the demand for larger eonstitaitional freedom , and in 177.S 
England was also compelled to free Ireland from most of the 
shackles of the okl commercial systmn, and in particular Irom the 
most burdensome 'conditions of the navigai.ion code.“ 

In the decade that, followed the Peace of Versailles of 1783 
trade had been resumed with the revolted colonics under con- 
ditions that acknowledged the nation status of the now Republic,-* 
and also eased the regulations under which the trade of the 
West Indies with the United States and with the colonies of 
European nations in America, was carried on. These were the 
changes in the old commercial syst.mn l.hal/ di'velopi'd diri'ctly 
out of the American lliwolntioii , and tlu'i’i' wer<‘ othi-r inroads 
in the navigai.ion cod<', due i.o the e.vigeneii-s of England’s long 
war with Eranoe. in the closing decade of (.he eighiii-i-uth ci-ntury 
and the opening decades of the nineti-enih ci'iitiiry. 

Inrondti on the Old (Udon'ml Hi/deni in 1822 

Robinson, who was afU'rwards Baron (lodi'rich ami Ka,rl of 
Ripon, recalled these inroads into the old commercial system, 
when, in April 1822, ho intnxluced a Bill into the House of 
(lorainons effecting the imporl.ant changes in the old system th.d, 
are associated with his name and wiih his t.(nmro of the olHcc of 
President of the Board of Tiade m the Taverpool Administration 
of 1812-1827 Twenty years later Robinson would hav<' bet*n 
classed as a free trader Ho would have been groupi'd with ik-el, 
Russell, Grey, and Gladstone, and with Gobd(>n, Bright, and • 
Villiors , for t.wo years before he earned the Golonial Trade Rill 
through the House of Gonimons he had declared that, t.ho old 
commercial system \vas founded on error and calculated to defi-at 
the object for which it was adopted ® 

1 Gf E and A G Porntl., Uweforined Houne of ('ommnnn, u, pp. 441-440. 

® Of 18 Geo. Ill, c and 18 Goo 111, c. 56 

* Of. 48 Goo III, 0 85, an Act winch ro-enact«d vaiious Acts p-iascd m thi> 
ymrs imniodiatoly following tho American Revolution, for currying int.o cxccutiou 
the treaty of amity, oomineico, and navigation iKitwci'u (irciit Biitiim and the 
Vmtod%to8. , ‘ t!f, 28 Geo III, c 5. 

“ Of DiclroM)!/ of National J^hgiaf^u/, xhx, y 8. 
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In introducing the Bill of 1822 Robinson reminded the House 
of Commons of the original principle of the navigation laws, as it 
applied to the trade of the colonies. It was to restrict the colonies 
to a direct trade with England ; to compel them to concentrate 
their produce in England ; and to draw all their supplies from 
England. ‘ But/ continued Robinson, in recalling the inroads 
on the old system since the American Revolution, ^ in most of its 
essential particulars, this principle has been entirely abandoned in 
respect to many, and greatly modified in respect to the remainder 
of our foreign possessions.’ 

‘ If we look to the dominions of England in the eastern hemi- 
sphere,’ he proceeded, in going a little into detail in his survey of 
the inroads that had already been made on the old system, ‘ we 
shall find that however wise or beneficent the restrictive system 
may have been in its original adoption, it has nevertheless in 
that quarter of the world been entirely and systematically 
abandoned The trade of Ceylon, of Mauritius, and of the Cape 
of Good Hope is at this moment comparatively free. The trade 
of the East India Company’s territories has never been shackled 
by the peculiar restriction of the navigation laws ; and in our 
own day has received great additional freedom and extension.’ 

The Colonial Trade Bill was a measure exclusively for British 
colonies in America ; and in his speech of April 1, 1822, Robinson 
emphasized the inroads on the old commercial system that had 
affected these colomes and their trade and navigation relations 
with Great Britain, with the United States, and with the world 
at large — ^inroads that had been made, as Robinson conceded, in 
consequence of conditions that came in the train of the American 
Revolution, and of the exigencies of the war with France. 

‘ If we look to the western hemisphere, and if we examine the 
laws which now regulate its commerce,’ he said, ‘ even there the 
committee wiU perceive that the rigid apphcation of our ancient 
colonial policy is no longer in existence. The relaxation may 
Jiave been the result of accident and circumstances rather than of 
design But it is sufficient for my argument to show that the 
change has taken place.’ 

How far ‘ accident and circumstances ’ — ^in other words the 
Revolution of 1776-1783, and the war of 1793-1814 — ^had impelled 
Parliament at Westminster to relax the eighteenth-century rigour 
of the old commercial code as regards colomes in closest touch 
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•with the United States was described with some detail by the 
President of the Board of Trade, whoso manifestly congenial 
undertaking in 1822 it was to ask the House of Commons to make 
still further inroads on the old system. 

So far fiom our West Indian and Noiih Amoiican coIonu^H bomg horniotically 
sealed against foioign eoinnicico [ho said] thoro is sciaiooly one which has not 
a fioo port open by tho Act of 1805 and various siihscupicnt laws -oimiu to the 
importation of foteigu pioduco in foioign shqis Tho artmhss which may he thus 
imported comprise alniost all tho productions of tho Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies calculated for tho. markets of this country, as well aa vaiious other 
articles, tho pioduce of tho Uiuted States, most essential to tho successful cultiva- 
tion of our colonial soils, and tho comfortablo maintenance of our colonial 
population. Foreign vessels aie allowed, on the othei hand, to oxpoit from the 
same fiee ports, not only various productions of our colonies, but almost every 
species of manufacture which the ingenuity of our native aitisans can supply 
for foreign consumption ^ 

These wore tho first inroads on tlu' old con\merciaI Hystein — tho 
inroads oiTocted Jrom 1770 to 1822 Th(\y w(U‘(^ nuado not hocumwe 
there wan in tlic period from the commercial enuincipat/ion of 
Ireland to tho creation o£ free portH in tlus West India colonicH 
m 1805 any gciuiral or obviotm weakening in popular belief 
in the advant-agCH to Great Brit.aiu of tlui ol<l nsst.i'u^tivc Hyni/om — 
not booauHo m yet tho view of the old commercial ex- 

pressed in tho HouHO of (Jonunorbs in 1820 by Hobinson was 
largely affecting economic tliought and pubUe opinion. Robinsou 
was a pioneer of the now ora ; and ilien^ wen^. fe.w indieations 
that tho new era wan opomug wluni free ports werci ri'garded 
as a groat innovation on tho old cxcluHivenesH of the Britisli 
commercial system. 

The changes that Robinson recalled and commended in 1822^ 
were made because it was realized at Whitehall and Wtvst.minster 
that under conditions then existing — the war of 177G 1783, the 
coming into existence of the UniU^l Htatc^s and the war with 
France — there was no alternative to making these largi^ inroads 
on the old commercial system as it existed and was functioning 
on the eve of the American Revolution. 

In the first four decades of tho muotcenth century the rigorous 

^ 45 Goo. in, c. 57. Free ports in tho West luduks wore created by tins Act. 

^ ParUamentanj Debates, II, vi, 1415-1417* 

® * Who will say that the mU>reats of either commerce or navigation have 
suflorod , or rather wlio will deny that they have mateiially biuir^htiHl by the 
freedom which thi^y have thus enjoyed V ^ — Hobmsou, Housi^ of Commons, 
April 1, 1S22, Fafliamentary Debates^ 11, vi, 1416. 
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exclusiveness of the old commercial system — ^an exclusiveness 
designed to hold every advantage and every penny of conceivable 
profit for British manufacturers and Bntish shipowners — ^had 
been further mitigated and softened by legislation at Westminster 
tending to greater freedom of trade in nearly every part of the 
Empire. 

Quite apart from the departures resulting directly and immedi- 
ately from the revolt of the American colonie§ and from the war 
with Erance, the old commercial system, for nearly a quarter of 
a century before 1846, had been shorn in part at least of the 
rigidness and exclusiveness that had characterized it at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence. Inroads were made on it in 
the last three decades of the eighteenth century that were of 
much advantage to Ireland, where the old commercial system had 
been most repressive, and also of some advantage to the United 
States in its trade with the West India Islands. 

In the twenty-odd years that preceded the revolutionizing 
changes of 1846-1849, the old system had gradually been made 
less burdensome in some particulars to the people of the United 
Kingdom. It had been made less restrictive and less oppressive 
as regards both trade and navigation to the British North American 
provinces ; and in these provinces, moreover, from 1809 onward, 
the old system had been framed so as to confer some new privileges 
in the form of tariff preferences on lumber and wheat and flour 
at ports in the United Kingdom. It had been made a little 
easier also for some of Great Britain’s competitors in the world 
of trade and commerce , more particularly as concerned the 
carr37ing trade between the colomes and non-British countries 
that desired to draw on the natural products of the British 
North American provmces — ^fish, lumber, grain, and flour. 

Forces Working against Protection 

These changes of the first forty years of the nineteenth century 
^ad come, not as the result of any altruistic spirit in British 
policy and British trade, but partly as a result of economic 
conditions in some of the colonies, and partly as a result of the 
declining popular belief in the efficacy of the old commercial 
system — ^in its adaptability to the needs of the Umted Kingdom 
in the first half century of the factory era, during which England 
easily led the world as a manufacturing and exporting nation. 
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• The vested interests of the commercial system — the landowners 
in England who cherished the com laws, the planters of the West 
Indies who had a monopoly of the sugar trade of the United 
Kingdom, and the merchants and shipowners who iirofitcd so 
greatly from the preferences for lumber from the British North 
American provinces — held, of course, to the old beliol in the 
commercial system. 

But the manufacturing interests wore an mfluonco in jiolitics 
at Westminster even before the reform of the House of Commons 
in 1832. So were the Radicals who at this period were of the 
House of Commons. Radical opinion as to the advantages that 
manufacturmg in England and England’s export trade would 
derive from less restricted trade conditions was shared by men 
who were not of the Radical party. It was shared by men at 
Westminster who had no sym^iathy with the movements for 
constitutional reform wit.li which tlu^ Radicals of the unreformod 
House of Cimimons at this time wesn* aidivi'ly associated ; and 
gradually in the first forty years of the nineteenth century, 
and particularly between 180.5 an<l 1832, there was an obvious 
liberalizing of the old commercial system 

Its liberalizing was the direct result of a sitics of measures 
enacted from 180.5 to 1843. With one oxcc'ption— Hume’s Act 
of 1824 repealing the part of the old commercial code that re- 
stricted the export of machinery aixl ])enalized the emigration of 
men skilled in manufacturing mdustru's’ — l.lii'y wert' all govern- 
ment measures ; for under the procedure at Wi'stminster it is not 
possible for private members (members not of tlu' Ministry) to 
introduce Bills which affect taxation 

All these inroads on the old system from 180.5 to the eve of the 
fiscal revolution of 1846 mwc made by Acts which ai<' associated 
in parliamentary history and in the fiscal and economic and 
colonial history of Groat Britain with the names of Liverpool, 
Cannuig, Robmson, Huskisson, Hume, Peel, Gladstone, Russell, 
and Grey. ‘ ^ 

Even before the reform in the electoral system of 1832 Great 
Britain was unmistakably moving in the direction of loss rigid 
trade restriction, and away from the exclusiveness of the old 
commercial system New conditions — exigencies external to the 
Empire that could only be met by inroads on the old system — 
- - 1 5 Goo. IV, c. 97. 
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were responsible for the first important changes in it — ^those’ 
made between 1776 and the end of the eighteenth century. 

It was not possible to deny the demands for a larger commercial 
freedom that were pressed by Ireland while Great Bntam was 
at war with the American colonies ; and after the revolt of these 
colonies had achieved success, economic conditions in the West 
India Islands were such that it was impracticable to deny the 
demand that came from these islands for easier trade relations 
with the United States — especially as concerned supphes drawn 
from the United States and as to the carrying trade between the 
West Indies and the United States — ^than were possible under the 
old commercial system at the time Great Britam was compelled 
at V ersaiHes to acknowledge the independence of the Umted States 

It cannot be claimed that either of these inroads on the old 
system — one long overdue in the interest of Ireland, and the 
other in the interest of the colomes in the West Indies — ^was 
made wiUingly. Both were, in fact, forced from Great Bntain 
much in the same way as in the years from 1828 to 1859 the 
Umted Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada forced admimstra- 
tions in Downing Street to concede, first, responsible government 
or pohtical autonomy ; next, in 1848, the right of the legislature 
of these provmces to enact tariffs with differential duties, and 
finally, m 1859, when the Galt tariff was the issue, the right to 
enact tariffs in which there were high protectiomst duties against 
manufactures imported from the Umted Kingdom that were 
imposed avowedly in the interest of manufactunng industries 
in the Canadas. 

Part at least of the history of the abandonment of the old com- 
mercial system — the complete abandonment that was gradually 
effected in the seventy-one years from 1778 to 1849 — has much 
sinularity with the history of responsible government m the 
colonies now of the five oversea dominions of Great Bntam,^ 
and also with the history of the fiscal and diplomatic freedom 
oj these colonies that was finally and fully ’achieved m 1907. 
The similarity in history, however, is characteristic of only the 
inroads on the commercial system that were made m the interest 
of Ireland and of the West Indies in the period from the beginmng 
of the American Revolution to the end of the eighteenth century 

^ The dommions of Caitada, Newfoimdland, New Zealand, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and the Umon of South Africa. ' * 
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Responsible government and fiscal freedom for the colonies 
were denied by both Conservative and Whig administrations at 
Whitehall as long as it was practicable and safe to deny thorn 
They were demed as long as it was possible to hold what arc now 
the self-govcrmng colonies in leading strings, and to withhold from 
people of British blood in those colomos as full and as complete 
pohtical and fiscal freedom as was enjoyed by the people of the 
Umted Kingdom,. who moulded their political civilization as they 
desired through their control of the House of Commons at West- 
minster, and through the control that the majonty of the House 
of Commons exercised over the Cabinet in Downing Street. 

Full fiscal freedom was, by the wntten constitution of the 
Australian colomes enacted by Parhament at Westminster in 
1860, denied the Australian colomcs until as long after the fiscal 
revolution in the United Kingdom as 1895 Like the concessions 
of the last quarter of the eightoeutii century that involved 
abandonment of parts or divisions of the old commercial system, 
responsible government and its corollaries, fisc.il freedom and 
diplomatic freedom as regards the negotiation of treaties of 
commerce and reciprocity, were conceded at Whitehall only 
when conditions wore exigent, and when manifestly nothing but 
concession was possible. 

In this im])ortant respect the series of quite material and 
obvious inroads that were made on the old commercial system 
in the first half of the nineteenth century -in the three decades 
before all that remained of it was swept away by the legislation 
of Peel and Russell — differ from the inroads on the old systiun 
which were made by Parliament in the years from 1778 to 
1800. 

Great Britain, it will have been realized, was literally forced 
to make the later eighteenth-century concessions to Ireland 
and the Wept Indies. Nearly all the inroads of the nineteenth 
century before the legislation of 1840-1849 — certainly all the 
inroads of 1822-1842 — were effected because it was to the interest 
of the United Kingdom or of the Empire at large that there 
should be a larger freedom of trade than was possible under the 
old system as it existed after the concessions to Ireland and to 
the West Indies, or alter the inroads that were due to the long 
war with France. 

At least five measures had been necessary to bring the old 
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commercial system into the greatly modified condition in which 
it stood on the eve of the sweeping fiscal and commercial reforms 
of 1846 and 1849. Five measures had been necessary, in addition 
to the legislation of the eighteenth century rendered imperative 
by the American Revolution, or by conditions in the West India 
colonies, which had developed out of the successful revolt of the 
American colomes. 

All these nineteenth-century measures effected well-marked 
inroads on the old commercial system ; inroads that, like the 
ending of the system in 1846-1849, were demanded in the interest 
of British Empire trade, or by nmeteenth-century conceptions of 
what was most advantageous for British trade, insular or colonial 
and for the general welfare of the people of the United Kingdom.^ 

Vested interests were entrenched upon or threatened when 
these inroads were made on the old system, as they were when 
Ireland was conceded its commercial freedom in 1778.^ Excluding 
those inroads that were forced by trade conditions arising out 
of the wars with Napoleon, it may be affirmed that governments 
at Whitehall willingly made themselves responsible for the 
legislation by which these nineteenth-century inroads were 
effected. It is noteworthy, moreover, as indicating the time 
when the movement in England for less restrictive trade con- 
ditions and away from the rigidity of the old commercial system 
of the Empire began to influence legislation at Westminster, 
that at least four of the Acts of Parliament for relaxing or aban- 
doning statutory regulation of trade and navigation were carried 
through the unreformed House of Commons.^ 

Measures L%beralizing the Old Colonial System 

The measures for which credit must be given to the unreformed 
House of Commons, in which it was never claimed that there 

^ ‘ Recollecting that for centuries it has been a settled maxim of public policy 
in all great states having dependencies, to make the interest of those dependencies 
subservient to the mterests, or the supposed mterests, of the parent state , there 
is^ perhaps, no country where the consequences of perseverance m such a system, 
on the one hand, and of its relaxation, on the other, can be so forcibly illustrated 
as in our own.’ — ^Huskisson, House of Commons, March 25, 1825 ParUamentary 
Debates f II, xii, 1100-1101 

2 ‘ Our merchants and manufacturers, our ship owners, our country gentlemen, 
all took alarm All were to be rumed ’ — ^Huskisson’s retrospect of the agitation 
in England and Scotland agamst the concession m 1778 of commercial freedom 
to Ireland. House of Commons, March 21, 1825. Parliamentary Dd)ate8, II, 
xii, 1102 

® Robinson’s two Acts of 1822 are taken here as forming one'measufe 
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was an adequate representation of manufacturing and industry 
other than agriculture, wore (1) the Act of 1809^ that extended 
the free port system of 1806 to the Canadas, Now lirunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, and 
permitted direct trade between tliose })rovinces and European 
ports south of Pimstorro;“ (2) Robinson’s outstanding Acts of 
1822,''’ which repealed over thirty Acts, mostly of the reign of 
George HI, forming part of the old restrictive code , continued 
the system of free ports in the West Indies and extended it to 
the British North American provinces ; greatly liberahzcd the 
navigation laws as they affected the inward and outward trade 
of these provinces, in many hnea of goods other than manufac- 
tures, with countnoa other than Great Britain , and substituted 
specific or ad valotem duties for the old ]irohibitioii ; (3) the 
Act that Josejih Hunu* in 1824 earned though the House of 
Commons with the spirdi'd iielp of lluskisson, (hen President 
of the Board of Trade in the IjiviTpool Admnustratioii,'* for the 
repeal of the many eigliteenth-centiury euaelrnentis which pro- 
hibited the exjiort of ])artly finished mnli'via] for manufacture m 
the colonics ; prohibited the exporli of maehincry us(‘<l in manu- 
facturing industries, alike to the colonies and to non-llritish 
countries, and made it u penal olTence to aitempt. to recruit 
artificers in England t.o go overseas, and an offence, punishable 
with outlawry, for men skilU'd in trade, artificers in manufac- 
turing industries, to emigrate from Great Britain to work at their 
trade in any of the colonies, or in any country ovi'rseas ; and 

• 49 (too [[1, 0 47 

“ Tho froo ports oMtablwlKHl by this Act wero 8(. ilolm’s, Nowfounill.vud , 
St John, Now Biunswick; Ifahfax, Hydnoy, and ShollKiniui', Nova iSootni; 
Chailottotown, Prince Kdvvaid Inland, and Qnciwe, Ijowoi Caiwila 

* 3 (too IV, c 44 and c 46 

« Of. HnskisHon, Honsi* of a>inn»ouH, Fobnuiry 12, 1824 l^mhamentmu 
DdmkK, II. X. 147-150. 

® Littlo lias boon writton on tho subdivision of tlio old coinmoicial systoin 
that was based on tho laws roimalod by Hunio’s Act of 1824. One of tho most 
uiformiug doHciijitions of tho actual working of tho lawH whu h inohibitod aitilicois 
fcom onugratmg is to bo found at pages 226-2:10 of .lulia Wedgwood’s 
^/e of Josialh Wedgwood, Wedgwood, who wan tlio loading Hpirit— apparently 
the organizer of a society of mastoi potters to ouforoo this Huhdivisiou of tho 
code, wrote a pamphlet in suppoit of tho polu^y it onibodiod H was addrossod 

i Etruria, and was entitled ‘On th<4 8ubj<*ct yf KntfU’ing 

into tho borvico of Foreign Manufacture! h J)eHj)iio tho laws, md tlui drastic 
penalties foi contravening thorn, ’[xitti^rs from SlalTordHlnto, in tho doijado thati 
prooodod the Amen oan Ito volution, oimgratod to woik at pottiuM^s in SouUi 
Oarolma and Poimsyivama, Of. Julia Wedgwood, Li fv of Wedgwood, pp. 220-227 
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(4) Huskisson’s epoch-making Act of 1825,^ -which made the largest 
inroad on the old system of the seventy years from the American 
Revolution to the repeal of the com laws ; for the Act of 1825 
greatly curtailed what was left of the old exclusiveness of the 
navigation laws,® established the warehousing system as it existed 
in Great Bntain at ports m the West Indies and the British North 
American provinces, and opened the ports of these colonies 
practically to aU non-British goods — ^natural products or manu- 
factures — subject to the payment of duties for the protection of 
British manufacturmg interests in these colonial markets.® 

Protectionist duties, in British North American colonies, m 
the West Indies, in Newfoundland and in the provinces east 
of the Great Lakes now of the Dominion of Canada, as distmct 
from colomes in Australasia and South Africa, and also the free 
hsts of imports into the British North American colonies were, 
until the end of the old system, determined by what are known m 
colomal history as British Possessions Acts. 

These Acts were passed by Parhament at Westminster to safe- 
guard British manufacturing and commercial interests in the 
colomes, and in the frarmng of these enactments the legislatures 
of the Bntish North Amencan pro-vunces, and the inhabitants 
generally of these provinces, had no more part than they had in 
the frammg and enactment of tariffs for the Umted States at 
Washington. 

Some revenue, collected at ports of entry by customs house 
officers appointed by the Treasury in London, and entirely under 
control from London, accrued to the colomes under these Acts. 
Their purpose, however, was not so much to raise revenue towards 
the expenses of cml government in the colonies now of the 
domimons, as it was to establish and maintain a rigid system of 

1 6 Geo. IV, 0 73 

2 For an official detailed account of the extent to which, in the years from 
1825 to 1843 Huskisson’s measure admitted on a reciprocal basis other maritime 
njitions mto the ocean-carrymg trade of the Empire, see Rules arid Begulahons 
fojr Her Majesty's Colonial Service, pp 104-106 

® ‘ The importation of foreign goods into the colomes, I propose, should be 
made subject to moderate duties, but such as may be found sufficient for the 
fair protection of our own productions of like nature. The duties already 
established by the Acts to which I have referred (Kobinson’s Acts of 1822) it 
IS proposed to leave as they are, and to establish a further scale of ad valorem 
duties, varying from seven and a half per cent to thirty per cent , upon all 
articles the importation of which from foreign countries has hitherto been pro- 
hibited.’ — ^Huskisson, House of Commons, March 21, 1825 Parliamentary 
Dd)ates, 11, XU, 1108 
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differential duties in order to hold colonial markets for exports 
from the United Kingdom. 

The system of differential duties to this end was m service 
from 1822 to 1847-1849, the years in which the legislatures of 
the United Provinces of Uj)]>er and Lower Canada, an<l of the 
Mantimo Provinces and Newfoundland, acting under the Enabling 
Act of 1846, repealed the tariff of the British Possi'ssions Act of 
1843,^ the last in the senes of Possessions Acts, and began to 
enact tariffs entirely free from any of the statutory restraints of 
the old commercial system , but, as will bo realized in subsequent 
chapters, by no means free from interference or attempted 
mterference from the Board of Trade and the Colonial Office, 
which greatly desired that the tariffs of all colomes should 
harmonize with the tariffs enacted at Westminster after 1846 
for the United Kingdom 

The old British Possessions Acts weie of tlu‘ reveiuie systc'ms 
of the British North American provmci's unl il 1847- 1 84 9. These 
provinces, however, had not tlie slighl-est inlliieiice, din'ct or 
indirect, in framing them. They were franu'd to rneel. British, 
as distinct from colonial, needs , and willy-nilly i-lu' jirovini'es 
had to accept them and to accoinniodat(> (.hi'niselves to the 
differential duties they iinposi'd to protect. British manufactures, 
and to the other conditions and restrictions that charact.eirized 
them, just as they had to accomniodat.e t hemselves t/O t he naviga- 
tion laws , and as, in the era bidore responsible government was 
established in I841--184t), all colonies had to accept any man 
whom the Crown, at the instance of the Colonial Office, chose to 
appoint as governor 

Revenue denved from the duties imjiosed by British Posses- 
sions Acts was, in accordance with tdie terms of sections in l.hcse 
Acts, covered into the treasuries of the provinces. But despite 
the Declaratory Act of 1778, not. more t.han one of the British 
North American provinces— Upper Canada had full and un- 
restricted control of all the revenues of the province, iintd 
responsible government was established or was well in sight. 
Until the advent of responsible government the Act of 1778 was 
often ignored or pushed aside by the Treasury or the General 
Post Office in London. 


* 6 Vict., c. L 
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British Tariff Preferences for Colonial Imports 

Preferences in tariffs of tlie United Kingdom for products of 
the British North American provmces — ^the only colonies now 
of the dominions for which the preferences of the old commercial 
system were ever of much value — ^were, it need scarcely be said, 
also detemuned by Parliament at Westminster. Revisions of 
Bntish Possessions Acts were made, as a rule, in the same session 
of Parliament as revisions of British Tanff Acts; for in these 
two measures were embodied the fiscal system of the Empire as 
that system was mterpreted and made operative by Parliament 
at Westnunster. 

In the discussion of colonial preferences at these revisions of 
the tariffs for the Umted Kingdom, the representatives in the 
House of Commons of the Colonial Office, usually the Parlia- 
mentary Under Secretary, and of the Board of Trade were, except 
as regards preferences on lumber, usually the only spokesmen for 
the colonies. The preferences on lumber, in practice, benefited 
British shipowners and timber merchants much more than they 
benefited holders of timber limits and settlers in the Maritime 
Provmces and the Canadas. Consequently the preferences on 
lumber, quite substantial at times in the years from 1809 to 1846 
never lacked parliamentary champions at Westnunster. 

The colonies themselves, until nearly the end of the old com- 
mercial system — ^until 1843, when there was an increase in the 
preference on wheat and flour from the Canadas — ^had no direct 
voice in determining preferences They could, and occasionally 
did, petition the Colonial Office for better terms in existing 
preferential schedules, or, as Upper Canada did in 1835, in regard 
* to tobacco, petition for the inclusion of other products m the 
preference hst. But such petitions only in rare cases got beyond 
the Colonial Office. Parliament was afforded no opportmuty of 
cbnsidering these claims, unless some pnvate member brought 
them to the attention of the House. As was the case with the 
Bntish Possessions Acts, colonies had to accept what was handed 
out to them from Westminster. They had to make the best of 
any preferences that were conceded, generally with some un- 
certainty as to the degree of permanence that attached to any of 
these concessions, especially after the preferences on lumber and 
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the corn laws began to be continuously assailed by fiscal reformers 
at Westminster. 

Revisions of British tariffs and of British Possessions Acts 
made after the reform of tlio representative system, tliat is to 
say, in the years from 1S32 to 1846, resulted m some further 
minor inroads on the old commercial system But the obvious 
and more important inroads, winch di'privi'd the ohl syst.(‘m of 
much of its exclusiveness and rigidity of iJio penod from 1,ho 
Revolution of 1688 to the Declaration ot Indi'pendmiee of 1776, 
were made in the years from 1776 to 1832. 

The important inroads, that were effected in these years because 
British trade interests generally demanded a less restrictive 
system, were those of 1822 and 1825, that for nearly a century 
have been linked with the names of Robinson and Huskisson. 
Those reforms in the old system, bki' that made in 1824 at the 
instance of Hume— reforms obviously m the ink-rest of the 
United Kingdom, or of tlie Empire at large' musl. bi* eri'ditnd 
to Parliaments which are assoeiati'il with the fame, or ot herwise, 
of the unreformed House of Commons. TIu'y must bi' eri'dited 
to Parliaments in which there was no direi'l/ r('pres('iit.atiion of 
Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, tSheffield, Birmingham or Wolver- 
hampton, all groat manufacturing communities of (.he first half 
century of the factory or industrial era ; all to a large I'xk'nt 
creations of tho era of steam as a motavi' power, and of f lu* I'.x- 
pansion of Bntish oversea trade that, can be roughly dated from 
tho end of tho war with t he American colonies ‘ 

England’s manufacturing inti'rests iii th<' first half of the 
mnetoenth century demanded increasingly hirge siijiphes of 
cheap food and also of cheap raw materials. Krom 1832 to 1846 
it was the political influence of t,lui temtorial aristocrae.y, tlien 
much more tho governing class than it has been sinei' t.lii' br<‘ak-up ' 
of the old Liberal party over Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
that prevented the repeal of the corn laws. There then also 
stood with tho territorial aristocracy, in opposition to furthi,ir 
inroads on tho old commercial system, I'Sfiecially inroads that 

Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Shoffiokl, and Birmiiiglmni to-day are cities. 
They have long had that status m tho municiiml economy of Kngland Before 
1832 they wore towns, and, despite their iiiiik)i faiice in trade and conimoice for 
at least fifty years before 1832, towns that had no iilaee in the old system of 
parliamentary representation. But freeholders in towns could vote for kmghts 
of tho shire, and to this extent Manehestor, l.<'ods, Bradford, Mhellield, Birming- 
ham, aniTWolverhampton were roprosontod in the unreformed Hotiso of ( toiiimons. 
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affected protectionist duties or preferences for colonial products, 
the sugar interests of the West Indies — ^interests that were well 
entrenched at Liverpool, Bristol and Grlasgow — and also the 
mercantile and shipping interests at these and other British 
ports, that profited exceedingly from the substantial preferences 
in British tariffs on lumber from the Canadas and Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick — ^iaterests which between them absorbed 
practically all the advantage which was conceded by British 
tariffs to the lumbering industry m the British North American 
provinces. 

There were inroads on the old commercial system effected in 
the first decade of the nineteenth century that were manifestly 
due to the exigencies of the war with IVance. They were as 
manifestly due to these exigencies as the inroads from 1778 to 
1794 were due to the American Revolution, or to conditions 
arising out of the Revolution of 1776-1783 that were permanent. 

The preferences on lumber from the Canadas and the Mantime 
Provinces first estabhshed m 1809,^ or at any rate established on 
a liberal basis m that year, were, hke some innovations m the 
navigation code of the first decade of the mneteenth century, 
also due to the war with France. The purpose of their enactment 
was to afford a supply of lumber at a time when commumcation 
wnth the Baltic countnes was difficult or uncertam. 

During the war an alternative source of supply was regarded 
as necessary for shipbmlding, as well as for trade purposes 
generally. At the end of the war preferences were contmued 
m response to the pleas that the North Amencan timber fieet 
was a reservoir from which men for the Royal Navy could be 
drawn , 'that the preferences were necessary for the development 
of the British North American provinces , and that they were 
• in harmony with the old commercial system 

Exigencies of war were responsible for none of the innovations 
of the years from the final downfall of Napoleon to the legisla- 
tion of Peel and Russell of 1846. England was not agam at war 
until the expedition to the Crimea in 1864-1866. By this time 
the old navigation laws were of the past , and from 1849 to 1868, 
except for the differential duties m the tariffs of the British 
North American provmces to promote mterprovincial trade and 
to comply with the Elgin-Marcy treaty of reciprocity between all 
1 a 49 Geo III, c. 98. 

0 


1569.29 
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British North America except British Columbia and the United 
States— the treaty of 1864-1 86C— the Empire, as a whole, was on 
a free trade basis 

The measures of the third decade of the nineteenth century 
associated with tlie names of Robinson, Hume and Husldsson, 
owed nothing to conditions arising outside of tlie Empire. '’I’hey 
owed nothing to conditions that were beyond tlu* control of 
governments at Whitehall and Parhanu'iits at Westminster. 
Altering conditions of British trade — trade of the United Kingdom 
and trade and material development of the colonies of the western 
hemisphere — demanded them ; and they were in harmony with 
the newer views m England of the advantages and drawbacks 
of the old commercial system 

From at least as early as the enactment at Westminster of 
the four measures of 1822-1825, England was unmistakably 
moving toward free trad(\ Moreover, as will b(' unlolded by 
this history of the fiscal and difilomatie fn'i'dom ol ( he dominions 
and of the changes from I8‘l() to 1H()7 m thi' rel.it.ions of (,he 
self-governing colonies to the Colonial Olliee, to gov<>riim(>n(s m 
Downing Street and to the Imperial Parliament proeeis lings, 
England at this time, 1822 18:10, was becoming manih'stly 
indifferent to the colonies and hostile to the ('.xls'iision of Empire. 

The lira of Indifference lo Ute, (U)U>iti<\s 

The era of indifference to colonies, iJiat continued t^o a gri'ati'r 
or less degree to 1887, had begun lu'lore thi' inroads inl.o the old 
commercial system of 1822, 1824 and 182.6 , and oiu' of the 
characteristies of the era, that ]M‘rsist.i'd almost, (o tin* eonfi'di'ra- 
tion of the British North American provinci's in 1807, w.is the 
attaching of much less imjiorlance to the tie with tlu* colonies 
as a means of maintaining and extending the export tradi' of 
England than had been attached to the. colonial tii' in the era 
from the Revolution of 1088 t.o the loss of the American colonies. 

Neither the war of the Revolution of 1770- I78:j nor thi' War 
of 1812-1814 had been followed by any loss of trade with the 
United States. On the contrary, there was a continuous increase 
in export trade with the United States from the Pi'aee of ViTsailU's 
to the Civil War of 1861-1805. There was a continuous incre^iso 
ol trade until the Republican party assumed power at Washmglion, 
and there began the ora of high jirotcctionist duties in f.ariffs of 
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the United States — duties which, in the years from the Civil War 
to the Great War between Germany and the Allies, reached their 
peak in the Payne-Aldrich tarifiE of 1909.^ 

The revolt of the thirteen American colonies, the creation of 
the United States, its political civilization, and the ideals and 
principles on which its political civilization is based, its long 
unassailed stability, its marvellous material prosperity, the 
amazing rapidity with which its population increased, its fiscal 
and maritime policies, and finally the fact that the United States 
is the only neighbour to the three and three-quarter millions of 
square miles of the British Empire that he on the North 
American continent — ^all these conditions influenced the general 
political development of all the self-governing colonies of Great 
Britain more than any other factors that were potent in world 
history from the Declaration of Independence to the invasion of 
Belgium and France by the military forces of Germany in the 
summer of 1914. 

At every stage of the political development of the colomes 
that are now of the dominions — ^responsible government, fiscal 
freedom and diplomatic freedom — ^at each well-marked step of 
the colonies toward their now long recognized and unassailable 
status of nation within the British Empire ; at the creation in 
the years from 1791 to 1907 of each new and more beneficent 
relation of the colomes with the Colonial Office, the Treasury, 
the Board of Trade, the Cabinet, and Parliament at Westminster — 
relations that to-day differentiate them from British possessions 
in the Crown Colomes Division at the Colonial Office — ^the influence 
of the Umted States is traceable. Usually it is obvious, and 
needs no tracing 

American factors and influences in the formation of these new 
relations, which to-day are the pride of the Empire, are often as 
manifest, as much on the surface, as Enghsh precedent, English 
constitutional usage and English example are manifest in the 
rgoulding of the pohtical civihzations, all much alike, of the 
Domimons of Canada, Newfoundland, New Zealand, the Common- 
wealth of Austraha, and the Union of South Africa , for all these 
political civihzations, with their parliaments, cabinets, executive 
departments of state, and judicial systems, are fashioned to the 
last detail after English models, 

^ Acts of 61st Cong,, 1st Sess., c. 6, August 5, 1969. 
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The Earl of Durham, in his report on the affairs of British 
North America m the decade that preceded tlie relielhons in 
Lower and Upper Canada of 1837-1838 — ^tho famous u'port that 
has been more frequently reprinted, more fretpKuitly oclitcHl and 
annotated, and more widely road over the English-spc^aJdng 
world than any otlicr British state pape^r oi tlu^ nnK^ttM’intli 
century^ — brought some of tlu^so AnuMMcan inflm^nces on Bnl-ish 
North America and tlic ])olitjcal a.mbitions of the people of the 
Canadas and the Miiritimc Provinces to tlu^ a</t.(*ntion of the 
administration in London, of Parliament, and also of the people 
at large of the United Kingdom,*^ whose interest in tlie colonies 
had been aroused, for a brief period, by the rebellions in the 
Canadas which to-day are associated with the names of Louis 
Joseph Paiuueau and William Lyon Maeken/ae. 

But long l)efoi(‘ Durham went out. (.<> Qiudiee in 1838 and made 
known to Bngland how variously ‘ ( •jMia.da.’s only lunghhour ’ 
was irdluencing condiliions in four ol thc^ Ihit-ish Norih Anuu’ieari 
proviuccvs, and espe<?ially in what siikh^ 1807 ha.v<^ Ixaui known 
in the political geography of the Minpiri^ as tlu^ provnuxss ol 
Quebec and Ontario, Die sucei^ssful n^volt of tJu' Anu‘nean 
colonies, the ereation of tlu^ lInit.(Ml Siati^s, what may he tlt^s<Td)ed 
as its political ]irospcrity, its growth m population an<l in material 
wealtli, and in part.ienlar tfie m(*rea.Hing <'xUnit to wluefi it. dn^w 
on the maixufa(*.tnr(*s of th<» United Kingdom were grea.My in- 
fluencing laihlic opinion in England in rega.rd to th<^ colonies 
that nauained of tlu‘ Em()ir<^ afti^r 1783 a.nd t-luar (amtimuxl 
connection with (In^it Brikiin 

Much of th(‘ indifT(*r<aiee to <*a>loni('S in Englariid that- pi^rsisU^d 
for a century aft-iu* tlu^ PiMia^ of Versa.ill<‘s was due t.o eonditioiis 
growing out ol the llevolution of 177() 1783 At. lirst th<uH‘ was 
regret, and some soreiu^ss over i.lu^ loss of Amene.a.n (‘olonu^s/^ ' 

^ Of Porrii/t, of I hv lUimuuim of (Uimuht ^ I In (Ion nuKt'nt and tin 
Politico (1918), ]) 97 /riuuiuth(»nl.«itivo ol tlic n^poii in Mnni* volunioH, 

extondmg to 1,054 pagi'H, jh odited uitli <in mfro(ltu,t.i<m, hvSu Ohailcs P Lucnih, 
who was at the (Joloiiial Oltiro m Undei vSccictary hum 1897 to lOfj, 

It was published by the (Jlarondou Uicsh, OkFokI, in 1912 

Of Durham, Rvfotl.n, pp 91-92, 99-lOk 112-113, 131, 1S5 180, 201, 211, 
261--2(|3. 

® ‘George III was eouvinmi that m hi.s polic.y tow,irdH Amenta hti was at ting 
lu the best mtorosts of the Kmpne, and ho was anviouh |>ohU»nty Hlionld 
commend his conduct. “ I oiler my most foivmit piMyta*H t.o Ih^avou,’' fio wroUi, 
when t!io struggle was at an end, ‘‘that jMmttxity may not lay tlownfall of 
tins once rospeotablo Empire at my door ; and that if ruin whoultl attend the 
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Then, as these feelings subsided, there gradually developed in 
England the conviction that continued more or less until the first 
jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign and the first colonial conference, 
which was part of the Empire-wide celebrations of 1887, that 
the separation of the colonies of what are now the dommions 
from Great Britain was inevitable. It came to be held as a 
popular conviction that, even had there been no rebellion of 
1776, sooner or later the American colonies would have separated 
from Great Britain and established themselves as an independent 
nation. 

From American experience of 1776-1783 it was argued that 
all the British North American provinces would mevitably end 
the connection with Great Britain as soon as it suited their 
pohcies and their convenience to do so ; and, as will appear in 
subsequent chapters, when what was represented as the inevit- 
able tendency of colomes to cut adrift from parent countries 
was discussed at Westminster, or in the press, or in the 
hterature of political science, it was contended that separation 
of the colomes would involve no loss of export trade for Great 
Britain 

Trade relations with the United States after 1783, especially 
as these relations existed and throve between the War of 1812- 
1814 and the beginmng, in the forties of the mneteenth century, 
of the two decades of moderate protectiomst duties in the United 
States, were cited in support of the argument In a word, the 
attaching of much less value, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, to the colonial tie as a means of holding and extending 
export trade in manufactures than was attached to the colonial 
tie in the first three quarters of the eighteenth century was 
largely, but not entirely, due to England’s highly satisfactory 
trade relations with the United States in the sixty years that 
followed the Revolution of 1776-1783. 

measmes that be adopted, I may not survive them” This was written on 
September 11, 1782, when the treaty was pendmg After the mdependence of 
the Umted States was finally assured, the kmg was mclmed to a more cheerful 
view “ I can not conclude,” he wrote to Lord Shelburne, on'^Novembei 12, 
1782, “without mentioning here how sensibly I feel the dismemberment of 
America from the Empire , and that I should be miserable mdeed, if I did not 
feel that no blame lay at my door , and did I not also know that knavery seems 
to be so much the strikmg feature of its inhabitants, that it may not, in the 
end, be an evil that they will become aliens to this island ” ’ Edwaid Porritt, 
‘ England’s Last Royal Political Boss Century Magazine, New Yoik, June 1908, 
p 310. 
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• Indifference to colonies, partly due to American experiences, 
political as well as commercial, and partly due to the financial 
burden of the colomal tie, until the mid^o fifties of the nine- 
teenth century, by which time responsible government had been 
estabhshed in nearly all the colonies now of the domimons, 
unmistakably had its influence on the traditional popular con- 
ception of the value to Great Britam of the old commercial system. 
It was a factor of.some account in the inroads of 1822 and 1825 
on the old exclusiveness. It was as obviously a factor in the 
change in public attitude toward the old system that explains 
its complete and final passing in 1846-1849. 

Preferences for the Colonies in Bniish Tariffs 

111 the movement of 1822-1846 away from the old commercial 
system, in the series of important departures from it that England 
regarded as in her interest to make, it is not ])ossiblo to trace 
any free trade opposition to the preferences in British tariffs for 
wheat and flour from Up])or and Lower Canada, the only colonies 
now of the dominions that under the old commercial system ever 
enjoyed any really appreciable tariff advantages for their wheat 
or flour in the ports of the Umted Kingdom. All the opposition 
to these preferences, and there never was a time from 1820 to 
1843 when there was not opposition to them at Westminster, 
was from the representatives of the agricultural interests, who 
quite naturally regarded them as invasions of the monopoly which 
it was the purpose of the com laws to create for the landowners 
and grain growers of England. 

Free traders, and the men of the Anti-Corn Law League in 
particular, assailed the com law system as a whole They con- 
demned the preferences on lumber, as free traders in the House 
of Commons had done for nearly twenty years before the Anti- 
Corn Law League was orgamzed by Cobden, Bnght and Wilson 
at Manchester in 18'39 They had no eulogies for the preferences 
on wheat and flour, either for the meagre preferences of 1828- 
1842 — ^preferences that were not only meagre but also uncertain 
in their operation — or for the more liberal preferences for the 
Canadas exclusively that survived from 1843 to the repeal of 
the com laws. 

These 'preferences of 1828-1846 aroused no admiration from 
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free traders because they realized that, while they were to some 
extent inroads on the monopoly of the Enghsh gram-growing 
interests, little advantage ever accrued from them to consumers 
of wheat in the United Kmgdom. The men of the Anti-Corn 
Law League were also aware that when the corn laws were 
repealed preferences for gram from the colonies would auto- 
matically come to an end. 

These preferences, moreover, were not of much value to the 
Canadas so long as the admission of grain from all parts of the 
world was regulated by a slidmg scale governed by prices of 
grain in the United Kingdom. The preferences did not become 
of appreciable value to Canada until grain and flour were admitted 
at a low fixed duty under an Act passed in 1843 ; and the grain 
business at St. Lawrence ports, under the preference of 1843, had 
not been long adjusted to the new conditions when the corn 
laws were repealed, and the preferences abohshed. 

In Parhament there was much opposition to the preferences 
on lumber from the four British North American provinces — ^the 
Canadas, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia — ^preferences which 
added materially to the cost of building in the United Kangdom, 
and led to the use of inferior timber from British North America 
at a time when better and cheaper timber would have been 
available from the Baltic countries, had it not been that until 
1846 it was the commercial policy of Great Britain to hold the 
market in the Umted Eangdom for lumber from British North 
America. 

Preferences in British tariffs on lumber from what are now 
four provmces of the Dominion of Canada — ^preferences that 
dated only from 1809 — ^were chiefly a British shipowners’ vested 
interest, as distinct from a concession in British tariffs that 
profited the British North American provinces and the people 
of those provinces to any material degree. The port of Quebec 
profited from the handhng of lumber. So did St. John and other 
ports of the Maritime Provinces. But lumbering, despite the 
preferences in the British tariff, was notoriously poorly paid work 
for the men in the woods in the Bntish North American provinces ; 
and no men in the British Empire who followed the sea for 
a hvehhood were subject to more nuserable conditions afloat 
than the men who sailed in the British North American timber 
fleet. Anything that would hold together afloat was* deemed 
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good ft om igh to cross the Atlantic westward in ballast, and 
return with deals from the Maritime Province ports, or with 
square timber from Quebec.’^ 

Twice at least durmg the existence of the preferences on 
lumber Parliament was forced to intervene to protect seamen 
of the North Atlantic timber fleet from the rapacity of ship- 
owners, who were exploiting the preferences and drawing to 
themselves nearly all the advantage of this minor subdivision 
of the old commercial system ® The first measure to protect 
seamen of the timber fleet was passed in 1839 at the instance 
of a pnvate member, Greorge Palmer,® kmght of the shire of 
Essex, in early life in the naval service of the East India Company, 
who in moving for a committee of inquiry startled the House of 
Commons by the statistics he submitted of wrecks of North 
Atlantic timber vessels in the years from 1834 to 1838,^ and by 
his dcscnptioii of the mortality of the trade. In 1838, Palmer 
told the House, wrecks numbered sixty-onc — sixteen on the 
coast and forty-five in the open sea Notliiiig was ever heard 
of the crews of twenty -six of the timber vessels that foundered 
in 1838. 

‘ The sufferings endured by the crews of those vessels lost in 
the open sea,’ continued Palmer, ‘ wore of the most heart-rending 
description. It was well known that timber vessels did not sink 
immediately, like other vessels when overturned , and the crows 
frequently got upon the hulls, where they remained without food 
or water, until they were picked up by some other vessel ; but 

^ Cf cliscuaaion ai second reading of Bill to piohibit dock loads on tiinbci 
vessels in North Atlantic trade House of Commons, July 17, 1839 PatUa- 
mmtary Debates, III, xlix, 421-422. 

2 ‘ Whoioas groat loss of hie and severe sufferings h<ivo been occiisioued amongst 
the crews oi ships and vessels laden with timber from ports in Biitish Noith 
America liom the practice of having a portion of the caigo of such slu])s stowed 
on or about deck.’ Preamble to 2 & 3 Viot , o 44 ( 1839), an Act by which deck 
loads wore piohibited 8eo also 5 & C Vict , c, 17 (1842) 

® Laboucheie, aftorwaids Loid Taunton, who w,hH President of the Board of 
Trade m the Melbourne Admmistration fioni August 1839 to August 1841, 
gave Palmei as much coidial assistance m oairymg the Act oi 1839 tmough tEc 
House of Commons as Huskisaon gave to Hume m cauymg thiough the House m 
1824 the Act that repealed the statutes of the old oommeioial law that prohibited 
the export of machineiy and of partly finished materials of manufactuio, and 
also penalized the emigration of artisans skilled in manufacture 

* The numbei of vessels lost in the years from 1832 to 1838, inclusive, was 
309, and of these 252 wore lost on the voyage from Biiiisli North American 
ports to ports m tho United Kingdom. Cf. sjwioch by Warburton, House of 
Commons, ^uly 17, 1839. Parliamentary Debates, ill, xlix, 421. 
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in many cases they perished from want, after having undergone 
the most frightful sufferings.’ ^ 

The lumber trade from the British North American provinces, 
now of the Dominion of Canada, under the old system of prefer- 
ences in British tariffs was in existence not more than forty 
years. Its brief history is pecuharly marked by some of the 
deviltries of commerce. Old vessels, little better than rafts, were 
in service in the North Atlantic fleet. Overloading and over- 
insurance were notorious ; ^ and it was long equally notorious 
that fraud was systematically perpetrated to secure the entry at 
customs houses of the United Kingdom of timber that was not 
entitled to the preferential rates of the British tariff. 

Timber from States of the American Republic contiguous to 
British North America was shipped from St. Lawrence ports and 
ports of the Maritime Provinces as the produce of the British pro- 
vinces. It was, moreover, a practice of shipowners or timber 
merchants in the United Kingdom to send cargoes of timber from 
the Baltic westward across the Atlantic to British North America ; 
to obtain certificates of origin at ports in these provinces , and 
to carry back these cargoes, and enter the timber at ports in the 
United Kingdom as the produce of the British North American 
provinces, obtaining by this fraud the substantial reductions 
under the preferences in British tariffs ^ Norwegian timber was 
of a better quality — or was then so regarded — ^than timber from 
British North America ; and as the duty on it was much higher 
than the duty on timber from the Canadas and the Maritime 
Provinces, the fraudulent trade in it was peculiarly lucrative. 

Unhke wheat and flour from Canada and wool from Australia, 
lumber from the British North American provinces did not come 
into immediate and general competition with any product of the 

^ Fmliamentary D^ates, III, xlvi, 1302-1303. 

2 Of discussion on second reading of Timber Vessels Bill, House of Commons, 
July 17, 1839 Parliamentary Bdtates, HI, xlix, 420-422 

® ‘ By one of the clumsy contrivances of the system of protection, the timber 
of^ Norway was sent to Canada and brought back to England, with a view to 
evade the high duty on foreign timber.’ Earl Russell, BecoUections and Sug- 
gestions, 1813-1873. 

‘ We (Canadians) profited at the expense of the British consumer, not only 
by sending our own timber to England, but by shippmg American, as well as 
by encouraging Baltic ships to cross the Atlantic to Canadian ports where we 
furmshed them with bogus certificates of origm. Armed with these they recrossed 
the Atlantic, and sold their cargoes m Liverpool, gettmg by this device the 
benefit of our differential.’ ‘Reciprocity and Pieference m Canada,’ The 
Economist (London), March 18, 1911. • ' 
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land of the temtonal aristocracy of England. limber grown in 
England— m the woods and parks of the great estates and in 
the hedgerows on the farms — ^was used for other purposes than 
those to which timber imported from the British North American 
provinces and from the countries bordering on the Baltic was 
usually apphed 

British Aristocracy and Protection 

The non-competition of British North American timber with 
Bntish grown timber would seem to explain the fact that, so 
far as is traceable in the reports of parliamentary discussions at 
revisions of the tanfEs of the Umted Kingdom, there was no 
opposition from the landed interests to the preferences on lumber 
from the Canadas and the Maritime Provinces 

The representatives of the landed interests did, however, as 
has already been recalled, oppose preferences on wheat and flour 
from the Canadas Their position with regard to these preferences 
was exactly the same as that of manufacturers in Canada from 
1897 to 1914 in regard to preferences in tarifl!s of the Dominion 
for manufactures imported from the United Kingdom. 

Canadian manufacturers in these years insisted at Ottawa that 
they must have adequate protection against every country, 
Bntish or non-British , and in the tlurties and forties of the 
nineteenth century, protagonists of the corn laws at Westminster 
demanded for the British agricultural interest adequate protection 
against competition from ail wheat-growing countnes, whether 
these were British colomcs or British possessions such as the 
Canadas, Australia, Cape Colony, or India, or non-British 
countnes such as the United States or Russia. 

The privileged position of the landed aristocracy under the 
com laws and its influence in the House of Commons had always 
to be considered when there was a revision to be made of the 
preferential schedules of British tanffs — com law tariffs and 
general tanffs — ^under the old commercial system , and m 
particular when preferences on wheat and flour from the Canadas 
and other colomes were under review. The preferences on wheat 
and flour from 1843 to 1846 were of more value to the Canadas 
than at any other period m the history of the old commercial 
sjratem^ But. to the end of the com laws the landed interest had 
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sufficient influence at Westminster to prevent wheat and flour 
from Canada being admitted duty free. 

As late m the history of the old commercial system as 1844, 
moreover, the influence of the landed class with the Conservative 
Grovemment of 1841-1846, in which Peel was Premier, was 
sufficiently powerful to impel Gladstone, who was then President 
of the Board of Trade, to call upon the supporters of the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons to vote down a motion in favour 
of extending to wheat and flour from Cape Colony, India, and 
Australia, tariff preference similar to that which had been con- 
ceded by an Act passed in 1843 to wheat and flour from the 
Canadas ^ 

Tanff debates at Westminster, when preferences for wheat and 
flour from the Canadas were the issue, were, as will appear in 
subsequent chapters, singularly hke tariff debates at Ottawa 
in the sixteen or seventeen years after the enactment of the 
British preferential tariff by the Domimon Parhament, at the 
instance of the Laurier Government, in 1897. 

In the case of preferences under the old commercial system 
that impaired no insular Bntish protected interest — ^preferences 
for instance such as those on sugar, fish, lumber, and wood ashes — 
there was no opposition at Westminster from supporters of the 
old commercial system. Opposition — strong, vigilant, assertive, 
and to the last effective — ^promptly developed when it was 
proposed to establish a preference that to any appreciable degree 
did impair or threaten to impair a protection that was enjoyed 
under the old system by any Bntish interest. 

The continuity and certamty of this opposition, the strength 
in the House of Commons that it could command, and the fact 
that no Government before 1846 could ignore it,® explain why 
the preferences on wheat and flour were of so little value to the 
Canadas until 1843. These conditions also explain the lateness 
in the era of the old commercial system of any preference of much 
value in favour of wool from Austraha ; the denial of any prefer- 
ence at ports in the United Kin gdom for the output of the cotton 

^ Of. discussion and division on motion by Hntt, March 26, 1844. Parlia- 
mentary Debates, III, zsxu, 1553-1674 

® Of. speech by Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colomes m Peel’s 
administration of 1841-1846, against motion in favour of preferences m British 
tanffe for wheat and flour from Australia, Cape of Good Hope, and India. House 
of Commons, March 26, 1844. Parlmmentary Dd)ates, III, Izxiu; 1570-1573. 
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looms of India ; and the unequivocal denial in 1844 and again in 
1846 of petitions for a preference for wheat and flour from Cape 
Colony, India, and Australia similar to that conceded to the 
Canadas m 1843. 

At Ottawa and elsewhere m the Domimon, the contention of 
Canadian manufacturers for sixteen or seventeen years before 
the war of 1914-1918 — ^the contention they persistently advanced 
whenever and wherever the preferential tariff of 1897 was dis- 
cussed — was that wMle the pnnciple of a tariff preference for 
manufactures from the Umted Kingdom was admirable, and 
while tariff preferences might well serve as a link of empire, 
protection against imports from the United Kingdom was as 
necessary to the prosperity and extension of manufactunng in 
Canada as protection against the United States, Germany, or 
France 

At Westminster in the period from the peace after Waterloo to 
the fiscal revolution there was bttlo emphasis on links of empire. 
The phrase, in fact, was in these years not of the vocabulary of 
Enghsh political discussion ; for this was a penod of widespread 
mdifferenco to colonies and to an exjiaiiding empire. It was a 
penod of much and serious questioning — some of it, as will 
presently appear, in high places at Whitehall and Westramster — 
of the value of the colonial tie, of its permanency, and also of 
its necessity as a means of holding and extending markets for 
the output of British factories. 

But when eolomes and colonial preferences were discussed in 
the House of Commons the attitude of the agncultiiral interest 
was that, come what might of colonies and of empire, adequate 
protection must be afforded English gram growers even against 
competition from the eolomes now of the dominions and also 
from India. Trade of the eolomes and of India was not, 
according to the case of the landed interest, to bo encouraged to 
foUow the flag, if by so doing it came into competition with 
protected interests in the Umted Kingdom The colonies might 
be British, and settled mostly by men and women who had 
emigrated from the United Kingdom , but at ports in the 
Umted Kingdom, if produce from the colonies came into com- 
petition with insular British products protected by British tariffs, 
colomal products must, according to the contention of the grain- 
growirfg interest in England, bo treated as though they were 
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from non-British countries. There must be a tarijff wall against 
them. 

At this time, and as long as the old commercial system survived, 
colonial products could he carried from colomes to the United 
Kingdom only in British ships. The flag covered the ship. It 
did not cover all cargoes from all colonies if covering the cargo 
with the flag meant that colonial products were to go into the 
markets of the Umted Kingdom on equal terms with similar 
goods produced within the four seas — England, Scotland, or 
Ireland. 

Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, and India were bluntly told 
that this was the policy of the Government at Whitehall, when 
in 1844 they were denied the preference in British tariffs that 
had been conceded to the Canadas. They were told, moreover, 
by Lord Stanley, who was then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, that this was the pohcy of the Government, because 
the landed interests of Great Britain demanded this policy 
toward the colonies, and toward some departments of colonial 
trade 

Both Gladstone and Stanley,^ in their speeches against similarity 
of preferential treatment for wheat and flour from the Canadas 
and from Van Diemen’s Land, Cape of Good Hope, and India, 
made it mamfest that no further inroads on the corn laws in the 
interest of the colonies could be regarded as coming within the 
realm of practical politics ; and by a vote of 117 to 47 the House 
of Commons rejected a motion by Hutt^ of Gateshead for an 

^ Gladstone based his argument agamst an extension of the preference chiefly 
on the ground that Van Diemen’s Land, Cape Colony, and India had but small 
uncertain quantities of wheat for export, and that markets for what surplus 
these colomes and India might have could be found much nearer to them than 
the Umted Kingdom Stanley, as usual, was frank He told the house the real 
leason foi the opposition of the Government to an extension of the preference 
on wheat and flour ‘ He did not believe, he said, that the practical effect of 
acquiescing in the present motion would be any serious injury to the agricultural 
interest, or lead to any large importation of corn from the colomes. But stiU, 
he'^thought, it was generally admitted that if there was ’one question which it 
was unwise above all others to tamper with, except on a great emergency, it was 
the question of the laws which regulated the importation of corn and exercised 
so great an influence over the agricultural and other classes Was it desirable, 
he asked, to create uncertamty, alarm, and confusion in the operation of 
those clauses for this object, comparatively insignificant, but which would be 
misrepresented as of great importance ’ Parhamentary Debates, March 26, 184:4, 
III, Ixxiii, 1570 

2 Hutt, afterwards Sir WiUiam Hutt, a colomal reformer and a free trader 
who at this time represented Gateshead • • 
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exteixsion of the preference — ^for uniforraity and equality of 
treatment of all colonies in the preferential schedules of British 
tanffs ^ 

So far as British tariffs and the colonies now of the dominions 
were concerned, the preferences on lumber from the Canadas and 
the Maritime Provinces were the only preferences that for long 
were of value either to the colomes, or to the mercantile and 
shipping interests in the Umted Kingdom that specialized in trade 
with the colonies 

Except as regards wool from Australia, which to the last enjoyed 
a amflll preference at British ports varying, according to value, of 
one halfpenny to one penny per pound,^ no colomes now of the 
dommions, except the Canadas and New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, in practice, derived any matonal advantage from prefer- 
ences under the old commercial system for colomal products 
marketed in the United Kmgdom. Elsewhere than in the British 
North American colonics, in the years from 1800 to the fiscal 
revolution, populations were small and scattered and political 
and material civihzation was as yet only in the makmg. Labour 
costs were high in all except the British North American provinces. 
There was httle capital, and no manufacturing, as the word 
manufacturing was then understood in the United Kingdom and 
the United States. 

Political and material development in all the British North 
American provinces had much outrun the development in the 
colonies of Australia and South Africa. The British North 
American provinces, and in particular the Canadas and Nova 
Scotia, in the years from 1828 to 1846, wore, as regards political 
development, making the pace, pioneering the way, for political 
development that after 1850 was to come for the colomes now of 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, 
and the Umon of South Africa. But there was little manufac- 
turing in either the Canadas or the Maritime Provinces until 
ten years after the’ passing of the old commercial system. ,* 

None of the colomes now of the dommions outside of the North 
American group of 1791-1867 had products for export to the 
United Kingdom and consumption there other than wool, wheat, 
and flour. To the end of the old commercial system, as will be 

^ Parliamentary Debates, March 26, 1844, III, ladii, 1653-1576. 

* Of. 5 & 6 Viot., 0 . 47, Class xu. 
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remembered, preferences of any value — ^those equal to the 
preferences for the Canadas — ^were denied on wheat and flour 
from Austraha and Cape Colony ; and to these colomes the old 
preferences m British tariffs never served with manifest efl&ciency 
as a link of empire. 

To colonies now of the dominions the advantages of the old 
commercial system — ^advantages that did not go beyond prefer- 
ences for colonial natural products at ports in the,United Kingdom 
— ^were, in the mam, confined to the British North American 
provinces and practically to the Canadas, which had lumber, 
wheat, and flour, and to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, which 
had only lumber to market in the United Kingdom. 

Inroads on the Old Colonial System from 1832 to 1846 

In the fourteen years that intervened between the first reform 
of the House of Commons and the epoch-makmg legislation of 
Peel and Russell of 1846-1849 — ^years in which colonial prefer- 
ences were more discussed at Westminster than at any other 
time in the new era of colonial history that began with the peace 
of 1783 — England, as in the last decade of the unreformed House 
of Commons, was moving towards the abandonment of the old 
system. The inroads on the old system between 1832 and the 
end of 1845 were not as striking or as manifest to the world at 
large as those that were effected by the measures of Robinson, 
Huskisson, and Hume. 

The inroads that were made from 1832 to the eve of the final 
and complete revolution in commercial policy affected tariffs, 
British and colonial. They affected protectionist duties as distinct 
from the division of the old commercial system that was based 
on the navigation laws , for to the last, to its repeal m 1849, 
the navigation code was much as it was left after Huskisson’s 
inroads of 1825 on its old exclusiveness.^ 

While thus from 1832, from the assembling of the first House 
of ^Commons elected on the new franchises, to the famine in 
Ireland of 1845-1846 — ^to what Stanley in 1844 would seemingly 
have conceded was a great emergency, warranting a reopening 
in Parhament of the disturbing question of the corn laws^ — 

^ Of. Eulea md Regulations for Her Magesty*8 Colonial Service, edition of 1843, 
Trade and Navigation, pp. 104-110. 

2 Of. Stanley, speech on the corn laws and his reasons for* not aSmitting 
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there were no inroads on the old commercial system that compared 
in importance with those of 1809-1825, there had been a great 
change in the popular attitude toward the system. In the first 
three decades of the nineteenth century the old system had been 
assailed piecemeal. By the end of the thirties it was assailed 
in its entirety. 

British protectiomst tariffs, British Possessions Acts and the 
navigation laws jvere all assailed in and out of Parhament, and 
especially in the constituencies. Moreover, what was of much 
significance at this time, the laws forming part of the old com- 
mercial system, which so drastically restricted the fiscal freedom 
of the SIX North Amencan provinces, so obviously hamstrung 
their legislatures in a vital realm of law making and subordinated 
them to Parliament at Westminster,^ were assailed in at least 
one of these provinces These laws wore assailed in Upper 
Canada, m a province settled largely by United Empire Loyahsts 
from the revolted American colonies — a, province in which m 
the period from the American Revolution to the rebellion of 1837 
there had developed and prosjiered a Toryism based on the tie 
with the Crown, the Church, and the Empire, that was even 
more Bourbon and unyielding than the Toryism of England 
that was developed by the wars with France of 1793-1815.® 

One division of the old commercial system disappeared com- 
pletely with the enactment of Hume’s Bill of J 824, which repealed 
the eighteenth-century statutes conceived and framed in the 
spirit of Joshua Geo which prohibited export of machinery, of 
partly finished raw material and penalized the emigration of 
artisans skilled in manufacturing All these statutes had gone 
into the hmbo of laws and institutions which have outlived 
their usefulness They had disappeared as the result of the 
persistent effort of Hume, which to the present day seems to have 
had no recognition either by Hume’s biographers ® or by histonans 
of the passmg of the old commercial system. 

Four divisions of the old system survived from 1824 to 1816- 

wheat from Australia and Cape Colony on same proforontial terms as wheat 
from the Canadas House of Commons, March 26, 1844 ParHamettiari/ Ddmlen, 
lU, Ixxui, 1S64. 

^ Of. Bides and Regulaiions for Her Majesty’s Colonial Service (1843), pp. 
106-108. 

® Cf. Porritt, Evohdion of the Dominion of Canada, p. 84 

* Cf. Josoph,Hume, Dictionaiy of National Biogiaphy, xxviu, pp. 230-231. 
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1849. These were navigation laws ; British protectionist 
tariffs, including the corn laws ; British Possessions Acts, and the 
numerous laws, the spirit of which was always embodied in 
instructions from the Colomal Office to newly appointed colonial 
governors, which restramed colonies from any fiscal legislation, 
or any legislation, affectmg either coastwise or ocean navigation, 
which was in the least degree antagonistic to the old commercial 
system, or that contravened any of the laws enacted at West- 
minster on which the old system was based or by which it was 
safeguarded. 

The first three divisions of the old commercial system, naviga- 
tion code, British tariffs and Possessions Acts, were all in service 
at this time in a modified form They had been greatly modified, 
it will be recalled, as a result of the inroads made on the system 
m the sixty-odd years from the American Revolution to the 
widespread popular agitation in England and Scotland against 
the corn laws that had its beginnings in 1839. In the fourth 
division, the laws restricting colomal legislatures in their fiscal 
enactments, there had been no modifications. 

It was possible, as will presently appear, for the legislatures 
of Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland to enact tariff laws. 
But no law passed by any of these legislatures could go into 
effect if it conflicted with British Possessions Acts. It could not 
go into effect if, for instance, it reduced the differential duties 
which were embodied in the Acts passed at Westminster to 
waU in British North American colomal markets for manufac- 
tures from the United Kingdom. 

Until the Enabhng Act was passed at Westminster — ^until the 
Act, hurried through Parliament m the closing days of the 
memorable session of 1846, which was one of the vitally important 
colonial Acts of the nineteenth century, was on the statute books — 
legislatures in the British North American provinces were, as 
regards fiscal legislation, as subordinate to the imperial Parlia- 
ment as were the legislatures of Upper and Lower Canada which 
first assembled under the provisions of the Quebec Government 
Act of 1791. Division IV of what survived of the old commercial 
code was intact and functiomng vrith regularity and certainty 
until 1846 

By the end of the thirties each of the four divisions of {he old 

1569 29 T% 
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commercial system of 1824-1846 was assailed. Three of these 
divisions were assailed in the United Kingdom. Two of them, 
British Possessions Acts which determined import duties at ports 
in British North Amenca, and sections in these Acts and other 
statutes which restricted the fiscal freedom of the legislatures 
at Toronto, Quebec, Eredencton, Halifax, Charlottetown, and 
St. John’s, were assailed overseas. They were assailed, as has 
been stated, in -Upper Canada, the most ultra-British of the 
colomes now of the. dominions of the era from the Amencan 
Revolution to the Confederation of the British North American 
provinces in 1867. 

Nor does this brief survey of the obviously precanous position 
of the old commercial system, at the end of the thirties of the 
mneteenth century teU qmte the whole story of the old system, 
its application to the colonies and to the political or constitu- 
tional position of colonics now of the donumons as respects 
British export trade. 

The colonial system, with its advantages for Bntish export 
trade, with its handicaps on many British mdustries of which 
timber was the raw matenal, with its heavy charges on the 
Bntish treasury for cml government and the internal and 
external defence of colonies, was in the later thirties subject to 
more searching criticism than at any time since England in the 
seventeenth century began to rank as a colomal power ^ 

The Anti-Com Law League, which concentrated its seven years’ 
campaign on the corn laws as the keystone of the old commercial 
system, entered on its mission in 1839. It soon developed into 
the most widely extended and most powerful orgamzation for 
propaganda known up to this time in the pohtical history of 
England. It was led with skill and sagacity It never for 
long lacked ample funds, and almost from the first it had the 

^ ‘ In truth,’ wrote Oobden, m 1836, ‘ wo have been planting and supporting 
and governing countries upon all degrees of habitable, and some that are not 
habitable, latitudes of the earth’s surface ; and so grateful to our national pnde 
has been the spectacle, that we have never, for once, paused to mqinie ifsour 
mterests were advanced by so much nominal greatness. Three hundred millions 
of permanent debt have been accumulated — ^nulhons of direct taxation are 
annually levied— restnotions and prohibitions are imposed upon our trade in all 
quarters of the world, for the acquisition or mamtonanoe of colomal possessions 
And all for what ? That wo may repeat the fatal Spanish proverb-— “ The sun 
never sets on the King of England’s donumons'” For we behove that no 
candid investigator of our colomal pohey will draw the conclusion that wo have 
denved,-or shall derive, from it advantages that can compensate foi those 
formidable sacnfices.’ Cobden’s Pol%l%cal WnUngs, i, p. 26 
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continuous aid of the section of the newspaper press that voiced 
the economic views and championed the pohtical aspirations and 
opimons of the middle classes of urban England 

The league in particular, at a time when publicists, as distinct 
from organizers of the collection, presentation, and publication 
of news, were m control of the more influential newspapers, had 
the energetic support of the press that represented the manu- 
facturers of England and Scotland, and their commercial and 
social entourage. 

The Anti-Corn Law League had this support because by the 
thirties of the nineteenth century manufacturers in the United 
Kingdom realized that their position in the world’s trade was 
such that no tariff protection was necessary to secure for them the 
home market They were convinced, moreover, that as they had 
succeeded in entering, and to a large extent in holding, the 
markets of the United States despite some revenue duties and 
some duties that were protectiomst in design, they could easily 
hold the markets of the colonies even with comparatively high 
revenue duties. 

Until 1858-1859, when the Canadas went on to a protectiomst 
basis, it was, it should be kept in mind, never imagined in Dowmng 
Street, in Parliament at Westmmster, or by British manu- 
facturers, merchants, or shipowners, that with the end of the old 
commercial system there would emerge, almost at once, tanffs 
m Bntish colonies avowedly to protect manufacturing industries 
in the colonies from competition from the Umted Kingdom. 

Bntish manufacturers were no longer in need of protection at 
ports in the Umted Kingdom. The supremacy of British manu- 
facturing had by this time earned it far beyond need of the tariff 
protection that was afforded it in the eighteenth century by the 
old commercial system. Manufacturing England threw itself 
into the agitation for an end of the old system because the 
advantages of the old system for manufacturer^ were of the past, 
wi^e the disadvantages that had survived the inroads of 1809- 
1825, and in particular the com law of 1828, were regarded as 
hampering to the industrial and social development of the United 
Kingdom 

Erom 1832 to as late as the second reform of the electoral 
system in 1867, the pohtical afl5hations of manufacturers m 
England and Scotland were, in the main, with the Whig, Liberal, 
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or Radical parties , and for nearly twenty years after 1867 the 
Whigs were in control of what may be described as the pro- 
gressive forces of the House of Commons. Liberals and Radicals 
from 1832 to 1867 did the voting at parliamentary elections for 
Whig, Liberal, and Radical candidates. Liberals and Radicals 
wore returned to the House of Commons in quite large numbers, 
but it was Whig leaders who from 1832 to 1867 organized admin- 
istrations, who assumed all, or nearly all, the high offices in these 
administrations as their prerogative, and also to a very large 
extent exercised control over the Whig, Liberal, and Radical 
groups in the House of Commons. 

Whig leadership and Whigs as the manifestly dominant 
partners in the association at Westminster of Whigs, Liberals, 
and Radicals, however, carried as an obligation some deference 
to Libera] and Radical opimon on constitutional, fiscal, and 
economic issues. The Whigs, moreover, except for a small 
group ^ whose members put the com laws first in their political 
and economic thinking, and viewed these laws exclusively from 
the standpoint of landed proprietors, wore moving away from 
the eighteenth-century valuation of the old commercial system 
and its importance as an asset of the Empire 

So much was this the case that by 1 841 a Whig administration 
— ^that of 1835-1841, of which Viscount Melbourne was Premier — 
was willing to take heavy risks, and did take these risks, in the 
House of Commons, to attempt further inroads on the old 
restrictions of the oommeroial code.'^ In particular such nsks 
were taken in an attempt to curtail greatly the protection to 
grain growers in England, and to curtail, again in the interest 
of consumers in the United Kingdom, the preferences in British 
tariffs for sugar from the West Indies and lumber from British 
North America 

Colonial Opposition to the Old System 

Restlessness at this time in Upper Canada under the con- 
stitutional and fiscal restnetions of British Possessions Acts, 
passed at Westminster and enforced through the Colonial Office 
and the Board of Trade at Whitehall, was not a factor in ending 

1 Only eleven Whig members of the House of Commons voted against Peel’s 
Bill for the repeal of the com laws 

® Cf. Bussell, BecoUeetuma amd SuggeaUons, p 269 ; debate and division on 
sugar duties. May 18, 1841, ParltainmUary Debates, III, Ivm, .762-673. 
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the old commercial system. The end came in 1846-1849 solely 
because the old system had manifestly outhved its usefulness for 
the United Kingdom of the middle years of the nineteenth 
century, and especially for manufacturing England to which the 
export trade was all important. Restlessness in Upper Canada 
imder the restrictions of the old system apparently attracted no 
attention in Parliament at Westminster and none outside 
Parliament. 

The agitation in Upper Canada against two divisions of the 
old system is, however, of significance as indicating that forces 
overseas, that developed much greater strength after 1849, were 
at this time, 1836-1840, lining up against restrictions imposed 
on the colonies solely in the interest of British trade. It is of 
sigmficance as suggesting that had the old system survived 
much longer it would inevitably have brought governments in 
Downing Street into conflict with governments at the capitals 
of colonies now of the dominions, much as in the years from 
1828 to 1873 Downing Street was, as will be seen m subsequent 
chapters, continuously in sharp conflict with the administrations 
of the United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, of Nova 
Scotia, and of all the Australasian colonies, over the questions of 
responsible government and fiscal freedom. 

The restlessness of Upper Canada of 1836-1840 under the old 
system is significant also because it shows the early date at 
which the United States, and its fiscal and economic policies, 
began to influence opinion on these questions in the colonies now 
of the domimons. 

American Influence on Canada 

American influence, quite unconsciously exerted, so far as the 
Government and the people in the United States were concerned, 
first affected politico-economic thought in Upper Canada. It 
first and most directly affected a provmce that always had least 
a’jjmiration and most criticism for American pohtical institutions 
and their fundamental principles ; for from 1791 to 1841 Upper 
Canada was much more royalist, more monarchical, than England 
was from the Am erican Revolution to the middle period of the 
long reign of Queen Victoria. 

After the union of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
in 1841, American fiscal and trade pohtics affected opiaion and 
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fiscal policies in the United Provinces even more generally and 
more obviously than they had affected opinion in Upper Canada 
m the years from 1836 to 1840. Galt’s tariff of 1859 — ^the germ 
of the national pohcy of the Dominion of Canada, as this policy 
was developed from 1870 to 1914 — ^is a monument to the influ- 
ence of Amencan opimon and policies on the fiscal and trade 
pohcies of the United Provinces of 1841-1867. 

Australia and .Now Zealand in the later sixties and early 
seventies of the nineteenth century were affected in their fiscal 
policies, in the adopWn of protectionist tariffs, by American 
influence and example exercised over the Australasian colonies 
by way of Canada. 

In this way American influence, always unconsciously exerted, 
on economic thought in Upper Canada, first perceptible in the 
thirties of the nineteenth century, has, since 1836, greatly affected 
the fiscal pohcics of all the dominions 

Through the domiiuons, as will bo manifest as this history 
proceeds, it has also materially affected the commercial diplomatic 
policy of Groat Britain. It affected it first at the time the Elgin- 
Marcy treaty was negotiated , but it affected it more obviously 
and more generally during the last fifteen or sixtecon years of 
the colonial era of 1783-1914, the years from the abrogation by 
Great Britain, in 1898, of its commercial treaty with Germany, 
and the other twenty-odd commercial treaties that hampered 
the complete fiscal freedom of the dominions, to the beginning 
of the World War of 1914-1918. 

Of the six Bntish North Amencan provinces of 1791-1841, 
Upper Canada was the only one that chafed under British 
Possessions Acts, or at any rate Upper Canada was the only 
province that went so far as to inform Dowmng Street that it 
was chafing under subdivisions of the old commercial system. 
There was apparently no chafing under the old system in the 
Maritime Provinces There was none apparent in Nova Scotia , 
for m 1839 Joseph Howe, the protagonist in Nova Scotia i»f 
responsible government, was willing to accept a form of responsible 
government that would have left tariffs and trade, as under the 
old colonial system, exclusively withm the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. 

The explanation of the apparent absence of chafing under the 
old colonial -system in the Maritime Provinces — ^the lack of 
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protests against British Possessions Acts and restricted fiscal* 
freedom — ^would seem to lie in the different conditions in Upper 
Canada and in the Maritime Provinces None of the Maritime 
Provinces bordered on mannfactnring States of the American 
Republic. Halifax and St. John, unlike Toronto, Montreal, and 
Hamilton, are remote from the centres of manufacturing and 
trade in the United States ; moreover, there were then no 
manufacturing industries in the provinces ' down by the sea ’ 
for which tariff protection was urged, and there were no pro- 
tectiomst movements, nor protectionist tariffs, in any of the 
Maritime Provinces as long as these provinces were autonomous 
and each was in control of its own fiscal system 

But in the years from 1836 to 1840, Upper Canada was, as 
has been recalled, protesting against British Possessions Acts, 
against tariffs enacted for the North American provinces by 
Parliament at Westminster, and also against statutory restrictions 
on colomal legislatures that, as will be realized from subsequent 
chapters, were a mainstay of the old commercial system These 
restrictions on the legislatures, as will at once be reahzed, were 
necessary to safeguard the tariff protection of British manu- 
facturers in the colomes, to secure umformity of fiscal legislation 
all over the Empire and to prevent any contraventions of com- 
mercial treaties entered into by Great Britain before 1878 without 
consultation with the self-governing colonies, treaties, moreover, 
by which the colonies now of the dominions were bound until 
as late as 1898.^ 

It was easily possible for both Upper and Lower Canada in 
the later thirties of the nineteenth century, and especially for 
Upper Canada with its thousands of miles of frontage on Lakes 
Huron, Erie, Ontario, and the St. Lawrence, to draw upon the 
United States for most of the manufactured goods they required. 
There were American manufactures — Clines of hardware, farm 
and lumbermen’s equipment, and leather and felt goods — ^that 
%ere admittedly better adapted to Canadian requirements and 
conditions than corresponding lines of goods exported from the 
United Kingdom under the protection of British Possessions Acts. 

These hues of goods not only met Canadian conditions better 
than similar imports from England, but they could be seen 

^ Cf Rules and Regulations for Her Majesty^ s Colomal Service (1843), pp. 
106-107. 
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•before they were imported. They were much more easily pro- 
cured than similar goods from the United Kingdom ; for long 
before what are now the provinces of Ontario and Quebec were 
linked by railway to Buffalo, Detroit, New York, and Boston, 
there was regular and cheap commumcation by moans of the 
Groat Lakes and the lake and St. Lawrence canals, on which 
navigation is contmued for as long a season as it is from the 
Atlantic ocean tp the tide-water ports on the St. Lawrence 
River.^ 

Canadians, at this* time mostly farmers, lumberers, store- 
keepers and artisans for whom work is always offering in pioneer 
communities, realized these conditions. They also realized the 
hampering restrictions of British Possessions Acts, and the quite 
subordinate powers of the legislature of Upper Canada. The 
result was that from 1835 to 1840 Upper Canada, despite its 
emphasis on the value of the tie to Great Britain, despite also 
the fact that as a province it was supposed to profit more than 
any other North American province from the preferences in 
British tariffs, found tariffs enacted at Westminster irksome 
Upper Canada also realized that British Possessions Acts were 
greatly retarding to import trade with the States of Now 
York and Ohio, in which at this time manufacturing was well 
advanced. 

The Legislative Assembly at Toronto accordingly expressed 
its view of these conditions in petitions or addresses to the 
Colonial Office in London. It complained of the irksomeness of 
British Possessions Acts. It pointed to differentials in favour 
of British manufacturers, ranging from seven and a half per cent, 
to as high as twenty per cent , m some cases even to thirty 
per cent., and it stressed the importance of the people of Upper 
Canada being permitted to buy in the best markets. With much 
frankness, the Legislative Assembly also expressed its impatience 
over the modicum of fiscal freedom which was permitted under 
the old commercial system to colonies with representative 
mstitutions, and contrasted the small part that Upper Canada 
had in determining its fiscal system with the part that States 
of the neighbouring republic, through their representatives and 

^ Navigation on the St. Lawrence usually begins about Apiil 26 . The river 
IS then free of loe. It usually closes not later tlian December 16 . Lake navigation 
extends over a httle longer period. 
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senators in Congress at Washington, enjoyed in framing the 
tarifiEs of the United States.^ 

There was no concession in response to the agitations in Upper 
Canada of 1836-1840 ; and with the imion of the provmces of 
Upper and Lower Canada in 1841 other issues, and m particular 
the vitally important issue of responsible government, occupied 
popular attention until the fiscal revolution in the United 
Kangdom brought preferences in British tanff^ for lumber and 
wheat to an end, and confronted all the British North American 
provinces with the problem of securing a' treaty of reciprocity 
with the United States. 

Among manufacturers in the United Kingdom there was shock 
and dismay, when in 1858-1859 protectionist tariffs were enacted 
by the legislature of the Umted Provinces. There was surprise 
and dismay also at the Colomal Office, at the Board of Trade, 
and in Downing Street generally, at the disturbing use to which 
the Umted Provinces were applying the new constitutional and 
fiscal freedom that accrued to them under the Enablmg Act. 
There would have been less of this surprise had it been popularly 
realized in the United Kingdom to what extent economic thought 
and fiscal policies in the United States had for twenty years 
before 1858-1859 been influencing public opinion in the Canadas. 
There would have been less surprise also had there been a popular 
realization in England of the full significance of the restlessness 
of Upper Canada from 1835 to 1840 under two of the subdivisions 
of the old commercial system. 

There was a general election in the Umted Kingdom in 1841, 
contested almost exclusively on the corn laws and the preferences 
in British tariffs to hold the market in the United Kingdom for 

^ ‘ Laws for the regulation of our trade and commerce are enacted m the 
Parliament of the United Kmgdom and contmually changed and varied without 
our bemg consulted for our interest, although the value of our labour and property 
is unduly affected by this ever- varying system of legislation. In the United 
States the different sections of the several States are fairly and equally repre- 
ssed according to their numbers in the body which regulates their commerce, 
ana thereby raises or depresses the value of their mdustry and estates ’ First 
Report on Trade and Commerce of Select Committee of Legislative Committee 
of Upper Canada, Journals of Heme of Assemhly, 1835, Appendix J, ii 2 
The petitions and addresses on trade conditions and fiscal laws, and the 
replies from the Colomal Office and the Board of Trade — ^the official literature 
of this movement of 1835-1840 of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada 
— ^are to be found m the appendices to the Journals of 1835-1840. See also 
* Reciprocity and Preferences m Canada The Economtst (London), March 18, 
191L 
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colonial sugar and colonial timber ^ It resulted in the return to 
power of the Conservatives under the leadership of Peel, with 
a majonty m the House of Commons of seventy-six over Whigs, 
Liberals, and Radicals 

Had the Melbourne Government been returned to power at 
the elections in July 1841, it was to have been their pohey, as 
Russell recalled in 1874, ‘ to pursue the path of free trade with 
regard to com, sugar, and timber ’ Further reductions m the 
duties enacted to hold the market in the XJmted Kingdom for 
home grown wheat, and for the sugar of the West Indies and the 
lumber of the Canadas and the Maritime Provmces, were con- 
templated by the Melbourne Administration. These reductions, 
moreover, were mtended to open ‘the way to further changes, 
which would save the people at a future period from monopoly 
prices on behalf of the West India planters, the Canadian pro- 
ducers of timber, and the landowners and farmers of England, 
who insisted upon pnees of sugar, timber, and com sufficient to 
protect their own mterests ’ * 

With the progressive party in Parliament at Westminster — 
Whigs, Liberals, and Radicals — committed to free trade to the 
extent Russell described, the Umted Kingdom by 1841 was 
obviously moving, and moving quickly, towards the fiscal 
revolution that was effected, hastened a little by the famine in 
Ireland, for the Empire as a whole by Peel’s two measures of 
the closing months of his last administration, and by the Enabling 
Act, which Russell piloted through the House of Commons and 
Grey through the House of Lords, in the closing hours of the 
session of 1846, and by the Act of 1849 wluch repealed the old 

^ ‘ The Mmistry (the Melbourne Administration) and its partisans wore wise 
enough to see what was the safest ground for them to take in appealing lo the 
people. Their ultimate defeat (in the House of Commons, May 18, 1841) had 
happened m consequence of certam financial measures which they brought 
forward in their Budget. Those moasuies bore the specious character of a removal 
of disabihties from tiado The mterests which they attacked were called “ mono- 
pohes ”, a word odious in its significance, which was foi the first time applied 
to every species of protection given to commerce or agiiculturo. Thus the whole 
of the landowners were styled monopolists, because for the encouragement ^d 
protection of native agriculture the legislature had imposed a duty on the 
admission of foreign com. The same term was applied to the body of West 
Indian propnetors, because their mterests were protected by a duty on foreign 
sugar. In the same way it was attempted to excite popular odium against other 
dasses as favoured m the acquisition of wealth at the expense of the commumty. 
The supporters of the Melbourne Government assumed to themselves the name 
of anti-monopolists ’ Annual Beg%ster, 1841, pp 144-146. 

^ John,’ Earl Biussell, BecoUecHons and Suggealiona, 1813-1873 (1875), p 270 
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navigation code and opened the way for the colonies of the 
dominions to control their own coastwise navigation laws. 

The dominions to-day, as for half a century previous to the 
World TVar, enjoy the status of nation within the Empire The 
Umted Kingdom and the dominions, long before the war, had 
constituted a league of nations under the British flag ; and 
except at Berlin, during the crisis over the refusal of Canada 
after 1898 to concede to imports from Germany the same prefer- 
ences as were conceded under the Dominion tanff of 1897 to 
imports from the United Kingdom,^ the power and status of the 
dominions have never been questioned, either within or without 
the British Empire. 

The source of much of the freedom and power that the dominions 
can and do exercise, but by no means of all of it, is to be found 
in the legislation of 1846-1849. It can be seen in the Enabling 
Act of 1846 — an Act that apart from the preamble occupies less 
than half a page in the Pickering edition of the statutes ^ — ^and 
in the Act of 1849 that freed colonies now of the domimonsfrom 
all that remamed of the old navigation code of 1846-1849, and 
made it possible for aU the self-governing colonies to enact their 
own coastwise navigation laws. 

On the eve of the emancipatmg legislation of 1846-1849, four 
divisions of the old commercial system were in operation in all 
the British North American colonies with representative institu- 
tions — the colomes in which, m the years from 1846 to 1854, to 
representative institutions there was added and apphed the great 
principle of responsible government, the principle under which 
no admimstration can retain power unless it is supported by 
a majority in the lower or popularly elected house of the colonial 
Parliament. 

But all the colonies now of the dominions were not similarly 
affected by the statutes of the old colomal system. The then 
existing colonies in Australasia and South Africa, as has already 
b^en shown, derived little or no advantage' from preferential 
schedules in British tariffs under the old system. Nor, moreover, 
did these colonies come within the scope of British Possessions 
Acts. 

In the early forties of the nineteenth century differential and 

1 Cf Porritt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, pp 442-446 

2 Pickering, The Statutes of the United Kingdom, Ixxxv, pp: 632-533 
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■import duties m the Australasian colonies of New South Wales, 
Van Diemen’s Land (now Tasmania), South Australia, and New 
Zealand, were regulated by local ordinances,’- passed by legislative 
councils that through the system of nominated members were 
under the control of the governor Import duties were low 
They were imposed exclusively for revenue ; and owing to 
conations of trade there was little need for high differential 
duties — ^as in British Possessions Aets for British North Amencan 
provmces — ^to proteet the interests of manufaeturers in the 
United Kingdom. Tte differential duties ranged from only four 
to seven per cent. 

As long as the old commereial system survived the Cape of 
Good Hope was the only colony in South Africa Import duties 
m the Cape Colony, on the eve of the fiscal revolution, were 
regulated by order in council, dated at Whitehall, March 11 , 1842,® 
and in Cape Colony as in Australasia the differentials were much 
lower than in the British North American provinces. 

The navigation law of 1826, Huskisson’s Act, applied to tlic 
Bntish North American provinces and to the Australasian 
colonies. It did not apply, in all particulars, to the Cape of 
Good Hope ; for, as Robinson had reminded the House of 
Commons in 1822, the trade of Ceylon, of the Mauritius and of 
the Cape was at that time comparatively free.'’ Exports from 
British North America and Australia to the United Kingdom, 
and imports into these colonies from the United Kingdom had 
to be forwarded in Bntish vessels. In the British North American 
provinces there long was complaint of this monopoly ; and one 
of their first demands after the free trade legislation of Peel of 
1846 was for the immediate repeal of the navigation law. 

Under Huskisson’s Act the navigation code was made much 
less exclusive than it had been in the eighteenth century. Foreign 
ships were permitted to carry to any British colony goods that 
were the produce of the countries to which the ships belonged. 
For outward bound trade the law of 1825 was more liberal than 
for inward bound trade. It permitted foreign ships to carry the 
produce of Bntish colonies to any non-Bntish country. 

Huskisson’s object, and the object of the Liverpool Govern- 

^ Of. Buies and Begulattom of Bet Majesty's Colonial Set vice, p, 109* 

^ Ibid, 

® Of Parliamentaty D^ates^ II, vi, 1416. 
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ment in which he was president of the Board of Trade, was to * 
establish an open trade directly between the British colonies 
and foreign countries. But it was not the policy of the Liverpool 
administration to throw open this trade to countries that would 
not reciprocate. Power was accordingly given to the Crown — 
in practice to the Cabinet in Downing Street — ^to open the trade, 
by orders in council, to those foreign countries that would concede 
corresponding maritime advantages to Great Britain.^ 

In the years from 1825 to the end of the old commercial system 
seventeen countries ^ had entered into treaties with Great Britain 
by virtue of which vessels under their flags could engage in the 
colonial trade. Most of them could engage in it to the full 
extent permissible under Huskisson’s Act. 

For the provinces of British North America the most important 
navigation treaty of the period from 1825 to 1849 was that 
between Great Britain and the United States. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century there was an increasing trade between 
New England ports and what to this day along the water front 
at Boston are still styled colloquially and on signboards on the 
wharfs, ‘ The Provinces.’ 

It was a trade that was greatly stimulated to the advantage 
of the British provinces, and also to the advantage of the United 
States, by the reciprocity treaty of 1854-1866, the first com- 
mercial treaty ever negotiated by Bntish plenipotentiaries 
exclusively for the advantage of British colonies, a treaty which 
was a direct outcome, it must be remembered, of the filscal 
reforms for which for nearly three quarters of a century credit 
has been accorded to Peel, Gladstone, Russell, and Grey. 

British Tariff Policy in 1842 

The other three divisions of the old commercial system operative 
in the British North American provinces, when an end was made 
to a system which dated back in parts to 1646, or at any rate to 

^ C5f speech by Labouchere, President of the Board of Trade in the Melbourne 
Admmistration, House of Commons, March 12, 1841. Parhammtary D^ates, 
III, Iwi, 152 

2 Prussia, Hanover, Sweden and Norway, Oldenburg, Free Hanseatic Repubhcs 
(of Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg), Colombia, Umted Provmces of Rio de la 
Plata, Umted States of Mexico, Russia, Portugal, Austria, Umted States of 
America, Denmark, Chile, France, and Spam. Rvles and Regulations of Her 
Majesty^s Colonial Service, p 105. * 
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1660,^ were • (1) Bntish tanfEs with preferential duties for colonial 
products; (2) Bntish Possessions Acts, and (3) statutes, or sections 
in statutes, which restrained the freedom of the legislatures of 
the United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland in 
the enactment of tariff biUs 

The tanff in force in the Umted Kingdom on the eve of the 
repeal of the com laws and the excision of protectionist duties 
from the British fiscal system, was that of 1842 ^ This was the 
tanff by which colonial preferences, except those on wheat, were 
regulated. The Act had been earned through Parliament by the 
Conservative administration of which Peel was Premier, Henry 
Goulbum, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Stanley, Secretary of 
State for the Colomes, the Earl of Ripon (Robinson, of the 
inroad of 1822 on the old commercial system) at the Board of 
Trade, with Gladstone as Vice President of the Board 

Peel himself had unfolded the BiU in the House of Commons 
on May 10, 1842. In so doing ho had formulated the pnnciples 
which had guided the Government m framing it. ‘ Wo have 
sought,’ he told the House, ‘ to remove all prolubitions — ^all 
absolute prohibitions — on the import of foreign artiiclos , and 
we have endeavoured to reduce duties which are so Ingh as to 
be prohibitory, to such a scale as may admit of fair comiictition 
with domestic produce.’ * 

In accordance with these principles there was a considerable 
reduction in the high duties on timber from the Baltic countries. 
It was a reduction that Peel estimated would involve a loss of 
revenue amounting to £600,000 But ho quoted the dictum of 
Hume, of the Board of Trade,'* in support of this inroad on the 
monopoly or partial monopoly of the lumber interests of the 
Bntish North American provinces in the markets of the Umted 
Kingdom. Peel assured the House, moreover, that he did not know 
of any article in which a reduction of price would be more useful ® 

'■Of R. H Inglis Palgrave, Didtmuuy of Political Economy, m, p 9. 

* Aa Act to amend the laws relating to customs (6 & 6 Vict , c 47), July 9, 1842. 

® Parhameniary Debates, tH, Ixm, 354 

* James Deacon Hume, famous for consohdation of the customs laws from 
the reign of Edward I to that of George IV, and for his advocacy of free trade 
‘ We have abundance of untaxed coal, abundance of untaxod iron , wo only 
want abundance of untaxod wood, m order to be provided cheaply with the 
three great pnmary materials of employment and mdustry ’ Ibid , p 360. 

6 Ihd. ‘ 
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Even with the reductions in the duties on Baltic timber effected ‘ 
by Peel’s revision of 1842, the differentials in favour of timber 
from the Canadas and the Maritime Provmces were left at an 
exceedingly high level. They were high enough to have secured 
the commendation of Joshua Gee ; even when account was taken 
of the difference in the length of voyage from the timber ports 
of the Baltic and from Quebec or St. John. 

Five items from the comprehensive timber, schedule of the 
tariff of 1842 will suffice to show the value of the preference to 
the lumber and ship-owning interests in the three years that 
preceded Peel’s free trade measures of 1846 ^ 


Class V — Ttniber and Woods 

Deals, battens, boards or other timber or 
wood, sawn or split, and not otherwise charged 
with duty, the load of 50 cu ft . 

Staves, the load of 50 cu ft . . 

Lathwood, the fathom of 216 cu ft . 

Spars or poles of all lengths, 4 m. and under 
6mm (hameter, per 120 

Handspikes not exceedmg 7 ft m length, 
per 120 

Knees, 5 m. square and under 8 m square, 
per 120 ... . . 


From Foreign 
Countries 
£ s. d 


1 12 0 
1 8 0 
2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

2 0 0 


From British 
Possessions 
s d. 

2 0 
2 0 
1 0 

1 0 

0 6 

1 0 


(There was anothei revision of the tariff of the TJmted Kingdom in 1845. No 
change, however, was then made m these duties on timber Cf 8 & 9 Vict., c. 90 ) 


In the three years that preceded the repeal of the corn laws, 
preferences in British tariffs on wheat and flour from the Canadas 
had been determined by an Act carried through Parliament m 
1843 by Stanley, who was then at the Colonial Office. Until 
Stanley’s Act was passed the duties on wheat and flour from 
the Canadas were determined by a general Act, passed in 1842, 
govermng the importation of corn into the United Kingdom. 
Duties in this Act on Canadian and foreign wheat were regulated 
by a shding scale 

'^From 1828 to 1842 wheat from all colonies or possessions, 
other than those m Europe, had been admitted at ports in the 
Umted Kingdom at a duty of five shillings per quarter, whenever 
the price of wheat grown in the United Kingdom was below 

^ The lower duties on timber in the Act of 1842 did not go mto effect until 
seventeen months after Peel introduced his Bill to the House of Commons on 
May 10, 1842 
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'sixty-seven shillings a quarter. When the price of home grown 
wheat exceeded sixty-seven shillings a quarter, the duty on 
wheat and flour from the Canadas and other Bntish colonies 
was sixpence a quarter 


The Last Remston of the Corn Laws 

In 1842 there was a revision of the com law of 1828. It was 
the last revision before the repeal of aU the old com laws in 
1846. The revision of 1842 was effected by a Bill that was carried 
through the House of Commons by Peel, who in 1828 had 
advocated the enactment of the com laws then passed by the 
Wellington Administration of 1828-1830. Changes in the interest 
of consumers were made by the Act of 1842 in the duties both 
on foreign wheat and on wheat imported into the United Kingdom 
from Bntish possessions overseas 

Peel told the House of Commons, when he introduced the 
resolutions on which the Bill of 1842 was based, that he proposed 
to give the same advantage to colonial wheat respecting the 
reduction of prices at which it should bo admissible as wore given 
by the Bill to wheat from non-British countries ‘ But,’ he 
continued, ‘ considenng that the sudden drop in duty from flve 
shillings to sixpence, on account of one shilling difference in the 
price, IS at variance with the prmciple of the law, which socks 
to establish as equable and uinform a reduction of duty as 
possible, we propose to make a new arrangement. We propose 
that when the price of British wheat is under 65s , the duty 
upon every quarter of Bntish colonial wheat shall be 5s. ; that 
when at 55s. and under 56s , it shall be 4s. , when at 60s. and 
imder 575 , it shall be 3s , when at 57s and under 58s , 2s. ; 
when at 68s. and upwards, it shall be Is. Thus,’ added Peel, 
‘ we take away that sudden fall in the amount of duty levied 
upon colomal wheat which takes place under the existing law ; 
but we give to colonial wheat that advantage in the reduction 
of prices which is given to other descriptions of wheat.’ ^ 

The accompanying table shows the duties imposed by the Act 

1 Of 9 Geo IV, 0 60 ; also Peel’s speech on introducing the Com Impoitation 
Bill of 1842 (5 & 6 Vict , o 14), February 9, 1842. ParltKvmeMnry DelcUei, 
III, lx, 229. 

® Parhotmmiary DdteUes (Februaiy 9, 1846), HI, lx, 231 
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of 1842 on foreign wheat, and also the duties payable in accordance 
with the preferential schedule on wheat from the colonies : 


SUdiTi^ Scale governed hy price of 

Foreign 

Canadian 

English Wheai 

per quarter 

per quarter 


£ s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Under 51^ .... 

1 0 

0 

5 

0 

515 and under 52s 

19 

0 

5 

0 

52s. and under 55s .... 

18 

0 

5 

0 

55s. and under 56s. 

17 

0 

4 

0 

56s and under 57s 

16 

0* 

3 

0 

575. and under 58s 

15 

0 

2 

0 

58s and under 59s 

14 

0 

1 

0 


Under the statute of 1842, as under the preceding com law, 
or rather under an interpretation of the Act of 1828 long accepted, 
flour miUed in the Canadas from wheat imported from the Umted 
States was admitted into the United Kingdom as Canadian. It 
thus secured the advantage of the British preferential tariff. 

For several years before 1843 there had been a persistent 
movement in the United Provinces — a movement in which the 
legislature had an active part — ^to secure the admission mto the 
Umted Kingdom of wheat and flour from the Canadas at a nommal 
duty or duty free 

There had been much pohtical trouble in the Canadas in the 
decade from 1833 to 1843 There were the rebellions in 1837. 
Then came the union of the provinces, which was greatly disliked 
in Lower Canada. Later, growing out of conditions in both 
provinces from 1828 to 1840, there was friction between Downing 
Street and the Umted Provinces over responsible government — 
over a demand which until 1847 was resisted by both Whig and 
Conservative Governments in London. 

It is an axiom with engine-room artificers and machine-shop 
men that Hhe wheel that creaks the loudest is the wheel that 
gets the grease ’ In accordance with this axiom, the petitions 
from the Canadas for more favourable preferential terms for 
wheat and flour were at last acceded to by the Peel Government ; 
afld from October 1843, until the com laws were repealed, wheat 
from the Canadas paid a duty of only a shilling per quarter at 
ports in the United Kingdom ; and a barrel of flour ^ was admitted 
on payment of a duty equal to the duty on thirty-eight and a half 
gallons of wheat.2 

^ The bairel contained 196 pounds. 

1669 29 E 


2 Cf. 6 & 7 Vict., c 29. 
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Under Stanley’s law of 1843, moreover, wheat imported into 
the Canadas from the United States and re-exported to the 
United Kingdom, either as wheat or flour, paid only the duty 
of one shillmg a quarter which was imposed on Canadian wheat. 
The object of this concession was to encourage the flour milling 
industry m Canada. A further object was to attract American 
wheat en route to the United Kingdom to what since the forties 
of the mneteenth* century has been developed into the splendidly 
equipped national grain route of the Dominion of Canada ^ 

The two concessions of 1843 — ^the fixed duty of one shilling 
a quarter on wheat, and the inclusion of American wheat, reaching 
the United Kingdom by way of the Canadian national gram route, 
within the terms of the preference — ^are, so far as is traceable, 
the only instances from the American Revolution to the end of 
the old commercial system in which colomes now of the dommions 
exercised any influence in deter minin g preferences for colomes 
in tariff Acts of Parhament at Westminster 

The concession as to wheat passing into the Canadas from the 
United States was of obvious value to millers in Upper Canada, 
in particular to the milling industry at St Catherine’s on the 
Welland Canal, the canal that connects Lakes Ene and Ontario 
It was of value also to forwarders in both provinces, and also of 
some advantage to British shipowners in the trade between 
tidewater ports on the St Lawrence and ports of the Umted 
Kingdom. 

At no time were there large importations of wheat or flour 
from the Canadas. In 1841 the shipments of wheat to the United 
Kingdom were 68,834 quarters The shipments of flour in the 
same year amounted to 594,000 hundredweight. In 1843 the 
shipments were 207,000 quarters of wheat and 325,900 hundred- 
weight of flour. As long as the old commercial system with its 
preferences for colomal products survived, the Canadas were the 
only colomes that ever in one season sent as much as a full 
shipload of wheat mto the markets of the United Kmgdom. 

It might almost be said that before 1846 not a colony other 
than the Canadas had ever contributed as much as a barge-load 
of wheat to the granary of the Umted Kingdom. As will be 
recalled, moreover, the Canadas before 1846 were the only 

^ Cf Eomtt,, ‘ Canada’s National Gram Route Pokhcai Saence Quarterly, 
September 1918, pp 344-377. 
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colonies that by any certain and considerable preferences in 
British tariffs had been encouraged to develop grain growing 

The landed interests in England, when the corn laws were at 
issue, made no pretence to ‘ thinking imperially Had the 
British aristocracy developed an imperial as distinct from an 
insular conscience, the Australasian colomes. Cape Colony, and 
India would in 1844 have been brought fully instead of partially 
within the orbit of the old preferences; and 'wheat and floui* 
from these colonies and India would for two years at least have 
enjoyed the same advantages as in 1843 were conceded to the 
Canadas.^ 

These were the advantages that the British North American 
provinces enjoyed under tariff legislation at Westminster for the 
United Kingdom in the three years that immediately preceded 
the end of the old exclusive system of trade. Preferences for 
lumber, wheat, and flour stood on the credit side of the ledger. 
On the debit side were the differential duties m the British 
Possessions Act of 1842,^ and the sections in these statutes of the 
old commercial system that so greatly restricted the fiscal 
legislation of the British North American provinces. 

The last of the series of British Possessions Acts was much less 
elaborate than some of the Possessions Acts from 1783 to 1842 
The table of prohibitions was reduced to six or seven items.® The 
free list included nearly forty items, chiefly foodstuffs, raw 
materials, equipment, and stores for the fishing fleets, and ^ ail 
goods imported from the United Kingdom after having there 
paid the duties of consumption, and imported thence without 
drawback 

The duties on foreign goods — differentials as they were termed — 
intended to hold the colonial markets for products and manu- 
factures of the United Eongdom or of British colonies ranged 
from seven to fifteen per cent, ad valorem. The highest duties, 
fifteen per cent , were on manufactures of silk and glass from 
noti-British countries Manufacturers in the United Kingdom 

^ Of speech by Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies, in the debate on 
com from the colomes, House of Commons, March 26, 1844. Parliamentary 
D^tes^ ni, Ixxiu, 1572 

^ An Act to amend the laws for the regulation of the trade of British possessions 
abroad (5 & 6 Vict., c 49), July 16, 1842. 

® The most important prohibitions were gunpowder, ammunition, arms and 
utensils of war, except when imported from the Umted Kingdom ; and ‘ sugar, 
not bemg refined m bond m the Umted Kingdom 
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of cotton, linen, and woollen goods, of leather and fancy goods, 
of soap and candles, of clocks and watches, and of hardware, 
were protected by duties of only seven per cent. 

All protectionist duties of twenty or thirty per cent, in the 
interest of British trade — duties imposed by Robinson’s Act of 
1822, or by Huskisson’s Act of 1825, of which, it will be remem- 
bered, there were complaints in Upper Canada in 1835-1840 — had 
completely disappeared at the revision of the Possessions Act in 
1842. 

Gladstone, who was then Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
was in charge of the revision of 1842 ; and when he asked the 
House of Commons to reduce the differentials he recalled the 
legislation of 1822 and 1825.^ He recalled also that the differ- 
entials m other colomes than those in British North America 
had never been higher than from four to seven per cent. 

As though anticipating opposition to lower differentials for the 
colonies in America, an opposition that did not develop, certainly 
not in any strength, Gladstone sought to forestall criticism by 
recalling and examimng the arguments against interference with 
the existing differentials. He characterized as groundless any 
fears that British manufacturers would suffer loss of trade if the 
differentials in the British Possessions Act — exclusively a measure 
for British North America — ^were brought nearer to the level 
of the differentials that protected British manufacturing interests 
in colonies in Australasia and elsewhere in the eastern hemisphere. 

Gladstone, furthermore, asked the House to accept the new 
and lower scale of differentials because ‘it afforded an oppor- 
tunity, with practical convenience, of giving more full and striking 

^ ‘ The colonial system as it existed between this country and its dependencies,’ 
said Gladstone, in recallmg the old commercial system as it stood at the end of 
the wars with France of 1793-1814, ‘ was one of extreme strictness The relaxa- 
tion of the late system had commenced sixty years ago , and since the peace 
of 1815 matenal changes had been effected m the policy of the commercial 
system of the colonies. In the year 1822, under the present Lord Ripon, then 
Mr. Eobmson, and agam m the year 1825, under the lamented Mr Hus^sson, 
measures were mtroduced mto the British Parliament the general effect of winch 
was to substitute protective duties for the prohibitory duties levied before. 
Although this had been done, and although the result had been, so far as it 
went, satisfactory . . . yet the duties which were still leviable by the authority 
of the Imperial Parliament were fixed at rates which could not be justified, 
either with re^rd to the colomes themselves, or wnth regard to the prmciples 
laid down by Parhament (m the Declaratory Act of 1778) with respect to its 
colomal legislation In certam cases the operation of the system as it at present 
stood was extremely onerous.’ House of Commons, February 8, 1842. Farha- 
mmtary Delates, III, lx, 152. 
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application to a principle which they had long adopted — ^that of 
rendering to our colonial fellow subjects another of those acts 
of goodwill to which alone they were to look for cementing the 
connexion between the colonies and the mother country He 
was confident, he said, as he closed his speech, and handed in at 
the table the resolutions on which the Possessions BiU was based, 
that the measure would be hailed by the colomes as a measure 
of goodwill on the part of the Imperial Parliament ; and therefore, 
both on commercial and national grounds, he ventured to 
recommend it to the favourable consideration of the House.^ 

The foregoing quotation from Gladstone’s speech of February 8, 
1842, in fact the whole of his speech, and also its reception by the 
House of Commons, illustrate the wearmg down process to which 
the old commercial system was subjected in the twenty years 
from Robinson’s inroad on it to 1842, when its end was unmistak- 
ably in sight. 

The differential duties to protect Bntish manufactures from 
1842 imtil they were aU repealed by the legislatures of the United 
Provinces, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland in 1847-1848, under powers suddenly and 
unexpectedly conferred upon them by the RusseU-Grey Enabling 
Act of 1846, had been reduced by Parhament at Westminster 
much as in the period from 1825 to 1842 duties in British tariffs 
to protect British manufactures in the markets of the United 
Kingdom had been reduced. These reductions in the duties m 
both tariffs, British tariffs and Possessions Acts, from 1842 to 
1846 exemplified the growing confidence of British manufacturers 
in their abihty to hold their own m all British markets, insular 
and colonial, against competition from any other manufacturing 
countries. 

The duties in the Possessions Act of 1842, even the highest of 
them, were only half as high as some of the duties in the tariffs 
of 1858-1869 of the United Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada — ^the first protectionist tariffs enacted in any of the 
colomes now of the dominions. 

Comparison of the differentials of 1842-1846 with the high 
protectionist duties of the Cayley and Galt tariffs of 1858 and 
1859 partially explains the surprise and dismay of manufacturers 
and exporters m England and Scotland when they suddenly 

1 /6»c?, pp. 164, 160. 
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discovered that under the commercial freedom that had accrued 
to the self -governing colonies from the Enabling Act of 1846, 
it was possible for the colonies to impose protectionist duties 
avowedly intended to reduce the volume of imports from the 
United Kingdom, and discovered also that it was quite impossible 
for either the Colomal Office or Parliament at Westminster to 
effect any reduction m these protectiomst duties in tariffs of 
self-goverrimg colomes. 

Colonial Oovemora as Guardwms of British Interests 

The position of the British North Amencan provinces on the 
eve of the complete abandonment by Great Britam of the old 
commercial system under the operation of three of its sub- 
divisions — ^navigation code, British tanffs, and British Possessions 
Acts — ^has been described with some detail. Only one other 
subdivision — ^restrictions on the fiscal freedom of the legislatures 
of the Bntish North Amencan provinces — ^now remains to be 
examined. 

Some fiscal powers were possessed and exercised by all the 
legislatures for nearly half a century before 1846. The legislatures 
could and did enact tanff duties on imports They could and 
did enact these duties for revenue purposes ahke on British and 
non-British imports. But it was not possible for any of the legis- 
latures to reduce the differentials of Bntish Possessions Acts, which 
afforded imports from the United Kingdom an easy precedence 
over non-Bntish imports on entermg colomal markets 

The fiscal enactments of the provincial legislatures were always 
and invariably subordinate to tanff legislation at Westminster 
for the colonies ; and every colonial tariff Act carried somewhere 
within its four corners a stereotyped intimation that the Act was 
effective only in so far as it did not contravene fiscal legislation 
enacted at Westminster 

A colonial Bill that did contravene fiscal legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament had little likehhood of receiving the Ro^al 
Assent. The governor stood guard at the political capital of the 
province. He was ready, as the legislature was never perimtted 
to forget, with his veto. In the rare event of a Bill that con- 
travened a British enactment receiving the Royal Assent from 
the governor, it had to run the gauntlet of the Board of Trade 
at Whitehall. 
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From the Board of Trade, contraventions of legislation of the 
Imperial Parliament or of treaties entered into by Great Britain 
were reported to the Colonial Office, and acting on the counsel 
of the Colonial Office, the Cabinet advised disallowance. The 
Cabinet itself, in practice, disallowed the Bill, because as regarded 
legislation from the colonies, the proceedings of the Pnvy Council 
at the final stage of a Bill were for the most part httle more than 
formal. 

Governors of colomes, on their appointment, received in wntmg 
long, explicit, and detailed instructions as to their duties and 
responsibilities in the administration of the laws on which the 
old commercial system was based, and the laws by which it was 
safeguarded. The supervision of the operation of the old system 
in the colomes centred, in fact, about the governor, who, in 
particular, had always to keep a watchful eye on the proceedmgs 
of the legislature, especially in those colonies where the lower 
house was popularly elected. 

Instructions to Governors 

In addition to the instructions given in London to each governor 
on his appointment — ^instructions which usually had reference 
to the particular conditions of the colony to which he was gomg — 
each outgoing governor was also furnished with a copy of printed 
rules and regulations for the colonial service Here again, as in 
the written instructions to governors, much emphasis was laid 
on vigilance m the administration of the laws of the old com- 
mercial system. 

Against one contingency, one line of departure by colonial 
legislatures, governors in these rules and regulations were par- 
ticularly cautioned On no account must a colomal legislature 
be permitted to pass a colomal tanff Bill in which there were any 
differential or discriminating duties. 

' As the imposition of discriminatmg duties on goods imported 
into British colonies, when the discrimination is made for the 
protection of some branch of British or colonial industry, is an 
office of great difficulty, to the right discharge of which an 
intimate acquaintance with commercial treaties and political 
relations between this kingdom and foreign states is indis- 
pensable,’ reads a paragraph in the rules and regulations for the 
colomal service, as they stood on October 1, 1843, ‘ much serious 
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mconvenience would result from any attempt to legislate on such 
a subject in ignorance of those treaties and relations.’ 

‘ This knowledge continued the rules and regulations, as they 
were revised only three years before the end of the old system, 
and only six years before the contest m the United Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada over responsible government ended in 
a complete victory for the Umted Provinces, and led to radical 
changes in the position and functions of governors in all colonies 
now of the dominions, ‘ can not be possessed m the required 
degree by the various local legislatures of the colonies of this 
kingdom, as they have no means of knowing the state or objects 
of pending negotiations, nor even of ascertaining with absolute 
precision the terms of treaties actually concluded , nor is it 
possible that so many distinct legislatures, having no means of 
mutual communication and concert should act consistently with 
each other on such subjects ’ 

‘ The local opinions or interests of each colony continue these 
instructions for the guidance of governors in restraimng legisla- 
tures in enactmg tariffs to supplement British Possessions Acts, 
' would dictate the laws of each, and the general code of the 
Empire, compiled from so many different sources, would be at 
the utmost variance with itself on a subject on which unanimity 
and consistency are indispensable. In such a state of law, her 
Majesty’s government could not negotiate or treat with con- 
fidence with any foreign state for commercial purposes ; nor 
could they fulfil such treaties as might be made. Painful and 
injurious discussions with those states would arise, and perhaps 
mdemnities and compensations would have to be paid ’ 

‘ Her Majesty’s government, therefore, object in prmciple 
reads another paragraph of these instructions framed to secure 
absolute uniformity in tariff legislation all over the Empire, ‘ to 
the assumption by the local legislatures of the office of imposing 
differential duties on goods imported into the respective colomes. 
Parliament having' already prescribed the rules by which suc^ 
duties are to be discnminated ^ with reference to the place of 
origin or of export, to Parhament alone the power of altenng 
these rules must be reserved ’ 

‘The single exception to this general rule’, continues this 
explicit statement of the powers denied colonial legislatures in 
' - ^ By British Possessions Acts. 
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ensicting tarifis or imports, ‘ will occur in any cases in whicli her 
Majesty’s government may have suggested to any local legislature 
the enactment of any such discriminating duties. If such cases 
should arise the ministers of the Crown would be able to take 
the necessary measures for obtaining the subsequent sanction of 
Parliament for any such innovation ’ 

Then came, in these instructions of 1843, a mandatory clause. 
‘ The governor will therefore it reads, ‘ exercise, all the legitimate 
influence of his office to prevent the mtroduction into the colonial 
legislature of any law by which duties may be imposed on goods 
in reference to their place of production, or to the place from 
which they may be exported, or of any law imposing on refined 
sugar imported mto the colony higher duties in the case of sugar 
relived in this country in bond from foreign sugar, than in the 
ease of sugar refined here from British colonial sugar.’ 

The Colonial Governor's Veto Power 

As will be recalled it was at this time possible for a governor 
to veto any Bill passed by a legislature. Certain Bills he was, in 
accordance with ^ instructions, compelled to transmit to London 
for the Royal Assent. These were known as reserved Bills. Assent 
to a reserved Bill was given or withheld, as was deemed expedient 
by the Colonial Office. In addition to the veto of the governor, 
and the withholding in Downing Street of assent to reserved 
Bills, there was also the general power of disallowance. At least 
two opportunities were thus afforded of vetoing any BiU of any 
colonial legislature — one at the capital of the colony, and the 
other in Downmg Street. 

These opportunities were not deemed sufficient in 1843 to 
hold legislatures m check as regards tariff Bills ; for as wiU have 
been realized from the clause last quoted from the rules and regula- 
tions it was mandatory on the governor to prevent Bills which in 
the least degree threatened the ‘ unanimity and consistency ’ of 
th^ fiscal system of the Empire from being introduced into the 
legislature On such Bills, if they should have passed all them 
stages in the lower and upper houses of the legislature, the veto 
of the governor was a certainty Obviously from the clause 
in the general instructions to governors which has been quoted, 
it was the policy of the Colonial Office to prevent the subject of 
discriminating duties from being discussed in colonial legiHatuxes. 
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Both by paxticular and general instructions it was the duty of 
a governor to withhold his assent from any Bill embodying 
differential duties. It was his imperative duty to veto such 
Bills, because ‘ her Majesty could not be advised to sanction any 
laws of this nature which her Majesty’s government had not 
previously recommended, or which Parliament had not expressly 
sanctioned 

It was also made mcumbent on a governor to procure, when- 
ever it might be in his power, the exclusion from general revenue 
Acts, and the enactment by distinct and separate statute, of all 
such laws as the colonial legislature might desire to pass, affectmg 
external trade ^ 

The purpose of the last instruction was apparently to prevent 
‘ tacking ’ It was to avoid the failure of a revenue Bill, through 
veto, on account of the incorporation in it — ^tacked on to it — of 
what were regarded as imacceptable proposals affecting tariffs 
or external trade. A veto on a revenue Bill might create a 
financial cnsis for a colonial government. It might even impair 
its credit by disorganizing its revenue system. 

A veto of a separate Bill, affecting m some degree external 
trade, might thwart the pohcy of a legislature Further than 
that it could create no serious crisis , and it was always possible 
for a governor who had vetoed a Bill of this description to 
inform the legislature that the Bill impaired the unanimity and 
consistency of the fiscal system of the Empire, or, m other words, 
that the vetoed Bill was in conflict with imperial statutes on 
which the old commercial system was based Such an intima- 
tion stopped further proceeding , for a legislature was always 
aware that m all that concerned the old commercial system 
Parliament atWestmimsterwas supreme and colomal legislatures 
subordmate 

The legislature at Halifax had been estabhshed for seventeen 
or eighteen years when the Declaration of Independence was 
signed and promulgated at Philadelphia Nova Scotia to-day 
has the distmction of possessing the oldest law-makmg body in 
any of the British domimons.^ It was created m 1768 , and 
between that time and the end of the old commercial system 
legislatures were estabhshed in Pnnce Edward Island in 1773, 

^ Cf Bides a/nd BegidaUons of H& Majesty's Cohmai Service, pp 106-108. 

^ Cf Burpee; Sandford Fleming, Empire BvMer, pp 271-276. 
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in New Brunswick in 1784, in Lower Canada in 1792, in Upper 
Canada in 1792, in Newfoundland in 1832, and, in 1841, with the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada under the constitution of 
1840, there came into existence a new legislature for the Umted 
Provinces 

The Nullification of Representative Government 

The powers that these legislatures could exercise before 
Parliament at Westminster passed the Enabling Act of 1846, 
and before responsible government was conceded to all the British 
North American provinces east of the Rocky Mountains in the 
decade that followed the end of the old commercial system, were 
exceedingly small No one legislature had larger powers than 
another Prince Edward Island, with its population of thirteen 
thousand, had as large powers as the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada of 1791-1840, which on the eve of the union of 
1840 had an aggregate population of not less than one million. 

The legislatures of this period, an era of old style crown colony 
government at its worst, were hampered at every turn Some- 
times the hampering was due to the power that the governor and 
the executive council — then under no control by the popularly 
elected house — could exercise through the control of the nominated 
legislative council.^ At other times it was statutes of the old 
commercial code that hampered the freedom of the legislatures 
of British North America — ^the only statutory restrictions, as 
distinct from the prerogative of veto, that at this time restrained 
their fiscal freedom. 

Again, at times when the house of assembly and the legislative 
council happened to be m agreement, the legislature was hampered 
by the veto power of the governor ; by the usage as to reserved 
Bills , and also by the general power of disallowance that was 
exercised, nommally and ceremoniously, by the Crown, but in 
reality, as will become evideint in succeeding chapters, by one 
or two members of the permanent staff of the Colomal Office in 
Lbndon. 

1 ‘It may fairly be said that the natural state of government m all these 
colomes is that of collision between the executive and representative body. In 
all of them the admmistration of pubho affairs is habitually confined to those 
who do not co-operate harmoniously with the popular branch of the legislature 
and the government is constantly proposmg measures which the majority of the 
assembly reject and refusing its assent to bills which that body has passed.’ 
Durham, Beport, ii, p 73 • * 
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■ By these hampering processes, some of them possible by 
statute, others possible through the exercise of the veto, and still 
others due to the extent to which representative institutions had 
been warped away from their original intent and purpose, repre- 
sentative government in all the older provinces now of the 
Domimon of Canada, by the decade that preceded the fiscal 
revolution, had been to a large extent nulhfied.^ 

Durham realized this early in his investigation of 1838-1839. 
TTis sympathies were with democracy and with a democratic 
working of representative institutions. Ignoring apparently the 
old commercial code, and the extent to which this code hamstrung 
the legislatures of British North America, Durham declared that 
he could see no imperial interests ‘ which require the complete 
nullification of representative government.’ ® 

‘ But if there be such a necessity,’ added Durham, ‘ it is quite 
clear that a representative government in a colony must be a 
mockery and a source of confusion.’ ‘ To suppose that such 
a system would work well ’, he continued, ‘ implies a belief that 
the French Canadians have enjoyed representative institutions 
for half a century without acquiring any of the characteristics 
of a free people , that Englishmen renounce every political 
opinion and feeling when they enter a colony , or that the spirit 
of Anglo-Saxon freedom is utterly changed and weakened among 
those who are transplanted across the Atlantic ’ ® 

For eighty years Durham’s searching, detailed, and destructive 
criticisms of the working of representative institutions in the 
British North American provmces, and his exposure of the failure 
of political emhzation that had caused the rebellion of 1837, 
have been accepted as well grounded. The restrictions on the 
legislatures of the period from 1791 to 1840 were as Durham 
described them, and none of these restrictions was more obvious 
or more hampering than those which affected trade, tariffs, and 
navigation. 

Durham either overlooked or purposely ignored one imperial 
interest for the close and rigid protection of which some of the 
restrictions had been established and maintamed. These had 
been maintained m the interest of what the rules and regulations 
for the colonial service of 1843 described as ‘ unanimity and 
consistency ’ in the fiscal system of the Empire. They were all 
1 Dtirham, E&port, ii, p. 75. * Ibtd., pp 79-80. “ Ibtd , pp 80-81 
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in the interest of the old commercial system, which was originally 
devised for the commercial aggrandizement of Great Britam and 
not for the commercial development of oversea dominions, or 
for the creation in these dominions of a political civilization of 
which freedom was to be as much a characteristic as it was of the 
political civilization of Great Britam. 

The Movement for Besponsible Oov,ernment 

In the British North American provinces responsible govern- 
ment was an older issue than fiscal freedom. It dated from 
1828, and there was no movement in any of these provinces for 
fiscal freedom earlier than that in Upper Canada in 1835-1840. 
Complete success attended the movement for responsible govern- 
ment m 1849. The question was settled when Parliament at 
Westminster m this year voted down resolutions embodying 
petitions to the Crown to disallow the Rebellion Losses Act, passed 
by the legislature of the Umted Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada. 

The prmciple of responsible government was thereafter un- 
assailable, either m the self-governing colonies, or at Whitehall 
or Westminster. With the powers that accrued to the colonies 
after responsible government had been conceded, and with the 
influence of the fiscal policies of the United States on political 
thought and movement in Upper and Lower Canada, it is not 
conceivable that the restrictions of 1791-1846 on the fiscal freedom 
of the legislatures of the British North American provinces could 
have sumved for a decade after responsible government was 
established, even if it had been possible to hold back the fiscal 
revolution in the Urdted Eangdom for another twenty years. 

The shackles of the old commercial system were too obvious, 
too harassing, too burdensome, and too humiliating to have been 
tolerated for long by colonies of the era that began after the 
Colonial Office, the Cabinet in Downing Street, the House of 
Commons, and the House of Lords had all accepted and endorsed 
Elgin’s comprehensive and beneficent interpretation of the term, 
responsible government. 

The total population of all the colonies as estimated by the 
Colonial Office m 1842 was 4,674,335. In the British North 
American provinces in 1842 the aggregate population was 
1,621,152. In the West Indies it was 901,082. In the Australasian 
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and other colonies of the eastern hemisphere the aggregate 
population was 2,162,101 ^ At that time, 1842, there were in 
existence only eleven of the colonies that are now of the dominions 
The white population of these colonies in 1842 was approximately 
1,268,000 2 

From the beginning m the seventeenth century of England’s 
acquisition of dominions overseas to the Great War of 1914-1918, 
there had been seven eras in the evolution of political civilization 
and government in British colonies that are now of the domimons. 
Briefly described these eras were : 

1. The era of personal rule of the governor, acting under 
instructions from the Colomal Office. 

2. The era of a legislative council, nominated by the governor. 

3 The era during which part of the legislative council was the 

mstrument of an mformal kind of representation — a means of 
feelmg and in some degree conformmg to pubhc opimon 

4. The era m which part of the legislative council was elective — 
a minority of the council, but none the less an influential minority. 

6. The era in which came the separation of the legislature into 
two chambers, one nominated and the other elected — ^in brief 
the era of representative institutions. 

6. The era of responsible government, by which the executive 
was placed in the hands of men practically nominated by the 
majority m the popularly elected house ; and 

7. Q?he era of confederation, with the status and weight of 

^ Cf. Knight, PohUcal Dictionary, (1845), i, p. 567 

2 Accoiding to estimates made by the Colonial Office between 1835 and 1839 
and compiled by Kobert Mont Martin, the white populations of the colonies 
now of the domimons were then as follows 


Upper Canada 

400,000 

Lower Canada 

600,000 

New Brunswick 

27,704 

Nova Scotia 

15,617 

Cape Breton Island 

3,125 

Prince Edward Island 

2,131 

Newfoundland 

36,000 

New South Wales . 

80,000 

Van Diemen’s Land 

45,000 

West Austraha 

2,500 

South Australia 

3,000 

Cape of Good Hope 

, 50,000 


New Zealand is not included in the statistical tables prepared by Mr Martin^ 
Statishcs of the Golonies of the British Empire^ prepared from Official Records 
of the Colonial Office, By Robert Mont Martin, Esq., 1839 From table used 
as Frontispiece.* 
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confederation, the era which began with the confederation of the 
British North American provinces rnider the constitution of 
1867 ; which witnessed the creation of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia in 1900 ; and finally the creation of the Union of South 
Africa in 1910 ^ 

At the time Peel carried through Parliament his two free trade 
measures of 1846, and the Russell administration, in the same 
session, called upon Parliament to pass the Enabling Act, only the 
colomes in British North America were nearing the era of respon- 
sible government. Colonies in Australasia and South Africa were 
either in the era of political development in which there were 
legislative councils that were partly elected, or they were in the 
era in which legislatures were of two chambers, one nominated 
and the other elected. 

From 1791 to 1846 aU the British North Amencan provinces — 
the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland — ^were m this era of nominated legislative 
councils and popularly elected houses of assembly They were 
in the era in winch the governor had large powers, and chose his 
executive council mainly from the nominated upper chamber, 
and was usually httle concerned as to the views and opinions 
of the men who were in a majority in the lower house. 

Revenue bills originated in the lower house. In accordance 
with the usage at Westminster, revenue bills could origmate only 
in the popularly elected chamber. Otherwise, only to a small 
degree was the governor or the executive council dependent on 
the goodwill of the House of Assembly. 

The assembly might refuse or pass bills. It might vote or 
withhold supphes ; but from 1791 to the estabhshment of 
responsible government the assembly could exercise no influence 
on the nomination of a single servant of the Crown. The executive 
council, the law officers, and the heads of the various state 
departments were all appointed without any regard to the wishes 
of^he people or their representatives. 

Moreover, however decidedly the assembly might condemn 
the policy of a government, the men who advised that policy, 
usually members of the executive council and heads of state 
departments, retained their offices, and, as Durham phrased it, 
‘ their power of giving bad advice ’ If a law was passed after 
1 Cf G E. Marmdm, The Letters of Fredenc Lord BUchford, p. 300. 
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repeated conflicts between the legislative assembly and the 
executive council, it had to be carried into effect by men who had 
strenuously opposed it ^ 

It has never been claimed by writers on the colomal history 
of Great Bntam that any glory attached to the era of the 
nommated legislative councils and popularly elected lower 
houses, with the governor or executive council, or both combined, 
in control of both houses of the legislature or partly independent 
of the House of Assembly, 

In the history of the development of political civilization in 
the colomes now of the dominions from 1783 to 1914, the fifth 
era is one to which in these later days nobody points with pride 
while every Enghshman points with satisfaction and pride to the 
era of responsible government — ^the era of the creation of nations 
within the Empire The older era through which nearly all the 
colonies that are of the domimons passed m the years from 1791 
to 1867 IS an era that as regards the British North American 
provinces is never recalled with satisfaction. 

It is as dismal in its memories and traditions as the pigsty 
era in the history of the poor law of England If it is recaUed, 
as it sometimes is, it is perhaps to emphasize that since it came 
to an end British troops have never been called upon to suppress 
a rebellion of men of British or European origin in any British 
colony Sometimes it is recalled as proof that the loss of the 
Amencan colonies brought with it no immediate change in the 
attitude of Downing Street toward colomes that after 1783 
remained of the Empire — as proof that Great Bntam did not 
learn the lesson from the revolt of 1776 until after the rebellions 
in Canada of 1837-1838 

At other times era No. 6 is recalled in order that endorsement 
may once more be given to Durham’s classic comment on it, 
when its charactenstics revealed themselves to him, ‘ that it is 
difficult to conceive what could have been their theory of govern- 
ment who imagined that in any colony of England a body 
invested with the name and character of a representative assembly 
could be deprived of any of those powers which m the opinion of 
Englishmen are inherent in a popular legislature ’ ® 

In two of the British North American provinces, the Canadas 
and Nova Scotia, the fifth of these eras in the evolution of 
1 Durham, Bepurt, li, p. 77. “ Ibid , ii, p. 76. 
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government in British colonies was manifestly nearing its end 
when the fiscal revolution in the United Kingdom astonished the 
world. In the Canadas the struggle for responsible government 
was practically won when at the end of 1847 Elgin, who was 
appointed by the Russell Administration, succeeded Sir Charles T. 
Metcalfe as Governor-General. 

In the brief period from the umon of the provinces to the ap- 
pointment of Metcalfe, in the years from 1840 to 1843, responsible 
government had been partially conceded, first by Lord Syden- 
ham, and then by Sir Charles Bagot, who succeeded Sydenham 
at the end of 1841. Metcalfe conceived that it was his special 
mission m Canada to withhold a full concession of responsible 
government. Erom 1843 to 1845 he worked energetically and 
persistently with this object as his goal. He wrought to th^s end, 
moreover, with the full support of the Peel Admimstration, and 
in particular with the whole hearted support of Peel, Wellington, 
and Stanley ; and also, as is now known, with the commendation 
and endorsement of his pohcy and its aims by Queen Victoria.^ 

Metcalfe’s attempt to stay the progress of responsible govern- 
ment was, from the first, as hopeless as the long continued 
counter movement to the agitation for parliamentary reform 
in England and Scotland of 1781-1832. The Russell Administra- 
tion, when it assumed power after the downfall of Peel, reahzed 
this. 

Elgin accordingly was mstructed to concede what was demanded 
by Baldwin and La Fontaine, the leaders of the Liberals and 
Radicals in Upper and Lower Canada, leaders who at this time 
commanded a majority in the House of Assembly.^ 

The new Governor-General acted on his instructions loyally 
and to the full, for Elgin’s sympathies were with the constitu- 
tional reformers in the Canadas, and by marriage he had been 
related to Durham, whose Report had aroused new hope in the 
men who were associated under the lead of Baldwin and La 
F<^ntame 

The Conflict over Colonial Fiscal Policies 

Responsible government was completely and firmly established 
by 1849, and with its establishment contemporaneously with the 

^ Of '^monmA'KslcLex,TheLeltterBoJ Queen Y%ctonail8S7-1861,n pp 111-112. 

2 Cf. Earl Grey, The Cohmal Pohcy of Lord John RvsselVs Adimmatrahon, 
1, pp. 208-209 
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revolution in the fiscal and commercial polioy of the Empire 
there began almost immediately the conflict between the Colonial 
Office and the self-governing colonies over the fiscal pohcy of the 
colonies that went on from 1847 to 1896. 

It had been the confident expectation in Downing Street that 
the end of the old commercial system would bo followed by 
a uniformity of fiscal legislation throughout the Empire Parha- 
ment controlled the fiscal pohcy of the Umted Kingdom Through 
the Colonial Office it controlled the general fiscal policy of the 
crown colonies, and in the early years of the new fiscal system 
it was assumed, as a matter of course, that the self-governing 
colonies, in possession of their fiscal freedom, would not use it to 
diverge from the fiscal pohcy of the United Kingdom and the 
crown colomes. 

Eree trade, it was conceived at Whitehall and at Wostnunster, 
and in the constituencies of the United Kingdom, was hence- 
forward to be the permanent and unvarying fiscal policy of the 
Empire, as in the days of the old commercial system re.striction 
had been the pohcy in force in the United Kingdom and in all 
the oversea possessions of Great Britain. 

All the self-governing colomes except Newfoundland sooner 
or later developed quite other views as to the fiscal policies most 
advantageous to their particular conditions. One after another, 
as will appear as this history of the fiscal freedom of the dominions 
proceeds, their legislatures enacted tariffs with comparatively 
high protectionist duties, duties that until 1897 were m all the 
protectiomst colonies imposed alike on manufactures from British 
and non-Bntish countries 

During these forty-eight years, 1847-1895, what may be 
appropriately described as a propaganda for tariffs all over the 
Empire based on the prmciples of free trade, and for umformity 
in tariff legislation, was carried on from the Colonial Office With 
one exception, duly noted in subsequent pages, every Secretary 
of State for the Colomes from Earl Grey to the Earl of Kimberley 
— every statesman who was at the Colonial Office from 1846 to 
1895 — ^was more or less engaged in this propaganda. Every 
Colonial Secretary of this period was a minister of propaganda 
with all the self-governing colonies as the realm of his propaganda 
activities 

In the history of the activities of state departments at White- 
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hall from 1832 to 1914 there is nothing that can be compared 
with this Colonial Office propaganda for a fiscal system for the 
Empire based on the principles of the fiscal reforms of the United 
Kingdom of 1846-1849. Its aims were to ensure that in Ihe 
tariffs of the autonomous colomes there should be no differential, 
retaliatory, discriminating, or protectionist duties. 

These aims were sometimes impressed on newly appointed 
governors about to proceed over sea. At another time, as m 
1850, when there was framed a new constitution for colonies now 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, Parliament came into the 
propaganda and, at the instance of Grey, embodied m the Con- 
stitution Act a section that estopped any of the legislatures of the 
Austrahan colomes from enacting tariffs with differential duties.^ 

Thousands of pages of dispatches went out from the Colonial 
Office in these years m support of the principle of free trade and 
emphasizing its applicabihty to the Empire as a whole. Accom- 
panying these dispatches, practically as part of them, there were 
long and detailed minutes from the Board of Trade, in which 
objections were taken to BiUs of the legislatures — Bills that had 
been reserved — ^by which it was proposed to enact either differ- 
ential or protectionist duties, or in some cases to stimulate local 
industries by bounties. 

There were dispatches and also minutes from the Board of 
Trade that were as long as pamphlets, and that were written, 
consciously or tmconsciously, in a spirit of earnest controversy. 
A hbrary almost big enough to meet the needs of the Cobden 
Club could be formed of these dispatches of the Colonial Office 
and minutes of the Board of Trade of 1847-1895. 

In reply to these dispatches and minutes there were sent to 
London from the capitals of the British North American provmoes, 
or from Ottawa after Confederation, or from the capitals of the 
colomes of Australasia, dispatches or minutes of council almost 
as long as the dispatches that had been received from the Colonial 
Ofl^e. These d^patches were usually quite as controversial in 
character as those that went out under the signatures of Colonial 
Secretaries. 

Erom these dispatches there could be formed a library that 
would serve the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, or the 

1 Of. An Act for the better government of her Majesty’s Anstralian colonies 
(13 & 14 Vict., c. 59, sec. 27). 
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Home Market Club of Boston ; for there were pens at the colonial 
capitals that were pushed as zealously in support of protectionist 
tariffs in the colonies as those at the Colonial Office and at the 
Board of Trade m London were so long pushed in the interest 
of a fiscal system for the Empire based on the principle of free 
trade. 

As will be reahzed from succeeding chapters, this umque 
propaganda from a department of state at Whitehall failed. 
Apart from estopping the Australian colomes for at least twenty- 
three years from establishing tariff systems of which differential 
duties were a part, it achieved no outstanding success. It 
achieved no success that has been deemed worth mention in the 
fiscal and economic history of the Empire. Part of the propaganda 
was discontmued after the Palmerston Administration, in which the 
Duke of Newcastle, as Colomal Secretary, had refused to shoulder 
the responsibihty of advising the withholding of the Royal Assent 
to Galt’s tariff of 1859 

The history of the propaganda is a history of failure. It is 
a history of failure that is obvious to the world ; for when Great 
Britam went to the aid of France and Belgium in the war of 
1914-1918, Newfoundland was the only one of the dominions in 
which there was not a protectionist tariff, with high duties enacted 
to protect manufacturers in the dommions from competition of 
maniifacturers of the United Kingdom. 

At times the propaganda of 1847—1895 created friction and 
irritation between the Colomal Office and admimstrations at the 
pohtical capitals m British North America and Australasia. 
There were interchanges between the Colonial Office and Toronto 
in 1859 and between the Colomal Office and several of the 
Australasian colonies in 1871-1873, that were at times tart and 
rasping in tone and spirit ; so much so, as regards the inter- 
changes of 1859 over Galt’s tariff, as to attract attention beyond 
the limits of the British Empire. 

Outspoken utterance at times characterized speeches of members 
of the House of Commons or of the House of Lords, when these 
members identified themselves with a propaganda for an Empire 
on a free trade basis, and protested agamst the high duties 
imposed on British manufactures by the national policy tariffs 
of the Dominion of Canada of 1879-1896. 

But by 1887 these protests at Westminster were of the past, 
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and between 1873 and 1895 there was not much hfe or continuity 
in the Colonial Office propaganda, although it was not until 
1895 that the Australian colonies were completely free of the 
restraining section oi the Constitution Act of 1850. 

For twenty-five years before the Great War there had been 
a well-established and loyally observed understanding that the 
United Kingdom was to follow its own course as regards its fiscal 
system, and that the self-governing colomes were to enjoy similar 
liberty of action in the realm of fiscal legislation. The propaganda 
failed. But every trace of friction and irritation that it had 
ever aroused had completely disappeared before the celebration 
of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s reign in the summer 
months of 1897. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE DOMINIONS AND THE CROWN COLONIES— THE 
FISCAL POLICY OF THE CROWN COLONIES 

A CHANGE of much sigmficance was made in 1907 in the 
organization of the Colonial Office in London. It was a change 
which was long overdue, for it would seem that the last previous 
reorganization of the department had been made as long ago 
as 1830.^ The change was made in 1907 because of a series of 
important changes m the relations of Parliament at Westminster, 
the Ministry in Downing Street, the Colonial Office, the Treasury, 
the Customs Department, and the General Post Office in London, 
to the provmces or states that are now of what are known as the 
British oversea dominions. 

These changes, which had their beginnings in the old British 
North American provmces of Lower and Upper Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, had been going on from at least 
as early as the union of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
in 1840-1841.2 They had proceeded m all the colonies of British 
North America, Australasia,^ and South Africa at an accelerated 

^ Lord Blachford was at the Colonial Office from 1847 to 1871, bemg Under 
Secretary from 1860 to 1871 ‘ Fifty years ago,’ he wrote, m a detailed memoran- 

dum prepared in or about the year 1885, ‘ the colomes were divided m general 
mto two classes — crown colonies, m which the Crown was almost absolute, and 
colomes having representative mstitutions, that is to say, colonies m winch 
mqney could not be granted, or laws passed, without the consent of an elected 
assembly. The executive government was in all cases alike composed of per- 
manent officers, appomted by the Crown’ George Eden Marmdm, Letters of 
Lord Blachford, p 296 

^ Cf 3 & 4 Vict , c 35 , G. Poulett Scrope, Memmr of Charles Lord Sydenham, 
pp. 139-163 

® The term Australasia, or Australasian colomes, as used m these pages, is to 
be understood as used m the same sense as it was at the colomal conference at 
Ottawa m 1894 It was then decided, July 4, that if the words ‘ be used m any 
motions or amendments that may be brought before the conference, they shall 
mean the colomes of Australia and New Zealand ’. Official Report, p 173 
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pace from 1847, when the Earl of Elgin became Governor-General 
of Canada, to the creation of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
which came into existence by virtue of the action of the people 
of Australia and of an Act of Parliament at Westnunster to 
which Royal Assent was given by Queen Victoria on July 9, 1900 ^ 

At the reorganization in 1907 of the department of the Secretary 
of State for the Colomes, all the oversea possessions of Great 
Britam, with the exception of India, were grouped in one or other 
of two divisions.^ The grouping was by political status. It was 
determined by the constitution of each of the oversea possessions, 
which in turn determines the relation of the colony to Parliament 
and to the Colonial Office 

In one group, and the group with which in these pages I am 
almost exclusively concerned, are the dominions. These are the 
larger oversea possessions of Great Britain, possessions in which 
there are abonginal inhabitants, but in which, except in South 
Afnca, the people of the Bntish race are in a majority. The 
domimons call for no continuous attention from Parhament at 
Westminster. Their internal affairs demand attention only at 
long and irregular intervals ; their relations with the world at 
large have, at least smce 1907, created httle work for the Foreign 
Office , and, as regards their internal affairs, they throw no 
heavy or continuous duties on the Colomal Office. 

In the second division of the Colomal Office are the crown 
colonies and the protectorates These oversea possessions 
receive some attention from Parliament, larger and more con- 
tmuous attention than Parhament is called upon to bestow on 
colomes in the dominions class 

The crown colomes and protectorates, of which m 1914 there 
were nearly fifty, receive mfimtely less attention than was 
bestowed on the colomes now of the donunions from 1783 to 1860. 
But they do receive some regularly recurring attention from the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords. In particular, some 
attention is bestowed on them when the annual vote for tiie 
Colonial Office is before Parliament , for the Colonial Office vote 
is one on which any aspect of crown colony government can be 
discussed.® 

1 63 & 64 Viot., c. 12. ® Cf Cokmud Office Ltst, 1910, x. 

® ‘This IS one of the few, perhaps the sole occasion in the year, on which 
either the House or the country has any opportunity of receiving an account of 
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These colonies and protectorates are, unlike the dominions, not 
autonomous Eepresentative institutions — ^legislative assemblies 
or legislative councils, some of them elected on democratic 
franchises — ^are established and have long been estabhshed m 
most of them. But representative institutions, plus responsible 
or Cabinet government, are necessary to an oversea possession 
as a qualification for entry into the dominions group ; and in 
none of the crown colomes or protectorates has responsible 
government, as it exists in Canada or Newfoundland or New* 
Zealand, been established. 

The internal and external concerns of aU the crown colonies, 
and in particular their tariffs of import duties, which since 1846 
have all been framed solely with a view to the raising of revenue,^ 
are constantly under the supervision of the Colonial Office, 
which deputes to the governors of crown colomes in regard to 
tariffs and other matters larger and more varied powers than can 
be deputed to the governors of colonies in the dominions group. 

Thelong-estabhshed general pohcy of the Imperial Government 
in its relations with the crown colomes can be summarized in a 
few pages , for the crown colonies and protectorates, as well as 
the Indian Empire, lie outside the scope of this history of the 
fiscal freedom of Canada and the other British oversea dominions 

The principles of this policy — ^the general, broad, and abiding 
principles, on which the crown colonies in the old and the new 

the stewardship of those to whom is entrusted the government of the depen- 
dencies, which are known as crown colomes ’ Harcourt, Secretary of State for 
the Colomes, House of Commons, June 27, 1912 ParUameniary Dd)ateSy V, 
xl, 504 

^ ‘ Apart from Hong Kong and Smgapore, which have no domestic exports, 
and m which free trade exists in the strictest sense of the term, the fiscal system 
of the productive crown colomes is established on a basis of free trade, modified 
by the exigencies of revenue. The policy of protection, in the accepted sense 
of the term, does not enter into the fiscal system of the crown colomes, for the 
best of all reasons as a rule they have nothing to protect So far from imposing 
duties of customs for the purpose of protecting their own mdustry, their custom 
revenue is derived entirely from commodities which it is to their mterest to 
adjnit, and on the admission of which their very existence depends. With the 
e?^eption of duties on spirits and tobacco, countervailed by duties of excise, 
there are no duties which it is to the mterest of any class of the community to 
mamtam They are, therefore, in no sense protective duties But as these 
colomes are generally dependent on foreign imports, not only for all manufactured 
goods, but m many cases for their food supply, it has come to be recognized 
that the burden of taxation can most fairly be distributed among those who 
participate m the wage fund, by duties of customs. The tariff, accordmgly, is 
so constituted as to secure a just mcidence of taxation on the various classes 
of the commumty.’ Sir Charles Bruce, The. Broadstone of Empire Problems 
of Crown Colony AdmimstraUon, u, pp. 300-301. 
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world are governed from Downing Street — ^are determined (1) by 
Parliament as the interpreter of the spirit of the British constitu- 
tion,^ and (2) as regards tariffs and the general fiscal policy of 
the crown colonies, by Parliament as the guardian of the fiscal 
and commercial pohcy of the United Kingdom, and of the crown 
colonies and protectorates, as this fiscal and commercial policy 
was estabhshed at Westminster by the free-trade legislation of 
1842-1850. 

All the crown colordes in 1918, as regards their fiscal pohcies, 
are in much the same subordinate position as were all the British 
oversea possessions — colomes now in the dominions group, and 
possessions now in the crown colony division — ^before Parhament 
in 1846 established the Umted Kingdom and the crown colonies 
on the basis of free trade, and in 1849 repealed the old navigation 
code. 

Tariffs on imports in the crown colonies m which there are 
legislative assemblies or legislative councils are always and 
consistently framed to harmonize with the free-trade policy of 
the United Kingdom. They must, in their general principles, be 
m the same key with the tariff enactments that are to be found on 
the statute book that is m the keeping of Parliament at West- 
minster. 

For nearly seventy years before the outbreak of the Teutonic 
war — ^from 1846 to 1914 — ^whether a Conservative or a Liberal 
Government were in power at Westminster, a tariff for a crown 
colony in which there were customs duties intended to afford 
protection to mdustries in the colonies was impossible. 

Until as long after the abandonment of the old commercial 
system as 1878 the mstructions issued to the Governor-General 
of Canada on his appointment, and the instructions issued from 
the Colonial Office to all governors of colonies m which there 
were legislative assemblies or legislative coimcils specifically 
forbade governors to assent in the name of the Crown to any 
Bill by which differential duties were imposed.® 

Similar prohibitions were embodied in all instructions to 
governors of British North Amencan provinces from 1758, when 

Bruoe, ioc. cut , i. Preface, p xuc 

® Ctf Instructions to Gkivemors, 1763-1867, Sesavmd Papers (Canada), 1906, 
No 18 , Instructions to the Earl of DufEeim, Governor-General of Canada, 
1872-1878, quoted by Z. A Lash, The Working of Federal Inshtvttons in Canada, 
in the Federation of Canada, 1867-1917, pp 81-82 
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a legislature was established in Nova Scotia, until 1878, when the 
Marquess of Lome was appointed Governor-General of Canada. 
Instructions continued to be framed according to the old form 
until 1878, notwithstanding the fact that in Canada for nearly 
a quarter of a century before Lome became Governor-General 
there had been tari ffs of the United Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, tariffs m the Mantime Provinces, and also tariffs 
of the Dominion of Canada, under which differential duties were 
or could have been imposed.^ 

The old prohibition — one of many devices of the old commercial 
system intended to establish and maintain uniformity in com- 
mercial pohcy throughout the Empire * — ^was, moreover, con- 
tinued in instractions to governors until 1878, notwithstanding 
the successful revolt in the United Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1859 against the fiscal pohcy, which from 1846 to 1873 
the Colonial Office persistently pressed on aU the colonies that 
are now of the domimons.® 

It was contmued for thirty-two years after the adoption of 
free trade as the pohcy of the Umted Kmgdom, despite the fact 
that from 1858 to 1867 there were, m the tariffs of the Umted 
Provmces, duties which were avowedly enacted to protect 
manufacturers m what are now the provmces of Ontario and 
Quebec agamst competition from England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
as well as against competition from the United States. 

The prohibition remamed also as part of the instractions to 
govemore-general of Canada, notwithstandmg the fact that 
differential duties, frequently protested agamst by the Colonial 
Office in the period from 1846 to 1873, were possible under the 
tariffs of the Dominion of Canada of 1867, 1868, and 1870. It 
was contmued, moreover, until as late as 1878, despite three 
outstandmg facts in the fiscal history of the Empire from 1846 
to the year m which the old instruction to governors of British 
North American colonies was discontinued. 

jThese facts are : (1) That the tariff enacted by Parhament at 
Ottawa m 1870 imposed new duties on imports from the United 
Kmgdom, and m particular on coal, which had previously reached 

^ Cf speecli by the Earl of Kimberley, Colomal Secretary, House of Lords, 
May 20, 1873 Parliamentary D^ates, III, ccxvi, 156-157 
^ Cf Rules and Regulations for Her Majesty's Colonial Service (1843), pp. 
106—108 

® Cf, Pomtt, Sixty Years of Protection in Canada, pp 223-260. 
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Quebec and Montreal in comparatively large quantities as ballast 
in timber-carrying vessels on the outward voyage from England ; 
(2) that in 1867 the legislature of Victoria, now a State in the 
Commonwealth of Australia, enacted a tariff to protect manu- 
facturers in the colony from competition of manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom , and (3) that by 1871 the Colonial Office 
had abandoned its long-contmued efforts to dissuade colonies 
with responsible government from adopting tariff pohcies which 
were not in harmony with the free-trade policy of the mother 
country ^ 


CHAPTER II 

CROWN COLONIES NOT OP THE MOVEMENT FOR FISCAL 
FREEDOM— AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON THE MOVE- 
MENT IN SELF-GOVERNING COLONIES 

Thebe is no parallel between the two groups of British over- 
sea possessions in regard either to their constitutional history or 
to their fiscal history. There is certainly no parallel in regard to 
fiscal history between the dominions group and the crown colonies. 
Except for some measure of freedom to make agreements for 
reciprocal trade, ^ the crown colonies made no appreciable progress 
in the direction of fiscal freedom They made no progress, and, 
unhke the colonies now of the dominions, they attempted no 
progress in the years from 1858 to 1873, the years in which the 
colonies of the dominions, both as regards constitutional develop- 
ment and fiscal and diplomatic freedom, were pushing steadily 
forward to the status of nation within the Empire. 

The earlier of these years, 1858, is a date-hne in the fiscal 
history of the dominions. It witnessed the enactment by the 
legislature of the Umted Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
of the first protectiomst tariff m any part of the Empire, after 
Great Britam had adopted free trade as its fiscal policy in 184S. 

1 01 Pomtt, op mt , pp. 265-270 ; Ambrose Pratt, David Syme, the Father 
of Protection in Australia , Eamberley, Dispatch of July 13, 1871, to Governors 
of Australian Colonies ; Correspondence with the Australian Colonies with 
Reference to Proposed Intercolonial Tariffs, Colonial Accounts and Papers* 
1872, p. 5. 

s Cf. Porritt, The Evolution of the Dominion of Canada : its Government and. 
its Politics, p 445 , Bruce, The Broadstone of Empire, ii, p 304 
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In jSiscal history the Act of the legislature of the United Provinces 
is known as the Cayley tanfE. It took the name from William 
Cayley, born in Sussex, England, in 1807, who was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, an emigrant to Upper Canada 
in 1834, who in 1858 was Inspector-General, or Minister of Finance, 
in the Government of the United Provinces.^ 

The first conflict between the Colonial Office and a self-governing 
colony over a protectionist tariff — & tariff antagonistic to the fiscal 
policy and also to the manufacturing interests of Great Britain — 
was provoked, not by the Cayley tariff, but by a still more protec- 
tiomst tariff, enacted by the legislature of Upper and Lower 
Canada in 1859 — a tariff known in the constitutional and fiscal 
history of the Empire as the Galt tariff, from the name of the 
Minister of Finance, Alexander TuUoch Galt, who framed it and 
carried it through the House of Assembly of the legislature at 
Toronto. 

There was no conflict between the Government of the Umted 
Provmces and the Colonial Office over the Cayley tariff It 
seems somehow to have escaped the attention of the Colonial 
Office, despite its comparatively high protectionist duties against 
manufactured imports from the United Eongdom, and its obvious 
clash with the propaganda of the Colomal Office for tariffs in all 
the colomes based on free trade. 

But the Cayley Act of 1858 was the first protectionist tariff m 
any British colony after the fiscal revolution in Great Britam of 
1846 for which Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell were 
responsible , and it was in the years from 1858 to 1873 — ^from 
the enactment of the Cayley tariff^ to the repeal in 1873 by the 
Imperial Parliament ^ of part of section 31 of the Austrahan 
Colomes Government Act of 1850^ — ^that the self-govermng 
colomes now of the Dominion of Canada and the colonies of 

1 Cayley has found no place in the Dictionary of National Biography, For 
some biographical details I am indebted to his only surviving son, &Ir H. S. 
Cayley, of the British Columbia bar. 

Cf Statutes in Canada , 22 Vict , c. 76 ^ 36 & 37 Vict , c 22 

^ ‘ Provided also, and be it enacted,’ read section 31, ‘ that it shall not be 
lawful for the legislatures of any of the said colomes to levy any duty upon 
articles imported for the supply of her Majesty’s land or sea forces ; nor to levy 
any duty, impose any prohibition or restriction, or grant any exemption or 
bounty, drawback or other privilege upon the importation or exportation of any 
article, nor to impose any dues or charges upon shippu^, contrary to or at 
variance with any treaty or treaties concluded by hei Majesty with any foreign 
power.’ 13 & 14 Vict , c 59. 
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'Australasia ^ achieved the larger part of the complete and unre- 
strained fiscal freedom that all the colonies now of the donoinions 
have enjoyed since 1898 

Complete and absolutely unrestricted freedom dates only from 
1898, when the colonies were emancipated from the last remaining 
restrictions on their full fiscal freedom, restrictions that were due 
to the existence of twenty-one or twenty-two commercial treaties 
made by Great Britain before 1878,2 which the colomes had 
been included without consultation and without their consent. 

The repeal of section 31 in the Australia Act of the Imperial 
Parhament, or rather the repeal of part of it in 1873, is another 
landmark m the history of the fiscal freedom of the colonies 
nearly as outstanding as the Galt tariff of 1859, the modern 
charter of the fiscal freedom of the dominions. The amending 
Act to the Constitutional Act of 1850 is a landmark of much 
importance, because the section which was then repealed in 
part was one that was embodied in the original Act as a matter of 
fiscal policy by the Whig andfree-trade administration of 1 846-1 852. 

It was a part of the written constitution of the Austrahan 
colonies that for twenty years estopped any of these colonies, not 
from enacting protectionist tariffs ^ uniformly apphcable to 
imports from aU countries and similar in aim to the Cayley and 
Galt tariffs of 1858 and 1859, but from enacting tariffs in which 
there were differential duties. 

In practice, moreover, section 31 in the Australia Act of 1850 
prevented New Zealand from enacting differential duties with 
a view to agreements for reciprocal trade with any of the Austra- 
lian colonies It had this restraining effect, although in the 
Imperial Act of 1852 for New Zealand, the written constitution 
of the colony, no section had been inserted by the Conservative 
Government of 1852 for the express purpose of estopping the 
legislature of New Zealand from enacting tariffs with differential 
duties, tariffs m conflict with the principles on which in 1846-1850 
the modern commercial and fiscal system of Great Britain haji 
been based. 

^ Cape Colony and Natal had no part in the struggle for fiscal freedom of 
1846-1873 

® In 1878 self-governing colonies ceased to be included without their consent 
in commercial treaties made by Great Britain. 

® Victoria established a protectionist tariff agamst the United Kmgdom and 
all other countries m 1867. 
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In these fifteen years, 1858-1873, the colonies in Canada and 
Australasia — ^not all of them, but most of them — ^put themselves 
sharply into conflict with the propaganda from the Colonial OflSce 
for tariffs all over the Empire based on free trade , and, as will 
be reahzed from subsequent chapters, these colonies secured 
for themselves a large measure of fiscal freedom They secured 
this freedom, moreover, in face of persistent protests from the 
Colonial Office, as well as of much adverse criticism in Parliament 
at Westminster, and many unavaihng protests from manu- 
facturing interests in England and Scotland — ^interests that were 
exceedingly slow to reconcile themselves to the protectionist 
duties against British exports in tariffs in British colonies, 
and slow also to abandon the long existing tradition that 
England * holds her colonies for the sole purpose of extending 
her commerce 

The crown colonies, which m 1917 had a population of forty 
millions, among whose inhabitants are to be found, in the words 
of the Book of Daniel, ^ aU peoples, nations, and languages that 
dwell in all the earth,’ ^ prospered in the era of British colonial 
rule that began in 1841. They profited from the partnership 
between the white and the coloured races by which the resources 
of the crown colonies are still being developed.® But while both 
crown colonies and colomes of the domimons have materially 
prospered in the new era which may be dated from the beginning 
of responsible government in the British North American provinces 
in 1841-1849, and the abandonment of the old commercial system 
by Great Britain in 1846-1849, the crown colomes, unlike the 
seK-goveming colomes, point to no advances since 1846 in the 
direction of fiscal freedom. 

Economic and industrial conditions in the crown colomes, 
although from at least as early as 1862 ^ they had impelled some 
of the West Indian colonies to desire power to make reciprocal 
tariffs and tariff agreements, never impelled any of the crown 
colonies to attempt to draw to themselves, as the United Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada had done with complete success m 
the years from 1858 to 1867, power to enact protectionist tariffs. 

^ Hugh Fmley to Sir Evan Nepean, Quebec, February 9, 1789. W. P. M. 
Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution, 1759-1915, p 195. 

2 ' The Crown Colonies and Protectorates,’ Guardian (Manchester), March 20, 
1917. ® Cf Bruce, op cit , i, pp. 34-36 

^ Cf . J. H Gray, Confederation, pp 353-354. 
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None of the crown colonies developed manufacturing industries 
in respect of which the claim could be advanced that they were 
in need of protection against British or non-British competition. 
There were no manufacturing industries, infant or adult ; and, 
moreover, the crown colonies, unlike the provinces of British 
North America, when they were without infant or adult industries, 
and when they imported all the manufactured goods they required 
from the Umted, Kmgdom or the Umted States, had no manu- 
facturing or protectionist neighbours. 

The provinces of British North America, and especially Upper 
and Lower Canada, in the two extremely critical decades of their 
constitutional and economic history — ^the twenty years that 
followed the abandonment of the old commercial system by 
Great Britain in 1846 — ^had, on the other hand, as their next 
neighbour, a great non-Bntish country peopled by the same race 
as were four of the British North American provinces. It was a 
neighbourmg country, moreover, in which a protectionist system 
was estabhshed, and in which in these critical years for the 
British provinces manufacturing industries were manifestly 
thriving 

The economic pohcies of all the British colomes that since 1907 
have been of the dominions group, and also the commercial 
diplomatic pohcy of Great Britain since 1878-1898, as will 
become manifest as this history of the fiscal freedom of the 
dominions proceeds, have been enormously influenced by two 
conditions which affected the British North American provinces, 
conditions which were non-existent in the crown colonies, and 
also non-existent in the colonies of Australasia and South Africa 

These were (1) the fact that Upper and Lower Canada, now 
Ontario and Quebec, and in 1918 pre-eminently the industrial 
and manufacturing provinces of the Dominion of Canada,^ lie 
alongside the great manufacturing States of the American 
Republic ; and (2) that when the opportunity was unexpectedly 
afforded, through the medium of the Enabling Act passed Iiy 
Parliament at Westminster in 1846 to free the then existing 
self-governing colomes from the old commercial system,^ of 
drawing to themselves almost complete control of their fiscal 

^ Cf Porritt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada^ pp 22-28 ; Alpheus Todd, 
ParliamevMry Government in the British Colonies, p 184 

2 Cf 9 & 10 Vict , c. 94 
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policy, the United States was already well established on the 
protectionist basis from which it has never swerved to any 
marked degree, or with any permanency. 

The legislature of Upper Canada had moved for fiscal freedom 
six years before the Enabling Act was passed by the Imperial 
Parhament as a measure essential to the roimding out of the free- 
trade legislation at Westminster of 1846. Fiscal freedom was 
denied Upper Canada by the Imperial Government in 1840. When 
it was unexpectedly conceded to aU the British North American 
Provinces in 1846 as incidental to the fiscal revolution of that 
year in the Umted Kingdom, manufacturing was prospering in 
those States nearest to the international line with which by the 
middle years of the nineteenth century the commercial and social 
relations of Upper and Lower Canada, long known as the Canadas, 
were nearly as close as they are or ever were between Scotland 
and England. 

A century and a half intervened between the British and French 
war of 1766-1763, and the great war which began to convulse the 
world in the autumn of 1914. In these one hundred and fifty 
years no factor in world history, not exceptmg England’s struggle 
with France of 1793-1816, more directly or more variously in- 
fluenced the constitutional, fiscal, diplomatic, economic and social 
history of Great Britain, and of the present day dominions, than 
the American Revolution of 1776-1783. 

Had Frankhn’s boldly advanced plea of 1783 that Great Britain 
concede the whole of Canada to the United States been granted, 
it is probable, nay, it appears certain, that the fiscal history of 
Australasia and the Umon of South Africa from 1846 to 1918 
would not be the history that, as the facts present themselves, 
must be unfolded in these pages. 

Through its tarifi pohcy, the Umted States has indelibly im- 
pressed itself on the economic and fiscal policies of all the auto- 
nomous dominions of Great Britain. Even Newfoundland need 
no^‘ be excepted from this statement ; for, while Newfo un dland 
has never had protectionist tariffs, its economic history was 
influenced by the Elgin-Marcy reciprocity treaty of 1864r-1866, 
and in more recent years by concessions made in tariffs enacted at 
Washington to fish and other commodities for which the Dominion 
of Canada and the Dominion of Newfoundland have long sought 
markets in other than British countries. 

1669 29 
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CHAPTER III 

THE OLD COMMERCIAL SYSTEM AND ITS ENFORCE- 
MENT IN THE COLONIES 

Theee is no lack of authority for the statement that it was not 
the intention of ‘the Russell Admimstration that was responsible 
for the Act of August 28, 1846, ‘ an Act,’ as the title reads, ^ to 
enable the Legislatures of Certain British Possessions to Reduce 
or Repeal Certain Duties of Customs,’ ^ that any colonies, coming 
under the provisions of this Act to complete and round out Peel’s 
free-trade measures of the same eventful session of Parliament, 
should draw to themselves power to enact tariiffs with differential 
duties, or tariffs in which there were protectionist duties against 
imports from the United Kingdom or any part of the British 
Empire. 

England was scarcely more taken aback by the Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia in 1774, or by the resolutions of the 
American Association of October of the same year to end all 
trade relations with Great Britain, than were the Colonial Office, 
the statesmen and politicians at Westnunster, and the commercial 
and manufacturing classes of the United Edngdom by the enact- 
ment in 1859, by the legislature of Upper and Lower Canada, of 
the protectionist tariff framed and carried through the House of 
Assembly at Toronto by Galt, a comparative newcomer to Canada 
from Scotland, who at that time was Minister of Finance of the 
Umted Provinces. 

The old commercial system extended over the whole of the 
British Empire. Every detail of it was under the control of 
Parhament at Westminster, with the Board of Trade, the Treasury, 
and the Colomal Office m charge of its administration. Legisla- 
tion of a fiscal and commercial character enacted in the years from 
1783 to 1846 by the legislatures of Newfoundland, Nova Sco'tia, 
New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and Upper and Lower 
Canada, the only legislatures in colonies now of the dominions 
group that before 1846 were empowered to pass any tariff measures, 

^ Duties, it will be recalled, that had been imposed on imports into the colonies 
by legislation enacted at Westminster in 1843 or earliei. 
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was supplementary to the fiscal legislation enacted at Westminster 
for the Empire at large. 

All laws enacted by any of these legislatures of the British North 
American provinces were not only supplementary to the fiscal 
legislation of Parliament , they were subordinate to the Acts of 
the Imperial Parhament. Every Act of a legislature of a colony 
concenung customs duties had embodied m it the statement that 
it was effective only m so far as it did not contravene any Act 
passed by Parhament at Westmmster. There were, moreover, as 
long as the old commercial system survived, at least five agencies 
of the Imperial Government whose constitutional or statutory 
duty it was to prevent any contravention in the colonies of the 
great body of laws enacted at Westmmster to keep the old com- 
mercial system intact. 

At the capitals of the provinces there were (1) the governors, 
whose mstructions as to their duties and responsibihties m the 
administration of the fiscal and navigation code of the Empire 
were detailed, exphcit and peremptory ; and on whom extremely 
heavy penalties might fall m the event of any contravention of the 
code ^ At the ports of entry in all the colonies there were (2) in- 
spectors general of customs duties, who were appomted in London ; 
and (3) comptrollers and collectors of customs duties, who were 
appointed by the Treasury, who acted on instructions from 
London, and were responsible to the Treasury, through which 
department of state they received their salaries ^ 

At Whitehall there was (4) the Colonial Office, whose political 
chief was of the Cabinet, by which in practice, though not in form, 
any Bill of a colonial legislature to which the governor might have 
given assent for the Crown could be disallowed within two years of 
its enactment. At Whitehall also there was (5) the committee 
for trade of the Privy Council, now long known as the Board of 
Trade 

Under its old, or its modern name, the Board of Trade was a 
department, closely associated with the Colonial Office, that, in 
the working of the old commercial system and for half a century 
after 1846, was vigilant in its microscopic examination of all Bills 

^ Of. Instructions to Lord Dorchester, Governor-General of Canada, 1786-1796, 
dated September 16, 1791, pp. 3-26, Part I, Archives B&port (Ottawa), 1904. 

^ Parliamentary D^ates^ III, Ivn, 901-902 ; Return of the Imperial Of&cers 
of Customs at Ports m Canada, Hova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ptince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland, on January 1, 1852, pp. 1-3 
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of colonial parliaments or legislatures directly or indirectly affect- 
ing tariffs or treaties. It was a department, moreover, that, when 
legislatures of colonies began to exercise the freedom which accrued 
to them under the Enabhng Act of 1846 and to enact protectionist 
tariffs, was in practice the guardian at the metropolis of the 
Empire of commercial treaties entered into by Great Britain to 
which* colonies now of the domimons willingly or unwillingly were 
parties. 

jUntil as late as 1876 writers of text-books on the working of the 
British constitution and on the functions and powers of the various 
state departments at Whitehall, held that formal sanction of the 
Board of Trade must be given to tariff Acts of colomal legislatures 
before they could receive the assent of the Crown ^ 

One feature stands out prominently in the history of the Board 
of Trade. It was continuously loyal to the old commercial system. 
It was also continuously loyal to the new commercial policy of 
Great Britain, of 1846-1850, as long as the Colonial Office, acting 
always on the counsel of the Board of Trade, could (1) estop the 
enactment by legislatures in colonies with responsible government 
of tanffs with ifferential duties, or (2) as long as the Colonial 
Ofi&ce deemed it worth while to attempt to persuade colonial 
executives, or colomal Cabinets, not to embark on tariff legisla- 
tion in which differential duties were embodied ^ 

Only once apparently did the Board of Trade report adversely 
and strongly to the Colonial Office against a tariff that conflicted 
with the commercial policy of Great Britain, solely by reason of 
the fact that it embodied protectionist duties that were uniformly 
apphcable to imports from aU countries, including the United 
Kingdom. 

The Board of Trade furnished the Colonial Office with what 
might not inaptly be described as a free-trade pamphlet against 
Galt’s tariff of 1859. But, as will subsequently appear, responsible 
government was firmly established in 1859 in the Umted Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, whence came this second protectionist 
tariff enacted by a colonial legislature after the Enabling Act of 
the Imperial Parliament went into effect in 1846. Responsible 
government also by this time was as well established in all the 

^ Of Alpheus Todd, Parliamentary Government in England, II, p. 791 

^ Of. dispatches and minutes concemmg Tariff Act of Dommioii of Canada of 
1868. Sessional Papers (Canada), 1869, No 47. 
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British North American provinces, in nearly all the colomes that 
are to-day of the Commonwealth of Australia, and in New Zealand. 

The result of these conditions, all distinctly adverse to the 
Colonial Office propaganda for colomal tariffs in harmony with 
the tanff pohcy of Great Britam, and adverse to any continuous 
or effective control from Dowmng Street over fiscal legislation in 
the self-governing colonies, was a reluctant and avowedly grudging 
acceptance of the tariff of 1859 of Upper and Lower Canada. The 
Duke of Newcastle, who as Earl of Lincoln had lost his seat for 
South Nottinghamshire at the general election of 1846 because of 
his adhesion to Peel and his free-trade policy,^ was at that time, 
1859, at the Colonial Office. 

Newcastle did not dare to advise Lord Palmerston’s Govern- 
ment of 1859-1866 to counsel the withholding of the Royal Assent. 
The Act went into effect.^ A precedent was established for all the 
other self-govermng colonies, in Australasia, as well as in British 
North America One division of the propaganda for free-trade 
legislation all over the Empire completely collapsed within twelve 
or thirteen years after it had been begim at the Colonial Office in 
1846 , and thereafter it was useless, as a measure of practical 
pohtics, for the Board of Trade to trouble itself with tariff Bills 
from the seff-govermng colonies that conflicted with British fiscal 
pohcy only because they embodied duties for the protection of 
colonial manufacturing industries 

From 1846 to 1878, however, there was other work for the Board 
of Trade in connexion with the fiscal and commercial legislation of 
the colomes. For ten or eleven years after the acceptance of Galt’s 
tariff had estabhshed a precedent m regard to merely proteetiomst 
tariffs that could not be ignored in Dowmng Street, the Board 
of Trade reported adversely to the Colonial Office on aU Bills of 
colonial legislatures that embodied differential duties. 

From the earliest years of the new fiscal system of the Umted 
Kingdom, and for as long as the Colonial Office deemed it ex- 
pedient to estop the British North American provinces from 
enacting Bills to establish bounty systems to aid colonial industries, 

1 liincoln was the son of the fourth Duke of Newcastle His father, who was 
a protectionist, conti oiled the borough of Newark and also exercised great 
political influence in the county of Nottingham Gladstone owed his first seat 
m the House of Commons to the Duke of Newcastle, who, m 1846, in the exercise 
of his power as a pohtical boss, dropped both his son and Gladstone, because 
they had, m the House of Commons, supported the free-trade legislation of Peel. 

® Cf. Porritt, Sixty Yeats of Piotection %n Cartada, pp. 242-260. 
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the Board of Trade reported adversely to the Colonial Office in 
respect also of these BUQls.^ 

The functions of the Board of Trade in connexion with legisla- 
tion m the colonies were nearly as old as those subdivisions of the 
old commercial system that had their beginnings in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Notwithstandmg the fiscal freedom that 
accrued to the self-governing colomes from 1846 to 1873, as a 
result of their persistent assertion of freedom or persistent de- 
mands for freedom, the Board of Trade exercised some functions 
in regard to tariff legislation in the colonies until as recently as 
1898. 

In 1898 the self-governing colonies were freed from all com- 
mercial treaties made by Great Britain to which they had not 
been consenting parties.^ By this reform, long demanded by the 
colonies now of the domimons, the Board of Trade was reheved to 
a large extent, if not entirely, from the duty of safeguardmg 
Bntish commercial treaties from infraction by tariff Acts of 
colonial parliaments. The Board of Trade has stiU some func- 
tions in connexion with the dominions, chiefly with a view to 
the extension of the trade of the Umted Kmgdom. But its 
earlier functions as an advisory authority to the Colomal Office 
in regard to tariff legislation in the dominions are of the past. 


CHAPTER IV 


INROADS IN THE COLONIES ON THE OLD COMMERCIAL 
SYSTEM— COLONIAL BONUSES AND AIDS TO 
INDUSTRY, 1820-1846 


The old commercial system involved as part of its policy the 
discouragement of all manufacturing in the colomes in the 
mterest of manufacturing in Great Britam. There were many 
laws with drastic penal provisions to this end, most of them 
enacted at Westminster in the century from the revolution of 
1688 to the successful revolt of the American colonies of 1776-1783. 

^ Of. Lord Norton, ‘ How Not to Retain the Colonies,’ Nineteenth Century, 
July 1879, p. 187 

^ The treaties denounced by Great Britain m 1897 — ^the treaties which came 
to an end in 1898 — ^were of an earher date than 1878, the year in which Great 
Britain began the practice of consulting the self-governing colomes before including 
them m treaties. 
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It is not possible to trace any enactments of colonial legislatures 
earlier than 1825 that were antagonistic to these statutes of the 
Imperial Parliament. Even after 1825 colonial enactments that 
conflicted with the purpose of these eighteenth-century British 
laws were few. They were confined, moreover, to the British 
North American provmces, the only colonies with large populations 
until the Australasian colonies, in the iniddle period of the nme- 
teenth century, began to take on a new importance and began their 
career as colomes in which responsible government was estabhshed. 

But in the years from 1825 to 1846 legislatures in the British 
North American provinces, and in particular the legislatures of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in their zeal for industrial 
development occasionally aided local industries. Government 
aid was afforded (1) by refunds of duties paid on machinery or 
on raw materials that had been imported, or (2) by grants in aid 
to new industrial undertakings, such as iron foundries and forges 
for the manufacture of iron bars, or woollen miUs.^ 

The first of these movements toward what in Canada at any 
time smce 1859 would have been described as a national pohcy 
began in 1825. The legislature at Halifax then appropriated 
£500 as a bonus to a forge in which bar iron was made.^ 

This was the first direct Government aid to the iron and steel 
industry, or to any other branch of manufacturmg, in any part 
of the British Colonial Empire. It was the first aid to an industry 
in Canada to which, from 1883 to 1912, large bounties were paid 
from the Treasury at Ottawa imder bounty codes enacted at the 
instance of both Conservative and Liberal Governments. In the 
years from 1896 to 1912 companies engaged in the manufacturing 
of iron and steel received nearly seventeen million dollars from 
Ottawa, in addition to half a million dollars from the government 
of the province of Ontario, and many concessions of much value 
from the Dominion Government, from the government of Nova 
Scotia, and from municipalities in Nova Scotia, Quebec, and 
OjEitario, the iron manufacturing provmces of the Dominion.^ 

All the laws on the statute book at Westminster restraining 
artificers from emigrating oversea, and prohibiting the export of 

^ Cf. Statutes of Nom Scotia, 6 Geo. IV, c. 18 ; 9 Geo. IV, c. 1 ; 5 Viot., c. 1 ; 
also Statutes of NewfouridlaTid, 3 Viet , c. 12 

2 Cf. Statutes of Nova Scotia, 6 Geo. IV, c 1 and c. 18. 

® Cf. The Canada Year Booh, 1915, pp 459-640; Pomtt, Sixty Years of 
Protection in Canada, pp 30, 170, 324, 366, 398-410. 
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tools and machinery, had been repealed shortly before the legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia granted the bonus of £500 to the under- 
takers of the mill for the manufacture of bar iron, for which 
there was a large and continuous call at the numerous ship- 
building yards for which as early as 1825 Nova Scotia was famous. 

These British laws of the eighteenth century, enacted in the spirit 
of Joshua Gee’s conception of 1729 of the old commercial system,^ 
and also in the spirit of Chatham’s often quoted declaration of 
his conception of it,^ were repealed in 1824 and 1826.^ They were 
repealed, in spite of some opposition from the lace manufacturers 
of Nottingham, as the result of the investigations and reports of 
a select committee of the House of Commons. 

It was a committee appomted on February 12, 1824, on the 
motion of Joseph Hume, a motion which was promptly and 
spiritedly supported and cordially accepted by Huskisson, one 
of the earhest of fiscal and colonial reformers, who, in 1824, was 
President of the Board of Trade in the Earl of Liverpool’s 
Administration of 1812-1827 ^ 

In the British North American colonies from 1783 to 1824 
these two sub-sections of the code of the old commercial system, 
one applicable to skiUed workmen and the other to machinery, 
and in particular an Act of 1750 prohibiting the export of any 
description of eqmpment for the manufacture of iron at a stage 
beyond the blast furnace,® were regarded as imposing an absolute 
prohibition on the establishment of steel furnaces and sHt mills, 
as a prohibition on any but the primary stage of the iron manu- 
facturing industry.® 

There was no prohibition on the manufacture of pig iron in 

^ ‘Manufacturers in American colomes should be discouraged — prohibited. 
We ought always to keep a watchful eye over our colomes to restram them 
from setting up any of the manufactures which are carried on in Great Britain. 
Any such attempt should be crushed in the beginmng ; for if they are suffered 
to grow up to maturity, it will be difficult to suppress them ’ Joshua Gee, 
Trade and Navigation of Great Britain (1767), pp 267, 268 For mteipietation 
and denunciation of Geeiam, by advocates of protection for Canadian mdustries 
against competition from Great Britam, see Isaac Buchanan, The Relations* of 
the^lndusiry of Canada with the Mothei Country and the United States, pp 123-l£7. 

® ‘ The British colomsts m Amenca had no right to manufacture even a nail 
or a horse shoe ’ Bruce, The Broadstone of Empire, i, p 145. 

® 3 Geo IV, c. 97 ; 6 Geo. IV, c. 105. 

^ Cf. Parliamentary Bootes, II, x, 148 

® Cf. 23Geo II, c 13, 6 Geo IV, c 107; see James Deacon Hume, 
of National Biography, xxvm, p 229 

® Cf. G. F Drummond, The Iron Industry What it is to Great Britain and 
the United States What it may be to Canada, p 13 
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British colonies, either before or after the American Revolution,* 
The smeltmg of pig iron in the colonies was regarded in England, 
in the eighteenth century, as advantageous to British trade. It 
was advantageous, it was insisted, for three reasons. It tended 
to agricultural development in forest areas of the colonies by 
creating a demand for wood for conversion into charcoal. It 
reduced the demand on the forest resources of England for wood 
and charcoal at iron furnaces at home,^ and iron production in 
the colomes added to the quantity of cheap raw or semi-finished 
material available in England. 

Cheapness of pig iron from the colonies was ensured by laws 
in the old commercial code which prohibited owners of iron 
furnaces in the colomes, or any other manufacturers, from carrying 
the iron industry beyond the primary stage, from manufacturing 
any other description of iron than pig iron, and also by the laws 
which prohibited the export of colonial made pig iron to any 
other country than England ^ 

Parliament at Westminster, accordingly, gave its sanction and 
full approval to the manufacture of pig iron in the colonies ; 
and, until the American Revolution, bounties were paid on pig 
iron exported from the colonies to England.^ 

There was an iron furnace at St. Maurice, Three Rivers, Quebec, 
long before Quebec came under British rule in 1763. The first 
furnace in Upper Canada, a small charcoal furnace at Gananoque, 
eighteen miles east of Kingston, went into service in 1800. A mill 
for the manufacture of bar iron was also established at Gananoque 
about the same time, notwithstanding the law of 1750 that 
prohibited the export of tools and machinery for the secondary 
stages of the iron manufacture. Neither the furnace nor the mil] 
at Gananoque survived beyond 1803.^ 

Other furnaces were established in Upper Canada in the years 
from 1800 to 1846, one at Marmora in 1820, and one at Charlotte- 
viUe in 1823. It was part of the plan of the promoters of the 

^ Cf Gee, op cit , pp 127-128 

2 For many years the poits at which pig iron from the colonies could be landed 
were restricted to London and one or two ports on the south coast of England. 
The object of this restriction was to afford the Admiralty the first opportumty 
of purchasmg the imported pig iron for use at the navy yards and the ordnance 
factories 

® Cf. A P. Newton, The Old amd the New Empire, p. 84. 

^ Cf J. H. Bartlett, The Manufacture, Consumption, and Production of Iron 
and Steel and Coal in the Dominion of CanMa, p. 13 
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‘Marmora furnace to carry the industry beyond the primary 
stage — ^to manufacture bar non and hollow ware But the 
legislature of Upper Canada refused either bonuses or bounties 
to the Marmora undertaking. It refused, moreover, to sanction 
a Government loan to the promoters ; nor would the Governor 
of Upper Canada, who was responsible for the administration 
within the province of the code of the old commercial system, 
sanction the recrmtmg in England of men skilled in iron manu- 
facturing for the operation of the bar mills ^ 

Governors of British North American colomes not infrequently 
gave the RoyalAssentto BiUs of the legislatures for aiding industries 
by exemptmg the materials used in these industries from customs 
duties imposed by Acts of the legislatures. As long as the old 
commercial system survived, two distinct sets of customs duties 
were levied at all ports of entry m the British North American 
provinces. Duties were levied (1) under successive British 
Possessions Acts, passed by Parhament from 1784 to 1843, to 
safeguard the interests of British manufacturers and exporters ; 
and (2) duties were imposed by the legislatures of the provinces 
to supplement revenues raised under the British Possessions Acts. 

Over these local duties the legislatures had control. There was 
no interference with the collection of these duties on the part 
of the Treasmy in London, and governors evidently were of the 
opinion that if legislatures exempted certain raw materials from 
these local customs duties it was no business of theirs to frustrate 
these efforts to aid local industries. 


CHAPTER V 

THE DECLARATORY ACT OF 1778— THE CHARTER 
OF FINANCIAL FREEDOM OP THE COLONIES 

The revenue raised at ports in the colonies under both the 
imperial and provincial customs laws, under tariffs enacted 'at 
Westminster and tariffs enacted by the legislatures of the provinces 
accrued to the treasuries of the provinces or to their credit. The 
duties collected under the Possessions Acts accrued to the 
exchequer of the colony by virtue of the provisions of the 

^ Cf. Bartlett, op, cit , pp. 14-15. 
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Declaratory Act of 1778,^ an impenalActpassed while the American 
colonies were still at war with Great Britain, that in the period 
from 1778 to the end of the old commercial system and the 
estabhshment of responsible government in the colonies, 1841- 
1852, was sometimes described as the charter of the financial 
freedom of the British North American provinces 

In its origin and history the Declaratory Act is nearly as 
interesting, but far from as important as the Enabling Act of 1846, 
The Enabling Act, for which Russell and Grey and the other 
members of the Whig Administration of 1846-1852 were re- 
sponsible, is at the basis of all fiscal freedom that the dominions 
enjoy and exercise to-day. It is, moreover, an Act that has never 
been infringed by any Government at Whitehall, although, unhke 
the Declaratory Act of 1778, it has had little mention in Canadian 
or colonial history. 

The Declaratory Act, on the other hand, was but an ineffectual 
charter of financial autonomy for the colonies Still much value 
was always attached to it, and it has a unique distmction. It 
was an Act that was more frequently quoted in debates in Parlia- 
ment at Westminster, and in the legislatures of British North 
America, and was more frequently referred to, or embodied in 
Acts of Parhament and Acts of colonial legislatures, than any 
other Act of the Imperial Parhament of a later date than the 
Petition of Right of 1626. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century the Act of 1778 
came to be regarded as applicable to the colonies of Australia, ^ 
although at the time it was passed, and until 1788, there were no 
British colonial settlements in Australasia. As a charter of the 
financial autonomy of colonies with representative institutions, 
at no time from 1792, when popularly elected legislative assemblies 
and nominated legislative councils were established in Upper 
and Lower Canada — at no time from 1792 to 1846 — ^was the 
Declaratory Act continuously and consistently observed.® It was 

^ ® An Act for removing all doubts and apprehensions concerning taxation by 
the Parliament of Great Bntam in any of the colomes, provinces, and plantations 
in North America and the West Indies , and for repealmg so much of an Act 
made in the seventh year of the reign of his Majesty (7 Geo, III, c 86) as imposes 
a duty on tea imported from Great Bntam mto any colony or plantation m 
America, or relates thereto ’ (18 Geo III, c 12) 

® Cf. Sydney Smith Bell, Colonial Administration of Great Biitaint pp 346, 347. 

^ A typical mstance of its non-observance developed in Canada m the second 
decade of the nmeteenth century. Large surpluses accrumg from postal services 
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sometimes encroached upon by Parliament, or regarded in the 
colonies and by advocates at Westminster of democratic and 
autonomous government in the North American British colonies 
as having been encroached upon. 

It was, moreover, interpreted by Governments at Whitehall, 
acting through the Colomal Office, and by the General Post 
Office and the Treasury, in a spirit that aroused continued dis- 
content m Quebec from 1810 to 1837, and some discontent in 
Upper and Lower Canada for several years after the union of 
the provinces in 1840. In Australasia also, even after the Govern- 
ment Act for those colonies of 1850, there were complaints of 
contraventions of the law of 1778 ^ 

One distinction of the Declaratory Act has been mentioned. 
It has still another distinction that in its way is quite as interest- 
ing For sixty years after the American Revolution, the 
Declaratory Act was the only indication on the statute book that 
Great Britain had learned any lesson from the revolt of the 
American colonies. It was in those years the only statutory 
indication that the American Revolution had wrought any 
change in the colonial pohcy of Great Britain. 

Popular indifference to colonial possessions, an indifference 
that continued in a greater or less degree for a century after 
1783, was manifestly one of the results of the loss of the American 
colomes. It was the most obvious result until the decade from 
1840 to 1850, for no new policy at the Colonial Office resulted 
from the American Revolution , and from 1778 to 1840-1841, 

in Upper and Lowei Canada weie, despite the Act oi 1778, tiansmitted from 
Quebec to London and absoibed into the levenues of 8t Martin’s-le-Grand, 
wrongly so, as was held in 1832, by the law ofHceis of the Crown in London. 
Cf. Opinion of the Law Officers, Novembei 5, 1832, British Post Office Tran- 
scripts, Gamd%an Archives^ vol iv 

^ Cf Huskisson, House of Commons, May 2, 1828, Tmlimmulmy Debates, 
II, XIX, 311 , Lord Goderich, House of Lords, September 5, 1831, ill, vi, 1183- 
1185 , Eoebuck, House of Commons, April 15, 1834, III, xxn, 7741, and Jan- 
uary 22, 1838, III, xl, 271-272 ; Sir WiUiam Molesworth, House of Commons, 
December 22, 1837, III, xxxix, 1457-1458 , Lord Howick, House of Commbns, 
January 16, 1838, III, xl, 83 , and Sugden, Januaiy 23, 1838 These speecues, 
and others in the same spirit that it is not necessaiy to cite, were made xn 
discussions m Parliament on the opeiation of the Quebec Customs Act of 1747 
and of the Declaratory Act of 1778 See also instructions to Dorchestei, Septem- 
ber 16, 1791, and instructions to Poulett Thomson, afterwaids Earl of Sydenham, 
September 1, 1839, Archives Report (Canada), 1905, i, pp. 6-7 and 102 ; Lord 
Stanley’s circular to governors of colonies, June 28, 1843 , and for the operation 
of the Act of 1778 New South Wales, Bell, Colomal AdmimslraUon of Cheat 
Britain, pp 246-247 
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the year of the union of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
under an Act of the Imperial Parliament, not a single Act of 
Parliament was passed that suggested that it was ever realized 
at Whitehall and Westminster that conditions in the British 
North American provinces after ‘the American Revolution 
demanded great and far-reaching changes in British policy 
toward all the colonies that are now of the dominions. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE CRITICAL PERIOD IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
COLONIAL HISTORY, 1 846-1873 

The three decades from 1846 to 1873 were, as regards autonomy, 
the critical years for the colomes of British North America and of 
Australasia. These were the decades in which the North American 
provinces were strugghng for responsible government, not only 
for themselves, but, as events developed, for all the colonies which 
are now of the dominions. They were the years also in which 
the United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada forced the 
Colonial Ofl&ce and the British Government to concede to them, 
and subsequently to the colonies of Australasia, freedom to enact y 
tariffs in which British commercial treaties were safeguarded, 
but which otherwise were framed without regard to any manu- 
facturing or commercial interests in the United Kingdom. 

The colonies in the Australasian group — ^New Zealand as well 
as New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Western Austraha, and Tasmama — ^in these years also forced 
a reluctant Secretary of State, Kimberley, who was at the 
Colonial Office from 1870 to 1874, to move an equally reluctant 
Cabinet^ to call upon Parhament to repeal part of the section 
in the Australian Government Act of 1850 which estopped the 
l^islatures of all the Austrahan colonies from enacting tariffs 
with differential customs duties.^ 

It was -the enactment by legislatures in the British North 
American provinces m the years from 1846 to 1866 of tariffs with 

^ Gladstone’s CabmetJ of 1868-1874. 

2 Of Kimberley, House of Lords, May 15, 1873, Parliamentary Debates, III, 
ccxv, 1998-2001 , 2010-2111 , Australian Colonies Duties Act, May 26, 1873, 

36 & 37 Vict , c, 22. 
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differential duties that, as mil become evident as this history 
proceeds, impelled the Australian colonies to the persistent and 
at times bitter agitation of 1867-1873 for the repeal by Parhament 
at Westminster of the restraining section of the Constitution Act 
of 1850 

The legislatures of the Bntish North American provinces had 
enacted tariffs mth differential duties for the specific purposes 
(1) of facihtating agreements for reciprocal trade between them- 
selves, and (2) of fulfilling the conditions of the Elgin-Marcy 
treaty of 1854. The Parhament of the Dominion of Canada in 
1867 had also enacted tariffs mth differential duties with a view 
to a new treaty of reciprocity mth the Umted States 

The Colonial OiSice, as part of the propaganda of 1847-1873 
for tariffs in the self-govermng colomes m harmony with the 
free trade prmciples on which Bntish tariffs were based, had 
protested against all these tariffs with differential duties in 
Bntish North America from 1847 to 1870. But tho provmces 
were unyielding. The tanffs had gone into effect ; and as the 
result of the Bntish North Amencan provinces and the Dominion 
thus forcing acceptance of their pohcies on the Colomal Office, and 
entering mto reciprocity agreements among themselves, and also 
with the United States, the Australasian colonies demanded 
power to make reciprocity agreements mth each other, based on 
differential duties in colonial tariffs, which were not possible 
as long as the restraining section of the Imperial Act of 1850 
(the Australian Colomes Government Act) was in force. 

The Act of 1850 was a measure of the Whig Government of 
1846-1852 which assumed power after Peel’s defeat in the House 
of Commons on the Life and Property Bill for Ireland on June 25, 
1846. Grey, son of Earl Grey, Premier of the Whig Mimstry 
that carried through Parliament the first reform of the repre- 
sentative system, was Colonial Secretary from 1846 to 1852. 

Grey’s convictions on free trade were as strong, as rooted, 
and as assertive as those of Cobden or Bright. The colonial 
secretaryship in the RusseU Admimstration of 1846-1852 was the 
last Cabinet office held by Grey. But from the end of that 
Administration until within two years of his death in 1894, 
Grey, in the House of Lords and in the press, ^ continued his 

^ Grey contributed an article to the Nineieemelh OerAuiy for January 1892 in 
support of the pohoy of free trade for Great Britain, in which ho expressed his 
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vigorous advocacy of the principles of free trade, as applicable to 
all the self-governing colonies as well as to the United Kingdom. 

As Colomal Secretary, Grey was primarily responsible for the 
Austrahan Colonies Government Act of 1850. His subsequent 
speeches and writings, political and autobiographical, put it 
beyond doubt that he was responsible for, and that he attached 
much value to, the section of the Act which prevented the 
legislatures in any of the Australian colonies from enacting 
customs tariff Bills in which there were differential duties. 

In the four eventful years that lay between the Enablmg Act 
that received the Royal Assent on August 28, 1846 — an Act for 
which, it will be recalled, the Russell Administration was also 
responsible — and the introduction of the Austrahan Colonies 
Bill to Parliament, Grey, as Colonial Secretary, intent on moulding 
the tariffs of all the British North American colonies to harmomze 
with the new fiscal pohcy of the United Kingdom, had had 
discouraging and disconcerting experiences For the most part 
he had failed.^ 

Obviously these experiences were in mind when Grey was 
framing, or closely supervising the frammg, of the constitution 
for the Australian colonies of 1850 ; and to the last, as a Whig 
member of the House of Lords, unattached to the Gladstone 
Government of 1868-1874, Grey fought for the retention of the 
restraining section in the written constitution of the Austrahan 
colonies to which he had attached so much value when he was 
at the Colonial Oflace in 1846-1852. 

great regret that free trade had not been made the policy of the colonies Late 
m the same year he published The Commercial Policy of the British Colonies and 
the McKinley Tariff, a pamphlet m which he condemned the commercial treaty 
between Great Britam and France of 1860, and also appealed to the Domimon 
of Canada to make no more oveitures for reciprocity with the United States 

^ Of. Grey, The Commercial Policy of the British Colonies and the McKinley 
Tariff, pp 10-11 ; Kimberley, House of Lords, May 20, 1873, Parlianmitary 
Debates, III, ccxvi, 156-157 
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CHAPTER VII 

NEW ZEALAND’S FISCAL FREEDOM UNDER THE 
CONSTITUTION OF 1852 

New Zealand did not come within the provisions of the 
Austrahan Act of 1850. As regards fiscal freedom its position 
from 1852 to 1895 was superior to that of the Australian colonies. 
The New Zealand constitution was enacted at Westminster in 
1852 ^ It was framed by the short-lived Conservative Govern- 
ment of February-December 1852. The Earl of Derby, who as 
Stanley had been Colonial Secretary in 1833-1834 and again in 
1841-1845, was Premier. Sir John Pakington, created Baron 
Hampton in 1874, was at the Colomal Office, a Colonial Secretary 
who is remembered for the New Zealand Act and also for the 
fact that, unhke Grey durmg his administration of the colonies, he 
sanctioned the establishment of bounty systems to aid industries 
in the British North American provinces.^ 

Derby, at the Colonial Office in 1841-1845, was vigilant in 
checking any tendency on the part of the legislatures of the 
colonies to enact differential duties.® But he exercised that 
vigilance before the Enabhng Act of 1846, and the other free 
trade legislation of Peel and Russell were on the statute book. 
It was part of the duty of the Colonial Secretary in the era of 
the old commercial pohcy to prevent legislatures in the colomes 
from making any inroads on the system, or drawing to themselves 
in the least degree powers in connexion with fiscal and commercial 
legislation that were exclusively reserved for Parliament at 
Westminster 

Unlike the Administration which had preceded it, the Derby 
Admimstration was not committed to the pohcy of establishing 
free trade aU over the Empire. The Conservatives, who in 1846 
had acted with Derby, Bentmck, and Disraeh, had opposed the 
free trade measures of Peel and Russell ; and it was not until 

' Aa Act to grant a representative constitution to the colony of New Zealand. 
June 30, 1862 (15 & 16 Vict , c 72). 

* Of jowMote of the Home of Assembly (Pimoe Edward Island), March 1, 1852. 
Appendix, P, pp. 27-29. 

® Of OiroHlar dispatch, by Stanley, Colonial Secretary, June 28, 1843. AcaouiUs 
and Papers (Colomes), 1846, xxviu, p. 107. 
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1853 that Disraeli proclaimed to the Conservative party that it 
was useless for it ‘ to cling to the rags and tatters of a protective 
system 

Pakington, Secretary of State for the Colonies in this Adminis- 
tration, unlike Grey who preceded him, and unlike most of the 
thirteen or fourteen secretaries who followed him in the twenty- 
one years from 1852 to 1873, had no part m the long continued 
propaganda from the Colonial Office for tariffs in the self-govern- 
ing colomes which should embody neither protectionist nor 
differential duties. 

It was fortunate for the jQlscal autonomy of New Zealand that 
a Government not committed to this propaganda of 1847-1895 
was in power when the Act under which representative and also 
responsible government for the colony was established was passed 
at Westminster in June 1852. It was fortunate because m this 
Act there was no section estopping the New Zealand legislature 
from enacting customs laws by which differential duties were 
estabhshed.^ 

The General Assembly of New Zealand, from its first session 
at Auckland ^ in 1853, was, as regards statutory prohibition of 
differential duties, as free as were any of the legislatures of 
British North America from 1846 to Confederation, or the 
Dominion of Canada from the time of its creation in 1867.^ 
Like these legislatures of British North America, the General 
Assembly of New Zealand was, until 1898, hampered in enacting 
tariff laws by commercial treaties entered into by Great Britain 
before 1878, There were twenty-one or twenty-two of these 
treaties The Parliament of New Zealand was also hampered 
(1) by the fact that until 1873 none of the Australian colonies 
could make a reciprocity agreement with New Zealand or with 
any other colony, if that agreement were dependent on differential 
duties, and (2) by the power of the Government at Whitehall to 
withhold assent to a reserved BiU, or to disallow an Act of the 
legislature to which the governor had given his assent ® 

In the twenty years from 1853 to 1873 the legislature of New 

^ Cf. Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Benjamin Disraeli, m, p. 506. 

® Cf. 15 & 16 Vict , c. 72 ; Elimberley, House of Lords, May 15, 1873, Parlia- 
mentary D^ates, III, XXV, 1999. 

® The capital of New Zealand was transferred from Auckland to Wellington 
in 1865. 

* Cf Grey, Colonial Policy, i, p. 247. 

5 Cf. Vogel Memorandum, November 15, 1872. 

1569 29 ^ 
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Zealand, raider the written constitution of the colony, could 
exercise a larger freedom m tarifE legislation than the legislatures 
of the Australian colonies. The power that could be exercised 
in London to disallow a Tanff Bill from Auckland or Wellington — 
any Bill that did not conflict with British commercial treaties — 
was the same, neither more nor less than the power that might 
have been exercised by the Palmerston-Russell Administration 
when it was confronted with Galt’s tariff of 1869. 

But in the epoch-making conflict of 1869 between Downing 
Street and Toronto, between the most aggressive of all the 
British colonies when any principle of responsible government was 
at stake and the Whig Government of 1869-1866, the power of 
disallowance was one which Downing Street no more dared 
exercise than George V dared exercise the veto of the sovereign 
in the case of a Bill that had been earned through Parliament 
atjWestminster by the Cabinet.^ 

By the time the legislature of Upper and Lower Canada 
determined to establish a national pohey for these provinces, 
determined to protect manufacturing in Canada from all outside 
competition, British as well as American, responsible government 
was so firmly estabhshed and so unassailable that Galt and his 
colleagues of the Conservative Government at Toronto were 
perfectly certain that they took no nsks when they intimated 
to Newcastle and to the Palmerston Government that the only 
alternative to acceptance of the Tariff BiU was military rule for the 
United Provinces. 


CHAPTER VHI 

THE MOVEMENT OF 1867-1873 FOR LARGER FISCAL 
FREEDOM FOR THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES 

In the zeal of the Colomal Office for its free trade propaganda, 
which ultimately failed in all the self-govemmg colonies, one 
Bill for bounties to industries, and one BiU for differential duties 

^ Gf. Todd, FarUamenimy Oov&’wmemt in the British Colonies, p. 181 In 1879 
there was some discussion m England— irresponsible and extra-parliamentary 
discussion — as to whether the Government could disallow the TanfiE Act of that 
year of the Domimon Parliament at Ottawa. ‘ Would this,’ asked Lord Noiton, 
who was at the Colonial Office as Farhamentary Under Secretary m 1866, ‘ have 
been the way to retain Canadian loyalty, or a very likely way to have lost it ? 
The question too closely resembles that of the Boston tea party to be pleasant ’ 
Norton, ‘ How Not to Betam the Colomes,’ Nineteenffi Cemtwy, July 1879, p 176. 
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— both measures that had been passed by legislatures of the 
Maritime Provinces of British North America — were refused 
the Royal Assent or disallowed in London.^ 

Bounties to industries, it will be recalled, never formed a part 
of the fiscal and commercial policy of the Umted Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada. The Colonial Office never had an 
opportumty of allowing or disallowing a Bill of this character 
from these provinces. Four or five Bills embodying differential 
duties were passed by the legislature of the United Provinces. 
But no Tariff Bill of these provinces ever failed by reason of 
the withholding of the Royal Assent in Downing Street, or by 
reason of disallowance there. 

Only two, or at most three, bounty or differential duties 
Bills from any of the British North American provinces in the 
years from 1846 to Confederation in 1867 failed as the result 
of action by a British Cabinet. In the British North American 
provinces this was the extent to which the Colonial Office pushed 
its propaganda for free trade to the length of advising the Cabinet 
to veto Bills that were contrary to the principles of the British 
fiscal system of 1846. 

The Maritime Provinces from 1820 to 1867 were never as 
aggressive in their attitude towards the Colonial Office as were 
the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, where in the years 
from 1820 to 1867 most of the constitutional history of the 
provinces now of the Dominion of Canada was made,^ and as 
wiU become evident in succeeding chapters, it was a character- 
istic of the Colomal Office to take a high hand with small and 
weak colonies, and to be much more conciliatory and accom- 
modating when it was at issue with politically aggressive colonies 
such as the provmces of Upper and Lower Canada. Scarcely 
a concession insisted upon by Upper and Lower Canada from 
1841 to 1867 was denied by the Colonial Office ; and in these 
years the concessions demanded by Upper and Lower Canada 
affected constitutional and also fiscal and diplomatic freedom. 

In the Australasian colonies the Colonial Office used its power 
in the interest of the propaganda for free trade more frequently 
than in the British North Amencan colonies. It framed the 

^ Of. Pakington, House of Commons, March 4, 1853. ParliaTtieiitary Debates, 
m, crnv, 1078-1080. 

* Cf. Pomtt, SvohttKm of the Dotmnion of Canada, pp. 89-179. 
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Australian Colonies Government Act of 1850 with its propaganda 
well in mind Nearly twenty years later it used its power to 
veto Tariff Bills out of harmony with the principle on which the 
fiscal system of the United Kingdom was established. 

But it used it with much more serious consequences to its 
propaganda for free trade than had followed the use by Grey 
of the power to veto Bills for bounties to industry, or Bills for 
differential duties, which in the years from 1846 to 1852 had 
originated with the legislatures of the Maritime Provinces The 
Colomal Ofl&ce in the years from 1867 to 1873 used its statutory 
power under the Act of 1850 and also used the prerogative of 
the Crown to suspend or disallow a Bill of the legislature of New 
Zealand 

The first Tariff Bill of an Australian legislature to come into 
conflict at the Colomal OflSice with the Imperial Act of 1850 was 
passed by the legislature of Tasmania in 1867. It was a customs 
Bill m which there were differential duties. It was disallowed 
because it was in conflict with the section in the Act of 1850 
that had been embodied in it by Grey for the special purpose of 
estoppmg the enactment of any such Bills. 

Three years later, a Bill with differential duties was again passed 
by the legislature of Tasmania , and in the same year, 1871, the 
legislatures of South Austraha and New Zealand passed siimlar 
Bills. The Tasmania Bill of 1 867 precipitated a crisis. Seemingly 
that was one of its aims, to bring about the repeal of the restrain- 
ing section in the Act of 1850, and at the Colonial Office the Bills 
from South Australia and New Zealand were held in suspense, 
not vetoed or disallowed, pending the fate of the Tasmania Bill 
of 1871, a Bill that did provoke a crisis which was not over until 
1873, when the Colomal Office, the Gladstone Cabinet, and 
Parliament all agreed to concede the demands of the Austral- 
asian colomes. 

The purpose of the two Tasmanian Bills, and also of the New 
Zealand and South Australian BiUs, was to enable these colomes 
to enter into reciprocal agreements for trade with each other, and 
with sister Australasian colomes. What were aimed at were 
agreements similar to those that were operative in the British 
North American provinces from 1850 until the older provinces 
now of the Dominion of Canada had come into confederation. 
The provisions of all the Bills of the Australasian legislatures of 
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1867-1871 were identical with those of Acts for intercolonial 
reciprocity passed by the legislature of Upper and Lower Canada 
in 1850, 1860. and 1866 ^ 

These Bills from the Australasian colomes were contempor- 
aneous with movements in these colonies in the direction of pro- 
tection and direct Government aid to manufacturing industries, 
Victoria had abeady adopted a protectionist policy, and about 
the time that the Dijfferential Duties Bill of 1867 was passed in 
Hobart Town the legislature of Tasmania, following a precedent 
set by the legislature of Nova Scotia in 1825, was contemplating 
granting bonuses to aid the establishment of iron and woollen 
industries 

At the time the Differential Duties Bill of the New Zealand 
legislature of 1871 was passed at Wellington, the legislature 
there was not only desirous of reciprocity agreements with the 
Australian colomes, but was also hopeful, without much ground 
for hope so far as Washington was concerned,^ of effecting a treaty 
of reciprocity with the Umted States New Zealand was thus the 
first of the Australasian colonies to follow the example of the 
British North American provinces — the first of the Australasian 
colomes to move for a reciprocity treaty with the Umted States, 
or with any non-British country. 

What was desired by the Government at Wellington from the 
Government at Washington was a treaty on the lines of theElgin- 
Marcy treaty of 1854-1866. This was a treaty urgently desired 
by all the British North American provinces, and especially by 
Upper and Lower Canada, after the abandonment of the old 
commercial system by Great Britain, when tariff preferences at 
British ports for gram, flour, and lumber from British North 
America were at an end 

It was the first commercial treaty ever negotiated by British 
plenipotentiaMes exclusively for a colony or a group of colonies. 
It was a treaty in which there was not a single direct advantage 
foy any manufacturing or commercial interest in the Umted 
Kmgdom , and for nearly forty years the Elgin-Marcy treaty, 
a beneficent treaty for all the British North American provinces 

^ Of. Colonies and Foreign Possessions, AcmrnU amd Papers, 1873, c. 576 ; 
No. 6, Vogel Memorandum, pp 7-14. 

^ Of. JourmU of ike House of Assembly (Tasmania), 1868, Appendix, No, 88, 
pp 3-4 

® Cf. Porritt, Evolution of ike Daimnion of Canada, pp 425-430 
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and also of mucli advantage to the United States, had one fur- 
ther distinction. 

In those years it stood out as the only reciprocity treaty for any 
British self-governing colony. It ceased to have that place m 
the diplomatic and economic history of the oversea dominions 
m 1892, a quarter of a century after its abrogation, in 1866, at 
the instance of Congress at Washington. In 1892 Sir Charles 
Tupper, one of the fathers of Confederation, in association vath 
the Earl of DufEerin, the British Ambassador at Pans, negotiated 
a reciprocity treaty between the Dominion of Canada and France,^ 
and since 1892 there have since been continuous reciprocal trade 
relations between the Domimon and the French Republic. 


CHAPTER IX 

OVERTURES FOR RECIPROCITY WITH THE UNITED 
STATES —THE NEW ZEALAND OVERTURES OF 
1869-1870 

All the British* North American provinces, except British 
Columbia,® were included in the reciprocity treaty of 1864-1866. 
All of them, and in particular Upper and Lower Canada, denved 

^ Cf. E, M Saimders, Life arid Letters of Sir Charles Tu'pper, u, p 168 

2 Vancouver Island was organized as a colony in 1849. It had, however, no 
legislative assembly until two years after the Elgm-Marcy treaty was concluded 
at Washington in 1854 In 1857 the Government of the Umted States declmed 
to concede to Vancouver the privileges of the treaty so much valued by the 
provinces east of the Great lakes Cf JourrvaHs of the Legislative AsserrMy 
(Vancouver Island), July 16, 1857 The island colony was united with the colony 
on the mainland in November 1866 , and from 1868 until British Columbia 
entered Confederation in 1870, the Pacific coast provmce was as desirous as the 
provinces east of the Great Lakes that there should be a second reciprocity 
treaty with the United States, a treaty m which British Columbia should be 
included. Cf. J ournals of the Legislative Assembly (British Columbia), January 15, 
1869. 

The legislature of the colony of Vancouver Island enacted m 1865 a tariff in 
which there were duties rangmg from twelve and one-half per cent to twenty- 
five per cent , and there ensued a small tariff war between the island colony 
and the mamland m 1865-1866. British Columbia became a colony wjth 
responsible government on the eve of its entry mto Confederation At this time 
it had a tariff on its statute book as avowedly protectiomst as the tariffs of 
1858 and 1859 of the United Provinces British Columbia also, before entering 
Confederation, had unsuccessfully endeavoured to develop iron and woollen 
mdustnes by bonuses offered by the provincial government The Pacific coast 
province from 1870 to 1918 was continuously one of the protectiomst provinces 
of the Dominion. Durmg these forty-eight years it was as steady in its parlia- 
mentary support of protectionist Administrations at Ottawa as the province of 
Ontario. 
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great and manifest advantages from it, and there was in 1865- 
1866 serious apprehension as to the future of the agricultural, 
lumbermg, fishing, and mining industries of British North America 
when the United States made an end to the agreement 
News as to the prosperity of the British North American 
provinces under the Elgin-Marcy treaty, and also of the working 
of the agreements for interprovincial reciprocity, travelled to 
Welhngton and to the capitals of the Australian colonies. Hence 
the indirect overtures to Washington of 1869-1870 by Wilham 
Fox,^ Premier of New Zealand, for a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States, and also the Bill of 1871 of the New Zealand 
General Assembly for differential duties, with a view to agree- 
ments for reciprocal trade with the Australian colonies. 

The likelihood that New Zealand could at any time between 

1865 and 1893 have secured a reciprocity treaty at Washmgton 
was exceedingly small There were no fewer than nine overtures 
to Washington from the North American provmces, or from the 
Dominion of Canada, from the end of the Elgin-Marcy treaty in 

1866 to 1898.2 

All these overtures were from Canada. It was intimated at 
Ottawa in 1898 that overtures to Washington were at an end 
No more overtures were made by the Dominion. The overtures 
for the agreement of 1910-1911, the agreement for reciprocity 
by concurrent legislation at Washington and Ottawa that was 
repudiated at the general election to the Dommion Parliament 
in September 1911, were made by the United States Govern- 
ment These overtures of 1910-1911 were, with one exception,^ 
the first that Washington made to any province now of the 
Dominion of Canada, or to the Dominion, after Great Britain 
adopted free trade in 1846 and abandoned the restrictive policy 
of the old navigation code in 1849 

^ Fox, who was knighted m 1880, was a graduate of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and a member of the Inner Temple. He went out to New Zealand m 1843, as 
the resident agent at Nelson of the New Zealand Company. He was Premier 
iif 1856, 1861-1862, 1863-1864, 1869-1872, and agam m 1873. 

2 There is a diagram summarizing the numerous efforts of the British North 
American provinces, or of the Dommion of Canada, to secure agreements for 
recipiooal trade with the Umted States from 1846 to 1898, at page 126, volume ix. 
Short and Doughty, Caimda arid %t$ ProviTices — A History of the Gaimdicm People 

® There was an overture from Washmgton to Prmce Edward Island m 1868 — 
not fiom the State Department, as m 1910, but from a committee of the House 
of Bepiesentatives. Cf Charles B Adderley (first Baron Norton), Colonial Policy 
of Lord John EussdVs Administmtion, p 67 
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. Prom 1783 to 1846 the United States made several overtures 
to London for concessions in trade with the West Indies, with 
the Maritime Provinces, and m connexion with the navigation 
laws. These overtures from Washmgton came to an end after 
1849, and in the half century from 1849 to 1898, with the one 
exception of an overture to Prmce Edward Island in 1868 by a 
committee of the House of Representatives, all the overtures were 
made to Washington. All told, including the overtures from 
New Zealand of 1869-1870, there were twelve or thirteen of 
them. All were for trade or navigation concessions for Great 
Britain or for British colonies with responsible government 

Except for an overture from London in 1849 for the admission 
of British ships into the United States coastwise trade, the trade 
from United States ports on the Atlantic to ports on the Pacific 
coast, and vice versa, aU the overtures were in the interest of 
colomes that are now of the dominions ^ 

Prom the end of the Elgin-Marcy treaty in 1866, despite these 
many overtures on behalf of British colonies with responsible 
government, there was no reciprocal trade arrangement between 
Canada and the United States until the enactment of the Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff of October, 1913. In this Umted States 
tariff® an offer of reciprocal trade m wheat was made to the 
Dominion of Canada. It was dependent on concurrent legisla- 
tion, as was the tariff offer of the Umted States of 1910. The 
offer of 1913, unlike that of 1910, was accepted at Ottawa, and 
from April 1917 there was free trade in wheat between the United 
States and Canada, as there had been from 1854 to 1866 ® 

1 In this enumeration is not mcluded the reciprocity treaty of 1892 with the 
United States m respect of the West India Islands, a treaty under which sugar 
from those Crown colomes was admitted mto the Umted States with the full 
adrantage of the free list Of Bruce, The Broadstone of Bm'pvre, ii, p 304 

* Section 66 provides that wheat shall be subject to a duty of ten cents per 
bushel , that wheat flour shall be subject to a duty of forty-five cents per barrel 
of 196 pounds , and semobna and other products of wheat not specially provided 
for m this section ten per cent ad valorem when imported directly or mdireetly 
from a country, dependency, or other subdivision of government, which imposes 
a duty on wheat or wheat flom imported from the United States An Act to 
reduce tariff duties, and to piovide revenue for the Government and for other 
purposes, October 3, 1913 

® The Act making tins change m the tanff of the Uomimon was passed at the 
instance of the Conservative Government of 1911-1917, a Government that had 
come mto power as a direct result of the defeat of the Eeoiprocity Bill of 1911. 
The Act of 1917 placing wheat and wheat products on the free list was a war 
measure The Conservative Government was charged by laberal newspapers 
which had supported the Eeoiprocity Bill of 191 1, the Bill of the Launer Govern- 
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But movements for reciprocity with Canada, movements* 
with any prospect of success in Congress, and particularly in 
the Senate, were developments in American tariff politics that 
did not come until the second year of Mr Taft’s term as 
President (1909-1913). Conditions were peculiarly adverse to any 
reciprocity agreements with British colonies, and especially with 
the British provinces on the mainland of North America, from the 
end of the Civil War of 1861-1865 to 1874 

Only lack in New Zealand of intimate knowledge of political 
conditions at Washington in these years could explain the move- 
ment at Wellington of 1869-1870^ for reciprocity with the 
United States. It could not have been realized at Welhngton 
that in March 1867 there had been opposition in the House ot 
Representatives, and also in the Senate ^ at Washington to the 
confederation of the British North American provinces. Nor 
could it have been known in New Zealand that President Grant, 
in his Message to Congress of December 6, 1869, had declared 
emphatically and unequivocally against any renewal of re- 
ciprocity with Canada ® 

It had been known in London from as early as July 1859 — 
nearly two years before the Civil War began, and friction that 

meat of 1896-1911, with stealing the policy of the Liberal party ‘ It may be 
admitted at once,’ said the Gazette of Montreal, a Conservative journal (April 19, 
1917), ‘ that the action recently taken by the Government seems to be a departure 
m policy , seems to be, but is not T^en the national pohcy tariff was intro- 
duced m 1879 there was embodied m the Tariff Act a provision for reciprocity 
with the Umted States m natural products, and this provision remamed on the 
statute book for many years If now wheat and flour are placed on the free 
hst m order to obtam a free market for these articles m the Umted States, no 
abnegation of policy or prmciple is mvolved We are confronted with a con- 
dition, not a theory. Lower grade wheat has not an adequate market m Canada ; 
nor can it, under wai conditions, be exported to Great Bntam and Europe ; 
and unfortunately much of the north-western wheat crop of 1916 graded low 
because of adverse weather conditions And so an outlet for this product is 
sought m the Umted States, where a demand for the gram exists ’ 

^ Cf. Letter of W. Fox, Premier of New Zealand, 1869-1872, to H Driver. 
Umted States consular agent at Dunedin, March 19, 1870 Jourmls of the 
House of Representatives (New Zealand), 1870, D No 1, A 
® Cf Pomtt, Evolution of the Dominion of Ca^vada, pp 200-205. 

^ ‘ The question of renewing a treaty for reoiproc^ trade between the Umted 
States and the British Provmees on tins contment,’ wrote Grant, ‘ has not been 
favourably considered by the Administration. The advantages of such a treaty 
would be wholly m favor of the British producer. Except, possibly, a few 
engaged m the trade between the two sections, no citizen of the Umted States 
would be benefited by reciprocity. Our mtemal taxation would prove a pro- 
tection to the British producer almost equal to the protection which our manu- 
facturers now receive from the tariff ’ J D Bichardson, Messages and Pa'pers 
of the Presidents^ vii, p 34-5 
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was threatening developed between the United States and Great 
Britain, and also between the United States and at least three 
of the British North American provinces, Upper and Lower 
Canada and Nova Scotia — that there was httle likelihood that 
Washington would renew the reciprocity treaty of 1854 ^ 

At Washington, Galt’s protectionist tariflf of 1859, with its 
high duties against manufactured goods from the Umted States, 
was regarded as antagonistic to the spirit of the treaty of 1854. 
There had been friction, moreover, over discriminatory tolls on 
the Canadian canals, tolls imposed to divert trade from American 
lake ports to Montreal and Quebec 

All this friction had developed before the Civil War. Then 
came the much more serious friction arising out of the war 
This friction continued after the denunciation of the treaty in 
1865. It continued for nearly ten years after the war, and at no 
time was the outlook at Washington for tariff concessions to any 
British colony less promismg than it was from 1 865 to the winter of 
1874-1875. 

Sir John A. Macdonald, Premier of the Dominion of Canada 
from 1867 to 1873, and again from 1878 to 1891, realized these 
conditions when the treaty of Washmgton was negotiated in 
March 1871. So also did George Brown, one of the fathers of Con- 
federation, when he was in Washington in 1874, as commissioner 
from the Mackenzie Government of 1873-1878, to renew an 
attempt for another reciprocity treaty, an attempt in which 
Macdonald and his colleagues of the British mission of 1871 had 
completely failed.^ 

The overtures of 1869-1870 of the Government at Wellington 
for reciprocity with the United States did not reach a formal 
stage. At the instance of the Colonial Office, the Foreign Office 
in London took an active part in the negotiations of 1865-1874 
for the renewal of the reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and Canada, qiute as active a part as it had taken in the 
negotiations of 1848-1854, which preceded the Elgin-Marcy treaty. 

But in 1869-1870 the Foreign Office was little disposed to push 

^ Cf. Thomas, second Baron Newton, Lord Lyons A Record of Bnhsh Dtplo- 
rmcy^ i, p 17 ; Pomtt, Siocty Years of Protectimi %n Camda, pp 129-146. 

2 Cl Newton, Life of Lord Lyons, i, p. 74 ; Joseph Pope, Memoirs of Sir John 
A MacdmM, ii, pp 90-94 ; Alexander Mackenzie, Life and Speeches of George 
Brown, pp. 136-137 , B> White, House of Commons, Ottawa, March 19, 1883, 
Parliamentary L^ates (Ottawa), 1883, i, 269 , Porntt, Evolution of the Dominion 
of Canada, pp. 465-467. 
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at Washington for a reciprocity treaty for New Zealand, and it is 
not possible to discover that it made any move there It was well 
aware of the precarious chance of a renewal of the treaty with 
Canada and also of the mood at Washington toward Great 
Britain arising out of the Alabama dif&culty ; the claim of the 
Dominion of Canada arising out of the Fenian invasion of Upper 
Canada at the end of the Civil War , and other disturbing questions 
then at issue between Great Britain and the Dominion of Canada 
and the United States. 

Fiscal freedom, as will become evident in later chapters, pushed 
the British North American provinces and the Dommion of Canada 
into diplomacy. Out of fiscal freedom there soon developed the 
demand on the part of the British North American provinces of 
1840-1867 that they be permitted by the Foreign Office in London 
to name their own plenipotentiaries to conduct negotiations for 
reciprocity treaties with non-British countries, and m process of 
time, 1865-1907, this demand was fully conceded by Great Britain. 

The overtures to Washington of 1869-1870 were the first 
venture of New Zealand, or of any of the Australasian colonies, 
into diplomacy. Fox, the Premier of New Zealand, apparently 
did not ask Downmg Street for permission to negotiate He 
opened negotiations directly with the Umted States consul at 
Dunedin. The negotiations were not carried far, and it is not con- 
ceivable that had the Government at Wellmgton been informed of 
conditions at Washington in 1869-1870 even these informal 
overtures for reciprocity would have been made. 


CHAPTER X 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND DIFFERENTIAL 

DUTIES 

JThere was obviously no hope in 1869-1870 for a reciprocity 
agreement between New Zealand and the United States. Nor 
would it have been possible in 1867-1868 for Tasmania, or any 
of the other colonies now of the Commonwealth of Austraha, to 
have entered into reciprocity agreements with New Zealand, until 
Parliament at Westminster, moved thereto by the Cabinet at 
the instance of the Colonial Office, had repealed or modified the 
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section of the constitution of 1850 which prevented the legisla- 
tures of the Austrahan colonies from establishing customs 
duties which were not uniformly applicable to imports from all 
countries. 

A Conservative Administration was in power at the time the 
Tasmania Bill of 1867, which had been reserved by the Governor,^ 
reached London for action by the Colomal Office and the Cabinet, 
late all precedipg Governments, Liberal and Conservative, the 
Conservative Government of 1866-1868 was continuing the 
propaganda begun by the Russell Administration of 1846-1852 
for fiscal legislation in the self-governing colonies that would 
harmonize with the fiscal policy of Great Britain 

Derby and Disraeli were successively the Premiers of the 
Admimstration of 1866-1868 But these Conservative and 
formerly protectionist leaders had fornearly twenty years accepted 
as established and imassailable the fiscal policy of Great Britain, 
although Disraeh, to the end of his career in 1881, was of opinion 
that the Umted Kingdom would return to protection ^ 

In accordance with the policy of endeavouring to hold the 
self-governing colonies to free trade— the policy at the Colonial 
Office which Grey had inaugurated and pushed with such vigour 
and persistence from 1847 to 1852, and also, as he thought, 
adequately safeguarded in the Austrahan Colomes Act of 1850 — 
the Royal Assent was withheld from the Tasmama Bill with its 
provision for differential duties. 

By this time, as will be recalled, Victoria, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand were moving toward protectionist policies. In New 
Zealand the movement was toward bonuses, as well as tariff 

^ A reserved Bill is a measure that has gone through all its stages in a colomal 
legislature — ^through both Houses in colomes m which there are two Chambers — 
but from which the Gkivemor has withheld his assent, and transmitted the Bill 
to the Colomal OjB&ce If assent is refused, the Bill fails It is a measure to 
which the veto of the Crown has been apphed A BiU that is disallowed is 
a measure to which the Governor has given the Royal Assent, but on which the 
power of disallowance, no m ina l ly by the Crown, m practice by the Cabmet, on 
the advice of the Colomal Office, has been exercised As will be noted in sub- 
sequent chapters, sweepmg changes as regard reservation of Bills and disallowance 
of Bills came quickly in the tram of responsible government m all the colomes 
now of the dozmmons 

2 * in this opimon he never varied Lord Row ton, after the taiiff reform 
movement began (the Chamberlam movement of 1903-1914), though a free 
trader himself, told a friend that Iiord Beaconsfield had always said that England 
would return to protection ’ W. P Monypenny and G E Buckle, The Life of 
Bej^amtn Dmadi^ Earl of Beaconsfield, m, p 26 Rowton was private secretarv 
to Disraeli from 1866 to 1881. 
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protection, for industries.^ There had as yet, moreover, been no 
official intimation to any of the colomes, British North American 
or Australasian, that the Colomal Office, thwarted after 1859 in 
its efforts to hold the British North American provmces to free 
trade principles, had abandoned part of its propaganda. There 
had been no intimation that after its experience with Galt and 
the tariff of Upper and Lower Canada of 1859, the Colonial 
Office had narrowed its propaganda to efforts to restrain the 
colonies from estabhshing differential duties. 

Official intimation to this effect was not made until July 1871. 
Governors and executive councils — colonial Cabinets — were then 
informed by Kimberley, Secretary of State for the Colomes in 
the Gladstone Administration of 1868-1874, that Downing Street 
had relinquished " all interference with the imposition, by a 
colonial legislature, of equal duties upon goods from all places, 
although these duties might really have the effect of protection 
to the native products 

This landmark in the progress of the domimons to complete 
fiscal freedom, a landmark nearly as outstanding as the Galt 
and Newcastle correspondence of 1859, was, however, not set up 
by Kimberley until the contest between the Colonial Office and 
the Australasian colonies over differential duties was well 
advanced,® and the issue was undoubtedly tending in favour of 
the colomal executives and legislatures. 

From 1867 to 1873 the Australasian colonies were intent on 
securmg all the fiscal freedom that the United Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada had won for themselves in the sixteen years 
from 1850 to 1866, and won by the same tactics that they had 
adopted from 1828 to 1849 in the contest with Downing Street 
for responsible government. 

The tactics adopted by Baldwin and La Fontaine, the leaders 
of the Liberal party in the Umted Provinces in the contest for 

1 Of John Johnston, Legislative Council, New Zealand, August 11, 1870 
Farliamefniary D^ates (New Zealand), vui, 447 , Pratt, David Syme, pp 156-157 ; 
Adfierley, Colomal Policy, pp 110-111. 

^ Dispatch by Kimberley to governors of Australasian colomes. Downing 
Street, July 13, 1871 Correspondence with the Austrakan colomes with reference 
to proposed mtercolomal tariffs, Colomal Accounts and Pampers, 1872, p. 5 

® Kimberley’s dispatch was ^ted July 6, 1871. It was wiitten at the time 
when the decision of the Gladstone Cabmet as to givmg or withholdmg the Royal 
Assent to the second Bill from Tasmama, and also as to givmg or withholding 
the Royal Assent to the Bills for differential duties of the legislatures of New 
Zealand and South Australia, was pending 
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responsible government, and by the Conservative Government of 
these provinces when the tariff of 1859 was the issue, were much 
the same. Baldwin and La Fontaine and their supporters in the 
legislature insisted on the establishment, in connexion with the 
provmcial government, of a constitutional usage, or unwritten 
law of the constitution, similar to that at Westminster which 
had been established and continuously recognized there from as 
early as the reign of William III. If this usage were not estab- 
hshed, Downing Street was to be confronted with a deadlock at 
the political capital of the provinces, a deadlock that could be 
permanently ended only by a suspension of parliamentary govern- 
ment and a reversion to Crown Colony rule, supplemented by 
military force. 

In the second case — the demand of the Umted Provinces to be 
permitted to enact a tariff without regard to the effect on manu- 
facturmg, exporting, and shipping interests in the Umted Eangdom 
— the Cartier-Macdonald Government carried the Bill through 
the legislature, the Tariff Bill of 1859, and then made it plain to 
the Colomal Office, the office that Derby once described as ‘ the 
office at war with the colomes that sooner or later ^ it would 
be compelled to concede all that was at issue. 

These were the methods by which both responsible government 
and fiscal freedom were secured by the Umted Provinces , and at 
Confederation in 1867, as regards responsible government and 
fiscal freedom, the Parliament of the Domimon of Canada merely 
succeeded to what had been won by the United Provinces — ^to 
nothmg more nor less ^ 

Inspired by the example and by the long series of successes 
of the British North American provinces in drawing to themselves 
constitutional and fiscal freedom, all the Australian colonies in 
1867-1873 were much in the mood towards the Colonial Office 

^ Of. Adderley, 035 . cit , p. 99. 

^ ‘ If you make it as pomted as possible, it takes a long while to stick it into 
the official mind in Downmg Street ’ George E Poster, JMhmster of Pmance, 
Donmnon of Canada, 1888-1896. Colomal conference at Ottawa, July 4, 1894, 
Official Beport, Sessioml Papers (Canada), No 5, B 1894, p. 163 

® ‘ Confederation did not give us any new constitutional powers — ^any powers 
we had not before Confederation simply consolidated together the self-governing 
colonies , , The powers possessed by the colomes before confederation were 
undoubtedly as great as those now possessed by the Dormmon of Canada ’ — 
Sir Wilfrid Launer, leader of the Liberal party, 1891-1896 ; Premier of the 
Domimon, 1896-1911, House of Commons, Ottawa, September 30, 1891. 
FarhameMary D^ates, 1891, m, 6316 Cf. Porritt, Evolution of the Domimon 
of Canada, pp 245-261. 
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that had characterized Upper and Lower Canada in its relations 
with Downing Street in 1841-1869, the period during which the 
contests for responsible government and for fiscal freedom were 
going on. 

In the Australasian colonies after 1860 and 1852, after the 
constitutions framed and enacted at Westminster for these 
colonies were m operation, the power of the legislatures to enact 
protectiomst tariffs was not questioned, or its e:?:ercise protested 
by the Colomal Office ; for there were no protectiomst tariffs in 
the Australasian colonies until 1867, eight years after the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada had abandoned free trade, and 
established themselves on a protectionist basis. 

Nor is it possible to trace any protests from the Colonial Office 
against the statutes of the Australasian colonies under which 
bonuses and bounties were authorized to be paid to aid in the 
upbuilding of manufacturing industries, or under which, as in 
New Zealand, preferences were estabhshed in regard to Govern- 
ment contracts for colomal-made goods. 

These methods of affordmg direct Government aid to industry 
were all antagomstic to the principles of free trade. Grey, 
when he was at the Colonial Office, it will be recalled, had vetoed 
Bills to the same end, Bills enacted by the legislatures of New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island But in the case of the Aus- 
tralasian colomes there would seem to have been no objection from 
the Colomal Office to Acts of the legislatures of this character. 

The history of the fiscal freedom of Australia and New Zealand 
is marked by sharp, almost rasping, interchanges between the 
Colonial Office and colonial premiers and other colonial ministers. 
In some of these interchanges colonial ministers were as out- 
spoken as Galt in his interchanges of 1869 with Newcastle. But 
all these sharp interchanges were of the years from 1867 to 1873. 
They developed out of the contest over differential duties, the 
only contest between the Australasian colomes and Downing 
Street over tariffs, until all the self-governing colonies began to 
demand freedom from the operation of British commercial 
treaties to which they had been made parties without their 
consent. 

These interchanges of 1867-1873 belong to what may be 
described as the second division of the Government propaganda 
for a free trade Empire. Kimberley, who made the last stand at 
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‘ the Colomal Office for the fiscal policy of 1846, was the unfortunate 
recipient of the protests from the Australasian colomes, as 
Newcastle was the equally unfortunate recipient of the epoch- 
making minutes of council, prepared by Galt, in justification of 
the tariff policy of 1859 of the Cartier-Macdonald Admimstration 
at Toronto. 

These communications from the Australasian colomes — minutes 
of coimeil, writt,en usually by the Mimster of Fmance — ^reached 
Kimberley through the governors of colomes, the medium of all 
dispatches from and to the Colomal Office. In at least two 
instances, governors wrote dispatches in which, with no reserve 
or qualifications, they supported the claims of their ministers. 

These dispatches and all the minutes of council from the 
capitals of the colomes were m answer to dispatches from Dowmng 
Street. They were in reply to dispatches from the Colonial 
Office, in some cases as long as pamphlets, in which Kimberley, 
the Colomal Secretary, contended academically for the fiscal 
policy of Great Britain and argued with the zeal of a pamphleteer 
against the policy of differential duties ^ 


CHAPTER XI 

FREE TRADE PROPAGANDA FROM WESTMINSTER 
1846 TO 1895 

There were, as will have been realized, two divisions of the 
Colomal Office propaganda for tariffs in the self-governing 
colonies in accordance with the principles of free trade. It was, 
moreover, a propaganda in which the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords, or rather members of the two houses of free 
trade convictions, at times had a part until as late as 1895. 

Only once did the Colomal Office ask Parliament to associate 
itseK with the propaganda. This was m 1850, when Parliament 
gave its approval to the section in the Austrahan Colonies Govern- 
ment Bill which Grey had introduced into the measure in order 
to prevent the legislatures of any of the Australian colonies from 
enacting customs Bills with differential duties. 

^ A summary of the correspondence over the question of differential duties — 
Kimberley’s dispatches and the replies thereto — t^I be found m the Appendices. 
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Later than 1860 members of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords volunteered their services to the propaganda as 
opportumty offered. Opportunities came in 1873 and 1895 when 
Bills, Government measures, were before Parliament: (1) for 
partially liberating, and (2) for completely liberating, the Austra- 
lian colonies from the restraining section of the Imperial Act 
of 1860. Opportunities for aid to the propaganda were made 
in 1879, 1883, and 1887, when there were strongly expressed 
protests in the House of Commons and in the House of Lords, 
by members of free trade convictions, against the high duties on 
imports from the Umted Kingdom in the tariffs of the Dominion 
of Canada.^ 

The first division of the propaganda was for tariffs, and other 
fiscal and commercial legislation in all the colomes, in which there 
should be no protectionist duties and no boimties or bonuses or 
other governmental aid to manufacturing industries. Only in 
the British North American provinces were attempts made to push 
this division of the propaganda. 

The second division of the propaganda, pushed from 1846 to 
1896, in the British North American provinces, in the Austral- 
asian colonies, and also to some degree in Cape Colony, was for 
tariffs m which there should be no differential duties. The 
purpose of this division was to secure the enactment by colonial 
legislatures of tariffs uniformly applicable to imports from all 
countries, British and non-Bntish. The two divisions, each 
with a distinct and easily traceable history, overlapped from 
1846 to 1859. 

After Newcastle, who was Secretary of State for the Colonies m 
the Palmerston Government of 1859-1866, gave way to political 
conditions in Upper and Lower Canada — after he had realized 
the impasse that confronted him at Toronto,^ and that he dare 
not risk a Boston tea party in Canada,^ and consequently could 
not recommend the Cabinet to advise the Crown to withhold 

^^hese protests at Westminster against tariffs of the Domimon of Canada, 
the only oolomal tariffs that were ever criticized in the Imperial Parliament, 
with the answers to them by the Secretaries of State for the Colomes, will be 
found m the appendices. 

2 A summary of the correspondence over the Galt tariff of 1869, that made 
this impasse unmistakably evident to Newcastle and his colleagues of the 
Palmerston Cabmet, is given in the appendices 

® Of. Norton, ‘ How Not to Retam the Oilonies,’ Nineteenth Century^ July 
1879, p. 176. ^ 

1569.29 
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assent from the TarifE Bill of 18505 the first division of the 
propaganda came to an abrupt end. 

The propaganda for tariffs in which there should be no pro- 
tectiomst duties could obviously not be carried on longer with 
any hope of success After Galt’s tariff had been accepted — 
most reluctantly accepted by the Colonial Office and the Govern- 
ment in Downing Street — it was useless to attempt to continue 
it in any of the .other British North American provinces 

Up to this time, 1859, there had been no movement towards 
protection in any of the Australasian colonies. It was 1860 
before Syme, of the Melbourne Age, began the movement for 
protection in Victoria. It was 1867 before the first protectionist 
tariff in any of the Australasian colonies, the tariff of Victoria, 
went into operation. 

But after the Palmerston Government in 1859 had surrendered 
to the protectiomst movement in Upper and Lower Canada, led 
in the constituencies by Buchanan and Weir, and in the legislature 
at Toronto by Cayley, Galt, Cartier, Macdonald, and Rose, it 
was useless to attempt to begin the propaganda in the Austral- 
asian colonies for tariffs with no protectionist duties. What 
had been conceded to Upper and Lower Canada — the right to 
enact tariffs with protectiomst duties against all comers — could 
not, with responsible government established in all the colonies, 
be withheld from the Austrahan colomes or from New Zealand 

The Colonial Office by 1859 had ceased to object to Acts of the 
legislatures of the Maritime Provinces of Canada granting bounties 
or bonuses to industries , and it was only in the Maritime 
Provinces that attempts had been made to aid industry by such 
means. Movements toward a national policy are of the economic 
history of all the British North American provinces from 1846 
to 1859. But bounty legislation found favour only in the 
Maritime Provinces ; while in Upper and Lower Canada efforts 
in the direction of a national policy were confined to the enact- 
ment of tariffs with high duties in the interest of infant industries 
in these provinces. 

Galt’s tariff fell automatically into the class of reserved Bills. 
It was a Bill to which the Governor-General could not give the 
Royal Assent. His instructions specifically prohibited his giving 
the Royal Assent to a Bill of this character. The Royal Assent, in 
the case of the Tariff Bill of 1859, could be given only in London. 
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It was there that the question of giving or withholding the assent 
had to be determined by the Cabinet. 

It was the most difficult colonial question that ever came 
before a Cabinet after responsible government had been conceded 
to the colonies now of the dominions. The Royal Assent was 
given to the Bill from Toronto ; and thereafter the first division 
of the colonial propaganda was at an end, although, as will be 
recalled, the Colonial Office did not proclaim the failure and 
abandonment of the propaganda against protectionist duties and 
bounties and bonuses to industries until July 1871. 

The second division of the propaganda — the movement from 
the Colonial Office to persuade colonial governments not to call 
upon legislatures to pass tariff Bills in which differential duties 
were embodied, or to restrain colonial legislatures from passing 
such Bills — was pushed in the British North American provmces 
from 1846 to Confederation. It was also pushed at Ottawa until 
1870, with as little success as it had been from 1846 to 1867 
m the United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, About 
the time this second division had reached a hopeless stage at 
Ottawa, or at least from as early as 1868, it was transferred to 
the Australian colonies, where up to this time there had been 
no general tariff Bills with differential duties. 

Despite the concession to these colomes in 1873, a concession 
which permitted of tariffs framed to facilitate agreements for 
intercolonial trade between the Australasian colonies similar to 
the agreements between British North American colonies of 
1850-1867,^ the second division of the propaganda was continued, 
but within a much narrowed field, until 1895. 

A second concession was then made, a concession which con- 
stitutionally affected only the Australian colonies, but after 
March 1895, it was possible for all the colonies under responsible 
government, without any interference from the Colonial Office, 
to enact such tariffs as would facihtate agreements with each 
othgr for reciprocal trade, with the United Kingdom, and also 
with countries not within the British Empire 

The Australian colonies — New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmama, 
Queensland, WestemAustralia, and South Australia — from 1873 to 
1895 could enter into trade agreements based on concurrent legis- 
lation, with each other and also with New Zealand. Agreements 
^ Gf. Official Report, Ottawa Conference, 1894, pp. 74-75. 
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of this character were, it was hoped, in sight from 1867 to 1873, 
when all the Australasian colonies were pressing the Colomal 
Office to relieve them from the restraining section of the Austrahan 
Colonies Gcvemment Act of 1850. 

No such agreements, as a matter of fact, were made in the 
twenty-two years from 1873 to 1895 There were none, despite 
the hopes of 1867-1873, because the several colomes could come 
to no agreement as to the tariff concessions to be made to establish 
reciprocal trade. For the same reason there was no general 
customs union among the colonies until after the Commonwealth 
of Australia was created in 1900.^ 

In these years, 1873-1895, all the Australasian colonies were 
constitutionally free to make agreements for reciprocal trade. 
All the legislatures were free, so far as interference by the Colonial 
Office was concerned, to enact tariffs with differential duties to 
that end. But until complete freedom from the restraining 
section of the Imperial Act of 1850 was conceded by Parliament 
at Westminster m 1895, these agreements could be made only 
with each other and with New Zealand. 

As a result, consequently, of the pohcy of the Russell Adminis- 
tration of 1842-1852 in framing the constitution of 1850 — as 
a result of the propaganda begun by Grey when he was at the 
Colonial Office — the states now of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
from 1850 to 1873, and again from 1873 to 1895, could exercise 
much less fiscal freedom than that which was actually exercised 
by the British North American provinces from 1850 to 1867, 
and less than was exercised by the Domimon of Canada from 
1867 to 1895. 

For forty-five years the Australian colonies, organized under 
the Imperial Act of 1850, had far less fiscal autonomy than New 
Zealand possessed under its constitution of 1852. The Australian 
colonies, in these years, had even less power as regards tariff 
legislation than Cape Colony and Natal ; for in 1889 the Colonial 
Office sanctioned a Bill of the legislature at Cape Town^for 
a customs union with the Orange Free State, in which, moreover, 
there were differential duties.® 

* ‘ For twenty years we have had this power of making mutual agreements ; 
yet we have never exercised it.’— A J. Thynne, Eepresentative of Queensland, 
at Colonial Conference, Ottawa, 1894 

® * If the ^rmans m the adjoining territory liked, they could, of course, claim 
the same privileges as the Orange River State under the ZoUverem treaty ’ — 
Sir Charles Miles, one of the Representatives of Cape Colony, at the Ottawa 
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The estopping of the Australasian colonies from enacting tariffs ’ 
•with differential duties in the years from 1850 to 1895 — differ- 
ential duties which were general in character, as distinct from 
differentials that could be applied only between one Australasian 
colony and other colomes in Australasia — was the only success 
that attended the Colonial Office propaganda for free trade that 
was persisted in against great odds for half a century by Colonial 
Secretaries and by administrations in Downmg Street of both 
political parties. But except for the extent to which the fiscal 
powers section of the Constitution Act of 1850 directly restrained 
all the Australasian colonies, and indirectly restrained New 
Zealand from enacting differential duties, no success to which any 
permanency attached can be credited to the propaganda. 

It entailed much hard work, sometimes harassing work, for 
successive Secretaries of State for the Colonies. At least twice 
during the period from 1846 to 1895 — ^in 1859, when the Galt 
tariff was at issue, and in 1870-1873, when the Australasian 
colomes were demandmg freedom from the restraimng section of 
1850 — the propaganda developed embarrassing situations for 
Cabinets in Dowmng Street. Moreover, after the episodes in 
Montreal and at Westminster that developed out of the Rebellion 
Losses Act of 1849, an enactment of the legislature of Upper and 
Lower Canada, no policy of the Colonial Office caused more 
friction between the self-governing colonies and Downing Street 
than the long-continued effort of the Colonial Office to mould 
the tariff and commercial legislation of the colonies to accord 
with the free trade policy of Great Britain. 

Conference, June 30, 1894, Official Eeport, p. 70. The differential duties of the 
South African customs umon of 1889 to 1893 were applicable only to imports 
coming m overland The Colonial Office, in its policy of 1846-1895 in regard 
to differential duties, insisted that the Act of the legislature at Cape Town should 
not apply to imports from overseas Report of OUavM Conference, 1894, pp 67-82 
Parliamentary Debates, III, xxxi, 647, 852-853 ; an Act to amend the law with 
respect to customs duties in the Australian colomes, March 28, 1895 (68 & 59 
Viet , c, 3) , Keith, iii, p 1181 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES AND THE FREE TRADE 
PROPAGANDA OF THE COLONIAL OFFICE 

The withholding of the Royal Assent in January 1868 by the 
Disraeh administration, in winch the Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos was Colomal Secretary, to the Bill of 1867 of the legisla- 
ture of Tasmama enacting differential duties ^ precipitated the 
second of the memorable conflicts between Colonial Governments 
and the Colomal Office, the second conflict that marks the history 
of the struggle m the colomes now of the dominions for complete 
and unrestramed fiscal freedom. 

The Bill was intended as a prehminary to reciprocity agree- 
ments with Victona and other of the Austrahan colonies All 
these colonies were keenly interested in the fortunes in Downing 
Street of this Bill of 1867, So was New Zealand , and the exercise 
of the veto on the Tasmania Bill by the Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1866-1868 provoked the most long drawn out of any 
of the conflicts between the self-governing colonies and Govern- 
ments in London, arising out of Great Britam’s fiscal policy of 
1846 and the new constitutional relations of 1840-1867 of the 
colonies now of the domimons to Parhament, the Colonial Office, 
and the Treasury. 

All the Australasian colonies, and particularly New Zealand, 
Victoria, New South Wales, Tasmama, and Queensland, were in 
a mood to push for a settlement of the issue raised by the veto 
of the Tasmama Bill. They were determined on a settlement 
which they fully reahzed must necessarily be contrary to the 
convictions held for a quarter of a century by statesmen of both 
political parties at Westminster concermng the fiscal pohcy of 
the Umted Kingdom 

At all the pohtical capitals m Australasia after news yas 
received in 1868 of the failure of the Bill from Hobart Town to 
receive the Royal Assent, the attitude of the Colomal Governments 
towards Downing Street was the same. Correspondence with the 

^ Of. Journals of the, Legislative Assembly of TcLSTmnia, 1868, Appendix, 
No 53, 1 ; Quick and Garran, The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonw^th, p 697. 
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Colonial Office of 1871-1873, dispatches from governors, and 
minutes of council transmitted by governors to Downing Street, 
Bills for difEerential duties passed by the legislatures of Tasmania, 
South Australia and New Zealand m 1871, and mtercolonial 
conferences at Melbourne m 1870 and at Sydney in 1873, all 
made this attitude of revolt unmistakably plain to Kumberley 
and the Gladstone Cabinet of 1868-1874. 

V 

The Disraeli Cabinet had vetoed the Tasmania Bill of 1867 
on January 5, 1878. The Conservative party went out of of&ce 
m December of the same year. The Gladstone Administration 
was consequently compelled to take over the conflict with the 
Australasian colomes as an inheritance from its predecessor. 

But on the pohcy at issue there was no difference of opinion 
or conviction between Liberal and Conservative Governments , 
and although the Earl of Carnarvon in 1873 expressed his 
sympathy with the demand of the Australian colonies for power 
to enact differential duties J it is not possible to trace the develop- 
ment of any difference of opinion as to the fiscal pohcy of Great 
Britain among statesmen of Cabinet rank at Westminster until 
the general election in Canada in March 1891. 

W. H. Smith, afterwards First Lord of the Treasury and Leader 
of the House of Commons in the Sahsbury Administration of 
1886-1892, then wrote Macdonald a letter marked ‘^in strictest 
confidence in which he congratulated the Canadian Premier on 
his success in the elections, and in a strain of regret reminded 
Macdonald that it was impossible for Great Britain to enact 
differential duties m retaliation for the new tariff of the United 
States — ^the McKinley Act of October 1, 1890.^ 

Both pohtical parties at Westminster in 1868-1873 regretted 
the protectiomst policy of Conservative Governments in Canada, 
and also regretted the adoption of protectionist pohcies by 
several of the Australasian colonies. Both political parties were, 
moreover, opposed to differential duties m colonial tariffs, although 

/•House of Lords, May 15, 1873, Dd)ates, III, cexv, 2008-2009. 

- l^et me congratulate you on success. It is not so big as I could have 
wished , but I am very glad mdeed for the sake of the old country that you 
have won,’ — Smith to Macdonald, March 7, 1891, Pope, Hermits of Macdonald, 
11 p 217. The letter was written two days after the general election m Canada, 
an election at which the Liberals had advocated commercial union with the 
Umted States, and had maintamed, as they did at every general election, from 
1879 to 1896, that the national pohcy of Canada was a failure. Cf. Official 
B&port, Liberal Convention, Ottawa, 1893, p, 71. 
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by 1870 all interference by the Colonial Office with the enactment 
of these duties by the Parliament of the Dominion of Canada 
was at an end. 

The fact that in the century and a quarter from the American 
Revolution to the Great War the House of Commons at West- 
minster was never elected on a colonial issue has already been 
noted. It was the vicissitudes of domestic politics in the Umted 
Kingdom that carried a Whig Government m 1869 and a Libera’ 
Government in 1868-1873 into these epoch making conflicts with 
the British North American and the Australasian colonies. 

It was the executive action of a Conservative Government 
that precipitated the crisis in the Australasian colomes. The 
defence of the fiscal policy of the United Eongdom and the 
burden of the second division of the propaganda for uniformity 
in the principles of tarifi legislation all over the Empire fell m 
1868-1873 upon a Liberal Government. 

The attitude of the Governments at Hobart Town, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, and Wellington on the issue raised 
by the Tasmania Bill of 1867 was determined and unshakable. 
It was an attitude toward the administration in London, and its 
stand for the free-trade policy of the Umted Kingdom and for 
uniformity of policy over the Empire, that was exactly the same 
from both the constitutional and the fiscal point of view as the 
attitude of the Cartier-Macdonald Government at Toronto when 
the Galt tariff was challenged by Newcastle 

At both of these crises in the history of the dominions the 
attitude of the Colonial Governments — Canadian in 1859, and 
Australasian in 1868-1873 — could have been expressed in a few 
words. ‘ We have responsible government. It is our intention 
to determine our own fiscal pohcy as we deem most expedient 
and most to our advantage, irrespective of the fiscal pohcy of 
Great Britain Free trade may be all very well for Great Britain. 
It does not meet our needs , and we must determine our own 
trade policies.’ ^ 

The Australian colonies, unlike the provinces of Upper and 

^ Cf. Galt and Newcastle correspondence of August-Oetober 1859 , Gaits 
speech in the Legislative Assembly m which he explamed the fiscal changes 
made by his TanS BiU. Globe (Toronto), March 14, 1859 , and dispatches and 
enclosures from governors of colomes m Australasia, 1871-1872, correspondence 
with the Austral^ colonies with respect to proposed mtercolomal tariffs, Colomd 
Accomts arid Papers, 1872. 
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Lower Canada, had not been directly and continuously influenced 
in tariff making by the protectiomst movement and high tariffs 
in the Umted States. Unlike the Dominion of Canada from 
1867 to 1907,^ none of the legislatures of the Australasian colonies 
had been influenced in enacting tariffs by the refusal of the 
United States, or any other non-British country, to enter into 
reciprocity agreements. 

But the fiscal pohcies of most of the Australasian colonies had 
been quickly and permanently influenced by the protectionist 
movement and the protectionist tariffs of Upper and Lower 
Canada, and of the Domimon of Canada. In this roundabout 
way the fiscal policies of the Australasian colonies, as protectionist 
speeches in the legislatures make abundantly clear, were much 
influenced by the United States ; and as early as the crisis of 
1868-1873, Victoria and New Zealand had followed the example 
of the Umted Provinces of 1858—1866 in enacting protectionist 
tariffs and also followed the example of the Dominion, the 
Parliament of which in 1870, at the instance of the Macdonald 
Government of 1867-1872, had enacted the first national pohcy 
tariff 2 for the new Dominion of Canada.^ 

At this stage in their fiscal and economic history these two 
Australasian colomes, Victoria and New Zealand, as regards 
protection and their attitude toward the fiscal pohcy of Great 
Britain, and also toward imported manufactured goods from the 
United Kingdom, had reached about the same position that the 
United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada had reached in 

1 Of Porritt, Evolution of the Domimon of Canada, pp 462-464. 

2 ‘ In the thirty-five years from 1879 to 1914, and in particular from 1879 to 
1897, there was no phrase m pohtical discussion m Canada in more frequent use 
than the one “ the national pohcy of the Domimon In the earher part of the 
period the term was used to describe (1) the imposition of duties in the Domimon 
tariff to protect home mdustries against aU outside competition ; (2) the paying 
of bounties from the Domimon Treasury to aid the upbuildmg of mdustry , and 
(3) the attempt to secure reciprocity agreements with the Umted States and 
other non-British countries, with a view to extendmg the export trade of the 
Domimon In the decade before the war the phrase had come to have a meamng 
mifbh more comprehensive It included, as of old, protectiomst duties in the 
mterest of Canadian mdustnes. It included, until 1911, lavish bounties to iron 
and steel compames m Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Ontano But it also mcluded 
(1) the contmuous and wide immigration propaganda for the peoplmg of the 
provinces west of the Great Lakes, and (2) the development of the national 
gram route, by rail, lake, and canal from all the gram growmg provmces to 
tidewater ports on the Atlantic,’ Ibid,, pp 427-428 

® Cf Statuses of the Dominion of Camda, 33 Vict , c. 9 ; Porritt, 8ixty Years 
of Protection in Canada, pp. 265-275. 
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1858 and 1859, when the Cayley and Galt tariffs were enacted 
and the foundations were thereby laid for the national policy of 
the Dominion of Canada. 

There were no duties in the tariffs of Victoria and New Zealand 
of those years as high as those in the Canadian tariffs of 1858 
and 1859 But the protectionist tariffs of the Commonwealth 
of Austraha of 1900-1914 had their beginmngs in the tariff of 
Victoria of 1867. 



PART II 


THE PROTECTIONIST MOVEMENT AND 
PROTECTIONIST LEGISLATION 
IN THE SELF-GOVERNING 
COLONIES, 1858-1914 

CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE PROTECTIONIST MOVE- 
MENT IN THE AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES 

Before the long drawn out and heated controversy of 
1867-1873 between the Colonial Governments and the colomal 
legislatures of Australasia and the Colomal Office was far advanced 
— even before the Gladstone Cabinet of 1868-1874 had on its hands 
the question of advising the Crown to give or withhold the Royal 
Assent to the Bills of 1871 for differential duties from New Zea- 
land, Tasmama, and South Australia — ^Victoria and New Zealand 
were protecting colonial industries by customs duties against 
competition from the Umted Kingdom and from sister colomes 
in the Australasian group ^ 

Tasmania and Queensland were moving in the same direction, ^ 
and already as early as December 1871 the Austrahan colomes, 
hke the wee infant colonies of Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia in 1865-1866, were embarked in tariff wars against one 

1 ‘ The Parhament of Victoria is unhkely to yield the present pohoy of dis- 
criminating duties, or its right to amend its own tariff as circumstances may 
from time to time reqmre C Francis, representative of Victoria, at mter- 
colomal conference on differential duties, also on proposed customs umon, 
June 21, 1870 Correspondence with Reference to Intercolonial Tariffs, 1872, p 33 

‘ It may be observed that the tariffs of the Australasian colomes have, m effect, 
for some years past imposed duties on Bntish manufactures, either mtentionally 
or^'umntentionally protective’ — ^Memorandum by J M Wilson, September 11, 
1871 Corresporidence with Reference to Intercolonial Tariffs, 1872, p 49 Cf 
Adderley, Colonial Policy, pp 110-111 , Pratt, Damd Syme, p. 157 , H C 
Turner, A History of the Colony of Victorm, ii, pp 118-122 ; discussion in 
Legislative Council, August 11, 1870, Parliamentary Debates (New Zealand) 
vui, 447. 

2 Cf Journals of the House of Assembly (Tasmama), 1868, Appendix, 88, 3-4 , 
motion by W H. Groom, m Legislative Assembly, June 17, 1869, Parliamentary 
Dd>ates (Queensland), 1869, in, 9, 347. 
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another. They were enacting retaliatory tariff duties ; and the 
scheme for a customs union, that was first suggested by South 
Austraha m 1862,^ but was never carried out so long as each colony 
partially (1850-1895) or completely (1895-1900) controlled its own 
tariff legislation, was thrown into the discard.^ Once in the 
discard the scheme of 1862 for a customs union remained there 
for nearly forty years. 

In Canada, in the period from 1846 to 1867, stock raisers, grain 
growers, and tanners were of the first interests to be safeguarded 
from outside competition by a protective tariff. Shoemakers, 
saddlers, cabinet makers, and tailors, and also soap manufac- 
turers, who had no protection in the tariffs from 1847 to 1858, 
came in for their turn in the Cayley and Galt tariffs ; and from 
1858 to 1918 there were no tariffs in which these industrial interests 
were not protected from competition from the United Kmgdom 
as well as from the nearer competition of the United States. 

Brewing was the first industry in New Zealand to secure pro- 
tection.^ New Zealand gram was well adapted to brewing. The 
climate of the island was also favourable to the maturing of beer ; 
and the fact that a popular thirst for New Zealand beer developed 
in Australia, where climatic conditions were then not regarded 
as quite the best for brewing, in a measure accounted for the 
movement at WeUmgton of 1871-1873 for reciprocity with the 
Austrahan colonies.^ 

^ ‘ That in the opinion of this council it is desirable that an uniform tariff 
should, as far as practicable, prevail throughout the Australian colomes , that 
in order thereto three delegates should be appointed to proceed to Melbourne 
for the purpose of conferrmg with delegates from the adjommg colomes , and 
that it is desirable that such conference should be held prior to effecting any 
considerable alterations m our fiscal system ’ — ^Resolution of the Legislative 
Council of South Australia, July 8, 1862, ProceediTigs of the Parliament of South 
Australia^ 1862, i, p 43. Also Quick and Garran, The Annotated Constitutioji 
of the Australian Commonwealth^ pp 101-103 

^ ‘Retaliatory tariffs of a protective character have grown up, and the way to 
confederation, or to a customs union, has m consequence become more difficult. 
Several of the protective tariffs now m force m the colomes owe their ongm to 
feelmgs of self-defence or retaliation. The most ardent free traders have admitted 
that the tariffs of some colonies have forced protective duties on others ’ VcJgel 
memorandum, WeUmgton, December 8, 1871. Gorres'pondence mth Reference to 
Intercohrml Tariffs, 1872, p, 58 

® ‘ Take the article of beer, upon which to protect her brewers Victoria has 
a duty of sixpence per gallon. We, in order to outrival Victoria, put a duty 
of one shiUmg and threepence on bottled beer, and one shilling on beer m bulk ’ — 
John Johnson, Legislative Council, New Zealand, August 11, 1874. Parlia- 
mentary B^ates (New Zealand), viii, 447 

^ ‘ New Zealand is emmeutly celebrated for the production of beer. It has 
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The wet goods trade, bottle and barrel, was a large factor in the 
movement of 1867-1873 against the statutory restriction on differ- 
ential duties in the Australian colonies. Tasmania, where it will 
be recalled the movement had its ongm, desired to market its 
wines and beer in the other Australasian colonies. New Zealand 
also desired a wider market in Australasia for its beer.^ 

The brewing interest, apparently, had at Wellington what in 
the phraseology of American pohtics would be described as a 
‘ pohtical pull ’ , for the brewmg industry was the first of New 
Zealand’s industries (1) to secure a low duty on its imported raw 
material, (2) to secure a high duty to protect its product in the 
home market, and (3) to stir the Government at Wellington to 
move for an extension of the export trade with the other Austral- 
asian colonies. 2 


CHAPTER II 

VICTORIA ADOPTS PROTECTION— TARIFFS OF 
1865-1870 

The first protectionist tariffs of Victoria, enacted at Melbourne 
in the years from 1865 to 1870, followed closely the hnes of the 
protectionist tariffs of the United Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada of 1858-1859. The purpose of these Victoria tariffs was 
to protect the men and women who had adventured their skill, 
business abihty, and capital in the final stages of the textile and 
leather industries, for which the raw materials were then imported, 
as they mostly are still in 1918, from the Umted Kingdom 

It was the merchant and custom tailors, dress and cloak makers 

become now an established manufacture But we cannot mterchange our beer 
for Australian wme, as we should be able to do, m consequence of our being 
obliged to put a high duty for revenue purposes on wme m general I suppose 
the same reason exists m Victoria , and we have not been able, from fancied 
legal difficulties, to make a leciprocal remission on these articles — beer and 
wme ’ — Gisborne, Legislative Cbuncil of New Zealand, August 11, 1870. Farha- 
mjritary Dilates (New Zealand), 1870, lu, 437. 

^ Cf Oorresfondence with Beference to iTiiercolonial Trade, 1872^ pp. 33-38 
2 ‘ It seems to me that the predilections of our legislature are m favour of 
colomal beer, as everything is done to facilitate its manufacture in the colony. 
In Victoiia hops are charged for duty twopence per pound. That article is the 
one exception m regard to which our tariff is lower than that of Austraha New 
Zealand, with a discnmmatmg preference m favour of local brewers, charges 
only one penny per pound’ — Johnston, Legislative Council, New Zealand, 
August 11, 1870. Parliamentary Debates (New Zealand), viu, 447. 
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'aad milliners, the boot and shoe makers, the saddlers and the 
harness makers in Melbourne who first secured protection against 
the competition of the cheaper labour, larger capital, and larger 
and more vaned output of London, Leeds, Manchester, Leicester, 
and Walsall.^ 

The spirit in which tariffs for Victoria, on the Imes and with the 
aim of those of 1865-1870, were popularly advocated, and the 
attitude of the pioneers in the protectiomst movement in Victoria 
toward manufactures imported from the Umted Eongdom, can be 
realized from a typical quotation from the writings of David Syme, 
the father of protection in Australia.^ 

‘ It IS then,’ wrote Syme, in The Age in 1869, in an article which 
his sympathetic biographer has satisfied himself was the first un- 
equivocal protectionist article pubhshed in any Australian paper, 
^ a question for our consideration whether there is anything in the 

1 Of. Customs duties m 1869, Colonial Office Papers, No. 419, pp 43-44. 

^ David Syme, whose biographer, Ambrose Pratt, fully estabhshes the claim 
that he was the father of proteotiou m Australia, was from 1860 to 1908 the 
owner of The Age of Melbourne, the most widely circulated and most mfluential 
protectiomst newspaper published in any of the dominions It is a daily news- 
paper that as an organ of the protectiomst movement m Australia holds a position 
correspondmg to that of the Gazette of Montreal and the Mail and Empire of 
Toronto m the protectiomst propaganda of Canada 

In the history of the movement for fiscal freedom m Australasia, 1860-1898, 
the place of David Syme and The Age corresponds to the place of Isaac Buchanan 
and the Spectator of Hamilton, Upper Canada, now Ontario, and of Robert 
Baldwin Sullivan, also of Upper Canada All three men were pioneers in the 
advocacy of protection m the press, on the platform, and m the colomal legis- 
latures 

Sullivan, who was Canadian born, was a lawyer who became a judge Buchanan 
was a merchant and importer, at one time m a large way of busmess He was 
born m Scotland He was a special contributor to the newspaper m which his 
protectiomst articles appeared. He was a man who, m his zeal as a publicist, 
permitted his importmg busmess to declme and accumulated only a meagre 
provision for his old age 

Buchanan has so far not been awarded a mche m the Dictionai y of National 
Biography, a neglect which he shares with William Cayley, who as Inspector- 
General (loanee Mmister) of the Umted Provmees framed, with some assistance 
horn Buchanan, the Tariff Act of 1858, the first avowedly and comprehensively 
protectiomst tariff enacted m any of the colomes now of the dommions 

Syme, like Buchanan, was a native of Scotland, who emigrated to Victoria 
m 1852 For fifty years he was a journalist and publicist — ^a publicist who \^s 
for this long period m the fortunate position of bemg the owner of the newspaper 
m which he expressed his views and convictions, and who at his death m 1908 
left a fortune of nearly £900,000 Cf Pratt, David Syme Official Beport, Colonial 
Conference, Ottawa, 1904, p 265 , Newspaper Owner, London, December 24, 
1910 ; and for Sullivan and Buchanan, J. W. Kaye, Life and Correspondence of 
Charles Lord Metcalfe, ii, p 339 ; Porritt, Sixty Yeais of Protection in Canada, 
pp 39, 190 ; H. J Morgan’s edition of the Writings and Speeches of Isaac 
Buchanan (1864), pp, 525-531. 
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present State of Victoria which should cause its inhabitants to set 
a ban upon any attempts here to manufacture their commodities 
. . . and thus give an impetus to the employment of domestic skill, 
or native industry/’ as the phrase is, in the handicraftsman’s arts 
of tailoring, boot making, and other occupations of the kind. We 
can not perceive that there is any one predisposing cause mthis 
country to prevent us making such an attempt, and certainly none 
which should induce us to put a special ban upon that attempt. 

'Nevertheless, that is what we do when we wholly expose any 
effort on the part of our fellow colonists here to locahze any of those 
branches of industry referred to to the ever-widening competition 
of the multitudmous, inferior, low priced — ^not cheap — articles 
made of refuse material, especially for the Australian market, with 
which we are inundated from the crowded factories and workshops 
of Great Britain By this system of naked competition, our manu- 
facturers are prevented from even making a beginmng m the work 
of opening up new sources of industry amongst us. A ban is put 
upon the attempt at the very outset ’ ^ 

How tariffs, conceived in the spirit and to the intent of the first 
stage of the propaganda for protection, worked out was described 
forty years after the pubhcation of Syme’s article in The Age, by 
Turner, in his history of the colony of Victoria, a history that was 
written from the standpoint of a free trader. 

‘ Millinery and articles made up of silk,’ wrote Turner, in re- 
calling in 1904 the duties in the tariffs of 1865-1870, ' paid duty 
at the rate of five shillings per cubic foot, on the outside measure- 
ment of the package containing them. Apparel and slops, boots 
and shoes, hosiery, gloves, and other personal effects were four 
shillings per cubic foot of enclosure. The fixed duties on the ex- 
ternal measurement of packing cases acted most inequitably. It 
taxed a gentleman’s dress suit, worth ten guineas, at the same 
figure as a digger’s moleskins and jumper, worth perhaps thirty 
shillings. Under this system the rich man paid less than five per 
cei^b on his apparel, and the labouring man from twenty to fifty 
per cent.’ ^ 

1 Pratt, o^p cit , p. 119. 

® Turner, History of the Colony of Yictoria, ii, p 122. 
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CHAPTER III 

BONUSES FOR INDUSTRY IN NEW ZEALAND AND 
TASMANIA— THE ‘ MADE IN NEW ZEALAND ’ 
MOVEMENT OF 1870 

It will now have been realized that by the time the Colomal 
Office and the Gladstone Administration were in the much 
troubled waters of controversy over the Bills for differential 
customs duties passed at Hobart Town, Adelaide, and WeUington 
in 1867-1871, at least two of the colonies, Victoria and New Zea- 
land, had in prmciple, progressed as far in protectionist legislation 
as Upper and Lower Canada had done from 1858 to 1867. 

In some respects these two Australasian colomes. New Zealand 
in particular, had made more progress with their legislative policies 
for upbmlding colonial industries than was achieved by Upper 
and Lower Canada from the enactment of the Cayley and Galt 
tarife to Confederation. They had made this progress, moreover, 
under the written constitutions of 1850-1852, which, so far as the 
colomes now of the Commonwealth of Australia were concerned, 
admitted of much less fiscal freedom than was possible from 1859 
to 1867 under the written and unwritten constitution of Upper 
and Lower Canada.^ 

The tariffs of Victoria and New Zealand m 1867-1873 were not 
uniformly as high as the tariffs of the United Provinces of 1858- 
1866. In these Canadian protectionist tariffs, duties ranged from 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent in the tariff of 1858, and from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent , with a few duties of thirty per 
cent , in the tariff of 1859.® 

There were high spots in the tariffs of Victoria of 1865-1870, 
and these peaks were the more obvious because of the method of 
imposing duties, a method which as regards tanffs of English 
speaking countries was peculiar to the fiscal legislation of VictoHa. 
These high spots, with duties determmed by measurement of 
packing cases, occurred where there were discriminations in favour 
of the local industries, whose interests David Syme, at great 

^ Of Pomtt, The Evolution of the Dominion of Camda, pp, 164r-165. 

2 Cf 22 Vict , c 76 ; 23 Vict., c. 2 (Canada). 
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pecuniary loss to himself/ in 1860 had begun to champion in the 
editorial page of The Age of Melbourne. 

New Zealand at this time, it will be recalled, had high duties in 
its tariff in the mterest of the brewers — the interest of an infant 
industry that was more assiduously nursed by Parliament and 
the Government at Wellington ^ than any other mdustry m the 
colony Brewing in New Zealand was, in fact, more assiduously 
nursed in these early years of the protectionist movement than 
any other mdustry in any Australasian colony. 

With these exceptions m the cases of infant industries in Vic- 
toria and New Zealand, duties in the tariffs of 1867-1873 of the 
Australasian colonies were not nearly so high as those in the tariffs 
of Upper and Lower Canada of 1858-1867. Few of them exceeded 
ten per cent.^ But in these years, 1867-1873, the movement in 
the Australasian colonies toward national policies had not been 
confined, as in Upper and Lower Canada from 1858 to 1867, to pro- 
tectionist tariffs m the interest of infant mdustries. 

Bonuses to encourage the cultivation of sugar beets, to facilitate 
the establishment of woollen mills and to encourage the produc- 
tion of charcoal pig iron in Tasmama, were recommended by a 
select committee of the House of Assembly in that colony in 
1868 ; ^ and in 1870 bonuses to aid the estabhshment in New Zea- 
land of paper mills, of malt houses, and of bottle factories — ^again 

^ ' The great mercantile, iBnancial, and pastoral interests met together and 
determined to put him down “ David Syme must be destroyed ’ ” Their plan 
was simple They controlled all the great channels of advertising m the state 
Cut off this source of supply, then, and his paper must pensh of mamtion They 
struck it hard, and without warning They withdrew every advertisement within 
their control, and confidently expected that The Age would not hve a month 
In a single day the journal shrank to half its size, and was constrained to depend 
exclusively upon its circulation This was one of the darkest hours of Syme’s 
career * Pratt, David Syme, p 130. 

^ A select committee of the House of Representatives at WeUmgton reported 
on September 5, 1870, ‘ that theie are many mdustnal pursuits peculiarly adapted 
to the colony which might be introduced with advantage, and would become 
sources of wealth to the colony if adequately protected durmg infancy , that 
the present position of the brewmg and maltmg branches is stated by witnesses 
to be due to the protection they have received, which has raised them to such 
a state of efficiency that m a short time protection will probably cease to be 
necessary ’ Journals of the House of Representatives (New Zealand), September 
10, 1870, p 278. The same committee, of which Juhus Vogel, Colonial Treasurer 
in the Fox Admimstration of 1869-1872, was chairman, reported on the same 
day m favour of bonuses for the maltmg mdustry and also for bottle factones. 
Journals, p 279 

® Of Customs Duties %n the Colonies, 1869, No. 419, pp 43-51 , Turner, 
A History of the Colony of Victoria, ii, p. 122 
^ Of Joumcds of the House of AsserMy (Tasmama), Appendix 88, pp 3-4. 

1569 29 ^ 
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as an aid to the brewing industry — ^were recommended by a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives at Wellmgton. As was 
the case m Tasmania the committee at Wellington was appointed 
at the instance of the Government, and hke the Tasmania com- 
mittee of 1868 the New Zealand committee of 1870 was presided 
over by a member of the Cabinet. 

Still another movement toward a national pohcy was made 
in New Zealand in 1870. Advertisements were pubhshed by the 
Government at Wellington, calling for tenders for blue and white 
serge and for blankets, ^ the whole to be exclusively of New 
Zealand manufacture,’ for the equipment of the local defence 
force of the colony.^ 

The national pohcy of the Dominion of Canada, which in the 
forty-four years from 1870 to the outbreak of the war in 1914 so 
greatly influenced the fiscal policies of the Australasian and South 
African dominions, the trade policies of Crown colonies in the 
West Indies, the commercial diplomatic policy of Great Britain 
from 1878 to 1898, and the domestic politics of Great Britain from 
the revival of the protectionist movement m 1903 to 1914,^ had its 
origin in Upper and Lower Canada in the years from 1847 to 1866. 

At its later stages, 1870 to 1918, the legislatures of British Col- 
umbia, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia and 
hundreds of municipahties in these five provinces associated them- 
selves with the national pohcy, and supported its advancement. 
They supplemented the national policy legislation at Ottawa by 
concessions of various kmds, all of much value to local industries. - 

There was none of these various aids to Canadian industry in 
the formative years of the national policy, in the years during 
which it was slowly developed by the legislatures and Govern- 
ments of Upper and Lower Canada Mumcipal bonuses, exemp- 
tions from mumcipal taxation, free supphes of water, gifts by 
municipalities of sites for factories, and municipal guarantees of 
debenture stocks in manufacturing companies, all belong to the 
second stage of the national policy in Canada.^ 

Manufacturers in Upper and Lower Canada from 1847 to 1§66 
could appeal only to the legislature for aid. Appeals for bonuses 

^ Cf Johnston, Legislative Council, August 11, 1870, Parhamentary Debates 
(New Zealand), viii, 447 

® Cf. Pomtt, * Canada’s National Pohcy,’ Political ScieTice Quarterly (Columbia 
University, New York), xxxii, pp 183-190. 

® Cf. Pomtt, Biddy Years of Protection in Canada, pp, 289, 410-413. 
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and loans were made to the legislature, but concessions to industry 
in these years did not go beyond the enactment of low duties on 
raw materials imported by manufacturers, or the inclusion of raw 
materials in the duty-free schedules of tariffs, and the enactment 
of comparatively high duties to protect the output of manufactur- 
ing undertakings from all outside competition, regardless as to 
whether this competition came from sister colonies in British 
North America, from the United Elngdom, or from non-British 
countries, such as the United States. 

It was in connexion with Government aid to industry other 
than such provisions as can be embodied in a tariff schedrde, that 
New Zealand, by the time that she and all the other Australasian 
colomes were sharply at issue with the Colonial Office over the 
question of differential duties, had advanced its national pohcy 
beyond the stage to which Upper and Lower Canada had carried 
theirs up to the time these provinces went into Confederation in 
1867. In 1870, as has already been made evident, there was a 
Government at Wellington, supported by a good majority m the 
House of Representatives, that was committed to bonuses to 
manufacturmg undertakings. 

Bonuses were not bestowed on manufacturing undertakings by 
the legislature of the United Provinces, and were never a part of 
the national policy as it was developed by Parliament at Ottawa 
in the years from 1870 to 1918. In the last decade of this period 
bonuses were bestowed on manufacturing undertakings by three 
of the provincial le^latures, or at any rate they were offered by 
these three legislatures with a view to the development of the iron 
and steel industry in British Columbia and with a view to the 
establishment of yards for the building of coastwise and ocean- 
going vessels with hulls of steel at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, and 
at St John, New Brunswick.^ 

Bonusing of industries in Canada, except for these three m- 
stances, was relegated to the mumcipahties. It was safeguarded 
and regulated by statutes of the legislatures in five provinces in 
which the system of exemptions, bonuses, and guarantees of de- 
benture stocks was established as a sub-division of the national 

^ Cf Statutes of Bntuh ColuTn^ia, an Act respecting bounties on iron products 
m the province, Apnl 23, 1918, 7 Geo. V, c. 11 ; an Act to make provision for 
further aid for the purpose of developmg a process for the treatment of complex 
ores, Apnl 23, 1918, 7 Geo, V, c 16 

^ Cf Statutes of Nova Scotia, 1907. 
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policy, with the sanction of the legislatures It was a sub-division 
in which Parhament at Ottawa never had any part. The Domi- 
nion Government from 1883 to 1911, under various Acts of Par- 
liament, paid tonnage bounties on puddled iron, pig iron, steel 
ingots, and wire rods, and during part of this period, and until as 
late as 1916, it paid bounties on lead, crude petroleum, and Manila 
fibre, used m the manufacture of binder twme and cordage 
But bounties, and also subsidies to shipbuilding companies on 
the Great Lakes and on tide-water in respect of dry docks, which 
were first paid in 1882, were developments at the second stage of 
the Canadian national pohcy ; and after the Umted Provinces in 
1858-1859 had imposed protectiomst duties on imports from the 
United Kingdom, New Zealand was the first of the colonies to 
move for a bonus system to aid local industries in withstanding 
competition from overseas. 

The second particular in which New Zealand, before or during 
the controversy over differential customs duties of 1867-1873, 
outran the Umted Provmces of 1841-1867 in protectionist legis- 
lation was in the creation in 1870 of a ' made in New Zealand ’ 
pohcy, under which tenders for clothing for the local defence force 
were burdened with the condition that the goods furnished were 
to be of exclusively New Zealand manufacture. 

It was 1900 before a similar movement m Canada received recog- 
nition from the Dominion Parhament. The railway code was then 
amended, and a section added which made it a condition of the 
granting of Domimon subsidies m respect of new railway construc- 
tion, that the companies should lay the roads with new steel rails 
made m Canada, if Canadian rails were procurable upon terms as 
favourable as those upon which other rails could be procured.^ 
There were no rail mills in the Dominion in 1900, Mills for the 
rollmg of rails were in process of equipment at the time the railway 
code was amended , and in 1904 the ‘ made in Canada ’ section of 
the law of 1900 went into operation ^ in the interest of mills at 
Sault Ste. Mane, Ontario, and at Sydney, Nova Scotia, both 
undertakmgs by American promoters 
In subsequent years it also became the pohcy of governments 
at Ottawa, with the sanction of Parhament, to give preference to 
shipyards on the St. Lawrence and on the Great Lakes, in the 

^ Statutes of the Dominion of Canada, 63 & 64 Vict., c 58. 

® Of. Orders in Council (Ottawa), August 2, 1904, 
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building of new tonnage for the Department of Marine and 
Fisheries and for that of railways and canals, instead of awarding 
contracts, as in previous years, to the lowest bidders, irrespective 
of whether the bids were from shipbuilding companies in the 
Dominion, in Great Britam or in the Umted States.^ 

As a popular propaganda, organized by the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the ‘ made in Canada ’ movement was pushed 
continuously all over the Domimon from 1901 to 1918 and in 
these years it received statutory recognition at Ottawa in at least 
two of the spending departments of the Domimon Government. 
It was, however, a departure in protectionist legislation in colonies 
of the dominions which had its origin in New Zealand thirty years 
before Parliament at Ottawa adopted it as a policy governing the 
grantmg of subsidies to railways, and the awardmg of contracts 
for the building of lake and tide-water tonnage for Dominion 
service.^ 

At WeUington the first exponent in the House of Representatives 
of the ‘ made in New Zealand ’ policy in regard to government 
contracts was Vogel, from 1875 to his death m London m 1899, 
Sir Juhus Vogel, who was Colonial Treasurer in 1869-1870, 
Premier from 1870-1876, a copious talker^ and, as Kimberley 
discovered in the correspondence of the controversy of 1870-1873, 
a vehement and copious writer, whom it would not be incorrect to 
describe as the father of protection in New Zealand. 

^ Cf Brodeur, Minister of Marine, House of Commons Dd)ates (Ottawa), 
March 31, 1911 

2 Cf ‘ Adopts Commonsense View ’ ; 

We don’t need the marts of Europe, nor the trade of the eastern isles, 

We don’t need the Yankees’ com and wine, nor the Asiatic’s smiles. 

For what so good as our home-made cloth, and under the wide, blue dome, 

Will you tell me where you have tasted bread hke the bread that is baked at 
home ’ 

And we are young and strong, and who so fit for the fight as we ’ 

With our hands of steel and our iron heel, and our hearts hke the oaken tree. 
For we are the home-bred, home-fed men, the pnde of a prmcely land. 

And the things that are made m Canada are the thmgs that her sons demand 
Pauhne Johnstone, in Industrial Carwda, July 1918, p 146 
® see the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association are to call upon the people 
to use home-made goods Benjamin Franklin did the same thing So did 
Isaac Buchanan in 1858 ; and I remember his entermg the House of Assembly 
m a smt of itoffe du pays — ^grey homespun — ^to the great amusement of his 
fellow members ’ Weir, Sixty Years in Canada, p 128 
^ Cf Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement m, pp 500-502. 
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CHAPTER IV 

RETALIATORY DUTIES IN EARLY AUSTRALASIAN 

TARIFFS 

In still another direction the Australasian colonies, by the 
time they were in conflict with the Colonial Office over the 
section in the Australian Colonies Government Act of 1850 
restraining their legislatures from enactmg differential duties, 
had gone farther in the development of protectionist policies 
embodied in legislation than the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada. 

There were retahatory duties in several of the tariffs of the 
Australasian colonies,^ duties imposed in one colony in retaliation 
for duties in the tariff of a neighbourmg colony. Upper and Lower 
Canada had both discriminating and differential duties in the 
tariffs of 1847-1867. The differential duties were to meet the 
terms of the Elgin-Marcy treaty of 1854-1866, and also to 
encourage reciprocal trade with the lower provinces. New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. 

In 1849-1850, the years of the movement in Upper and Lower 
Canada for aimexation to the Umted States ^ out of the dis- 
appointment over the failure at Washington of a bill for recipro- 
city, there developed a movement in the constituencies, and in 
the legislature of Upper and Lower Canada, for a retaliatory 
tariff on imports from the Umted States ^ The legislature and the 
Government at this exceedingly trying crisis for both, but 
especially for the Government and also for Elgin, the Governor- 

^ Cf. Vogel memorandum, Correspondence with Reference to Intercolonial Tariffs, 
1872, p. 38 

^ Of C D Alim and G M Jones, Annexation, Preferential Trade, and Reci- 
procity, pp. 105-161 , Weir, Sixty Years in Canada, pp 41-97 

3 The popular attitude toward the Umted States at this cnsis in Canada — 
a cnsis partly pohtical, but in the mam economic — can be judged from resolutions 
at public meetings At a meeting of freeholders and householders of the township 
of Louth m the Niagara distnct, Upper Canada, on January 5, 1850, it was 
resolved ‘that a petition be presented from this township to the provincial 
legislature to exercise its influence with the Impenal Government to obtain for 
tms provmce reciprocal free trade with the Umted States ; but if free trade 
cannot be obtained, protection duties be put on the staple products of the 
provmce m accordance with the tanfl of the said United States.’ The Examiner 
(Toronto), February 20, 1850. Cf. Alim and Jones, op cit, pp. 330, 331. 
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General, were disposed to comply with the popular demand for 
retaliatory duties. 

But Grey, who, it will be remembered, was at this time Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, intervened ; and in retrospecting his 
term at the Colomal Office, and appraising the contributions 
which the Russell Government of 1846-1852 had made to the 
constitutional and economic development of the colomes now of 
the dominions, he congratulated his colleagues of the late adminis- 
tration, and incidentally himself, on the fact that the United 
Provinces did not in 1850-1852 enter on a tariff war with the 
Umted States 

‘ I consider it wrote Grey, in September 1852, ‘ by no means 
one of the smallest services which it was in our power to render 
to the colony while we were entrusted with the direction of 
affairs, that we succeeded in preventing the adoption of any 
measures of this kind — not by direct and formal refusal to 
sanction them, but by unofficially discouraging their being 
brought forward.’ ^ 

For Grey, who as long after the Galt tariff of 1859 as 1873 
told the House of Lords that he was wiUmg to see the colomes 
declare their independence if they were permitted to enact 
tariffs hostile to the United Kingdom, ^ the side-tracking of the 
movement in Upper and Lower Canada, and also of a similar 
movement in New Brunswick in 1851-1852 for retaliatory duties 
against imports from the United States, was one of only two 
successes in the British North American provinces that, in his 
five and a half years at the Colonial Office,® attended the vigorous 
and persistent propaganda for a fiscal system for the Empire 
umform with that of the United Kingdom and the crown colomes. 

The other success to be credited to Grey in the provinces now 
of the Dominion of Canada was a quite minor one. It was 
achieved in 1848, with much resultmg irritation at Fredericton 
and St. John. He then prevented the establishment in New 
Brunswick of a bounty system to stimulate the cultivation and 
dressing of hemp.^ 

Grey in 1851-1852 also intervened to prevent the legislature of 

^ Grey, Colomal Policy, i, p. 247. 

^ ParUamemiary D^ates, III, ccxv, 2005. 

® July 1846 to Februaoy 1852 

^ Of. Statutes of New Brunsvnch, an Act to encourage the raising and dressing 
of hemp, March 23, 1847 (10 Vict., c. 32) , Grey, Colomal Policy, i, pp, 279-283. 
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Prince Edward Island from establishing bounties for vessels and 
crews in the mackerel fisheries — ^bounties to counterbalance 
bounties at this time paid by the Umted States Government to 
vessels from New England ports But he only involved himself 
in some needless correspondence ; for in May 1852, Pakmgton, 
Secretary for the Colomes in the Derby Admimstration, declmed 
to advise the Cabinet to disallow the Act of the Prince Edward 
Island legislature,^ 

Prom 1846 to 1852 the estoppmg of retaliatory duties in Upper 
and Lower Canada and New Brunswick, and the prevention of 
the establishment of bounties in New Brunswick for the cultiva- 
tion of hemp, were the only successes of the propaganda in the 
British North American provinces Grey’s outstanding success 
was achieved in the Austrahan Government Act of 1850 , and 
even there the restraining section to which as late as 1895 he 
attributed much value only involved a delay of not more than 
six years ; for it was not until 1867 that any of the Australian 
colonies were desirous to have power to enact tariffs with differ- 
ential duties. 

The efforts of the Colonial Office from 1846 to 1852, and from 
1852 to 1870, to prevent the enactment of differential duties by 
legislation in British Noith America were a complete failure. 
Of this Grey was reminded in the House of Lords in 1873, by 
Kimberley, when Grey opposed the Bill of the Gladstone Adminis- 
tration for so amendmg the Australian Colomes Government Act 
of 1850 as to concede to the legislatures in these colonies freedom 
to enact differential duties 

Grey’s tenure at the Colonial Office came to an end in February 
1852, when Russell as Premier gave place to Derby. As Grey 
was nearmg the end of his interesting and informing retrospect 
of the colonial pohcy of the Russell Administration, he was much 
disturbed by newspaper reports that the movement for retaliatory 
duties in the Umted Provinces had been revived. In a footnote, 
dated September 10, 1852, he recalled his success in preventing 
the adoption of them in 1850. ‘I have observed with regret 
in the colonial papers he added, ' that different views are now 
likely to be acted upon by the colomal government ’ ^ 

^ Of Journals of the House of Asseimbly (Prince Edward Island), March 1, 1832, 
p. 83 ; Appendix P, pp. 27-29 ; Adderley, Colomal Pohcy ^ pp 66-67, 

2 Grey, Colomal Policy, i, p. 252. 
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But about this tune there was a distinct improvement m the 
prospect for the much desired reciprocity treaty with the United 
States No retaliatory duties were enacted by the legislature of 
the United Provinces, which m 1852 would certainly not have 
accepted the disallowance of any tariff Act in the accommodating 
spirit in which New Brunswick finally accepted the disallowance 
of the Bounty Act of 1847. 

The reciprocity treaty was in operation from 1854 to 1866. 
All the British North American provinces east of the Great 
Lakes were prosperous during the twelve years of free trade 
m agricultural products, lumber, coal, and fish between these 
provinces and the States of the American Repubhc,^ and there 
were no retaliatory duties, as distinct from discriminatory and 
differential duties, in any Canadian tariff until 1870. 

In 1870, at the instance of the Macdonald Administration of 
1867-1872*— an avowedly protectiomst Government during its last 
two years in office — Parhament at Ottawa enacted duties on salt 
and coal,2 imported in large quantities by the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, from the State of New York and from Ohio 
and Pennsylvama. These duties were embodied in the tariff of 
1870 in retaliation for high duties in the tariff of the United 
States, on agricultural products, lumber, coal, and fish imported 
from the Dominion. 

In the Dominion tariff of 1870 also there were retahatory duties 
on flour, which during the era of reciprocity, and in the years 
before 1854, had been imported by the Maritime Provinces from 
Portland, Boston, and New York, all commercial centres with 
which the Maritime Provinces had in these years much closer 
connexions than with Montreal and Toronto. 

^ ‘ I cannot speak with the same assurance in regard to other parts of the 
Dominion as I can in regard to the part from which I come — ^Pnnce Edward 
Island But I say this, that smce the Mantime Provmces were peopled there 
never was a decade when prospenty was so marked among all classes, when land 
rose m value so qmckly, when the wharves were so Imed with shipping, when 
the workmen had such steady employment, when the farmers had as good a 
market, as between 1854 and 1866, when we had reciprocal trade with the Umted 
States,’ — Loms H Davies, M P. (now Sir Louis Davies, Supreme Court of Canada, 
Ottawa), at Liberal Convention, Ottawa, June 21, 1893 Official Report^ p 79 

^ Domimon Statute, 32 & 33 Viot ‘ These duties, which leave a now qmte 
msigmficant free hst of commodities, so far as American trade is concerned, 
were avowedly levied m retahation for the protective ngor of the Umted States 
tanff ’ Learned, ‘ State of Trade with the Bntish North Amencan Provmces,’ 
Executive Documents (Washington), No. 94, 41st Congress, 3rd Session, 1870-1871, 
p 9 Cf Pomtt, Sixty Years of Protection in Canada^ p. 270. 
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Discriminatory and differential duties came into service in the 
tariffs of Upper and Lower Canada in the first twenty years after 
Great Britain had adopted free trade as its fiscal policy. But 
the colonies in Australasia were the first to enact retahatory 
duties ; and the enactment in 1865-1872 of these devices of 
tariff war was all the more out of harmony with the fiscal pohcy 
of the Umted Kingdom, because the duties were directed not 
against a non-British country as were the retaliatory duties of 
the tariff of the Dominion of Canada of 1870, but against sister 
colomes under the sovereignty of Great Britain. 


CHAPTER V 

PROTECTION AGAINST LOW WAGES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

l 2 ^ the propaganda of 1860-1873 in the Australasian colonies 
for protectiomst duties agamst imports from the United Kmgdom, 
as in the propaganda in Canada from 1847 to 1914, to the same 
end, there was much emphasis on the inability of the manu- 
facturers in all these colomes to compete with success agamst 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom who had the advantage 
of the low wages paid to men and women and children in the 
factories of England and Scotland. 

Comparatively speakmg this argument in favour of protection 
was as much used in Canada and Australia, from about 1850 to 
1914, as it was in the Umted States from 1840 to the end of the 
nmeteenth century. It was advanced m these colonies by members 
of legislatures and by pubhcists through the newspaper press — 
often by men who were newcomers from the United Kingdom 
and familiar with industrial and social conditions there as they 
existed m the manufacturing counties in the first half-century 
of the peace after Waterloo. 

To newcomers to the colomes of the wage-earmng classes, and 
especially to men who had emigrated to Canada, or to the more 
distant Australasian colonies to escape the hardships and hope- 
lessness of their condition in England or Scotland, the argument 
that colonial manufacturers must be protected against these low 
wages and long hours made an immediate and effective appeal. 
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David Syme, and the school of protectionists in Victoria that 
gathered around him, in particular made much of this argument 
of the low wages paid in labour camp communities in England 
and Scotland. Syme’s position as a protectionist was that the 
object of industry, or the labour by which men live, was not the 
greatest development of foreign trade, but was the comfort, well 
being, and moral progress of the masses of each nationality. 

Syme’s newspaper, The Age, m the jSrst decade of the pro- 
tectiomst propaganda in Victoria was pre-eminently the news- 
paper of the wage and salary earners of Melbourne and Victoria 
generally ; and in The Age these men and women were con- 
tinually assured that the establishment of manufactures, made 
possible under the fostering care of protectionist duties, would 
enable every man desirous of earnmg his living to earn it in 
a manner suitable to his training and character, by furnishing 
scope for diversity of talent and disposition.^ 

In Upper and Lower Canada, at least two years before Syme 
began his campaign in Melbourne for a protectionist tariff, the 
Association for the Promotion of Canadian Industry, an organiza- 
tion which was founded by Isaac Buchanan, and which from 
1858 had its head-quarters in Toronto, was making use of the 
argument for protection based on the low wages in the factories 
of Great Britain 

One of the first propaganda enterprises of the association was the 
circulation from Toronto, in 1868, of Horace Greeley’s Labour^ $ 
Political Economy, or the Tanff Question Considered. Greeley and 
the Trd)une of New York, in the forties, fiifties, and sixties of the 
nineteenth century, held much the same aggressive position in 
the protectionist movement in the Umted States ^ that Syme 
and The Age held in the protectiomst movement in Victoria ; 
and Greeley, like all the advocates of protection in the United 
States from 1840 to 1900, emphasized the low wages of work- 
people in the textile factories and other manufacturing industries 
in Great Britain.® 

It may almost be said that the protectionists of Upper and 

^ Pratt, David Syme, pp. 123, 127. 

2 W. A Linn, Horace Qredey, pp 110-122. 

3 ‘ Where cheapness is only to be attained by a depression of the wages of 
labour to the neighbourhood of the European standard, I prefer that it should 
be dispensed with ’ — Greeley, at the Tabernacle, New York, November 1843, 
lium, Hfyrace Qredey, p. 118. Cf. Morgan, The EdaUons of the Industry of Canada 
with the Mother Country and the Unit&i States, pp. 459, 478. 
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Lower Canada imported from the Umted States the argument 
that there must be high customs duties to counterbalance low 
wages, long hours, and child labour in industries in Great Britain, 
They certainly imported the form in which this argument was 
popularly presented in the Umted States. 

In the form in which it was thus imported, it was one of the 
earliest arguments used after Buchanan and Weir, who had 
arrived in Canada m 1842 from Scotland, orgamzed in 1850 the 
manufacturers of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Belle- 
ville, and Kingston — ^aU except Montreal cities in Upper Canada — 
and inaugurated a legislative campaign in the Umted Provinces 
which was to culminate almost immediately in the Cayley tariff.^ 

In Canada the argument based on lower wages current in 
manufacturing industries in the United Kingdom, and the lower 
scale of livmg of the wage-earnmg classes in England and Scotland 
thus brought into service, was never abandoned, or permitted to 
fall for long into desuetude, in the fifty-six years that he between 
the orgamzation in 1858 of the first protectionist association 
in any British colony and the beginmng in 1914 of the war of the 
Teutomc powers for dominion over the old and the new world. 

After Confederation the argument was used in the constituencies 
and in Parliament at Ottawa in the dormmon-wide propaganda 
that preceded the enactment of the second national policy tariff 
in 1879. During the seventeen years 1879-1896, when the 
Liberal party at Ottawa was contmuously in opposition, and 
when, in and out of Parliament, it was assaihng first protection, 
and, from 1883 to 1896, as ceaselessly assaihng in addition to 
protection the bounty policy of the Conservatives, and pledging 
itself to sweep away all national policy enactments, ^ the argument 
was continuously used by the Conservatives. It was used in and 
out of Parliament by the men who followed the lead of John A. 
Macdonald in support of the policy to which the Conservative 
party had committed the Dommion in 1879 

^ Morgan, op cit , pp 483-487 , Weir, 8%zty Years %n Canada^ pp 9, 98-104, 
105-117, 

® ‘We, the Liberal party of Canada, in convention assembled, declare that the 
customs tariff of the Dominion should be based, not as it is now, upon the protec- 
tive principle, but upon the requirements of the pubhc service , that the tanff 
should be reduced to the needs of honest, economical, and efiSoient government , 
and that it should be so adjusted as to make free, or to bear as lightly as possible, 
upon the necessaries of life, and should be so arranged as to promote freer trade 
with the whole world, more particularly with Great Bntam and the Umted States.’ 
Official Report of the Liberal Convention at Ottawa, 1893, p 71. 
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The Liberals came into power at Ottawa in 1896* In 1897 
they completely abandoned their attitude of 1879-1896 towards 
the national pohcy. They adopted both the tariff policy and the 
bounty pohcy of the Conservatives. They increased some of the 
protectionist duties, and they greatly extended the bounty policy 
of 1883-1896. But in the tariff of 1897, the first protectionist 
tariff for which a Liberal Government at Ottawa was responsible, 
there was an unexpected and far reaching innovation in fiscal 
legislation in British colonies 

A preference was established in favour of imports from the 
United Eangdom. It was a preference for which no equivalent 
nor any consideration was asked from Great Britain. ‘ England 
said Mr. Wilham Stevens Fielding, an ex-Premier of Nova Scotia, 
who was Minister of Finance at Ottawa from 1896 to 1911, when 
he announced the innovation of 1897 to the House of Commons, 

' has dealt generously with us in the past. She has given us 
liberty to tax her wares, even when she admits ours free ; and 
we have taxed them to an enormous degree ’ ^ 

For forty years before 1897, from as early as 1858, imports 
from the Umted Kingdom mto the United Provmces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, or after 1867 into the Domimon of Canada, 
had encountered exactly the same protectiomst duties as imports 
from the United States or any other non-British country. From 
1867 similar conditions had confronted imports from England, 
Scotland, and Ireland in several of the colomes of Australasia. 

In the half century during which the colonies now of the 
Domimon of Canada, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and the Union of South Africa were working 
forward to the complete fiscal freedom that all the self-govermng 
colonies have been able to exercise smce 1898,^ not one of them, 
m its protectionist tariffs, had made the shghtest concession in 
favour of imports from the United Eongdom. In all the pro- 
tectiomst tariffs enacted in Canada and Australasia from 1858 
to 1897 there was not a single schedule in which duties were 
lower on imports from the United Kingdom than on imports 
from non-British countries, which were competing with British 

^ Parliamentary Debates (Ottawa), Apnl 22, 1897, i, 1135 

^ The year m which an end was made by Great Bntain to all commercial 
treaties entered mto before 1878 to which the colomes were parties, but to which 
their consent had not been asked 
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manufacturers and British exporters for trade with these British 
colonies. 

These were the conditions under which for nearly fifty years 
British manufacturers sent their goods into the markets of the 
colonies in which there were protectiomst tariffs. These were 
the conditions, despite the fact that until about 1870 taxpayers 
in the United Kingdom, rich and poor alike, were carrying the 
burden of both the internal and external defence of all the 
colonies. British taxpayers, moreover, in those years, as was the 
case up to the beginning of the war in 1914, were providing the 
interest and sinking fund of a national debt, much of which had 
been incurred in the eighteenth century in wars directly or 
indirectly arismg out of the acquisition or defence of Great 
Britain’s oversea possessions. 

Canada, which led the way m enacting protectiomst tariffs 
against Great Britain, which had had protectiomst tariffs on its 
statute books since 1858,^ was also the first of the dominions 
with protectiomst tariffs to establish a preference for imports 
from the Umted Kingdom ^ 


CHAPTER VI 

LOW WAGES IN BRITISH INDUSTRIES AND THE 
BRITISH PREFERENCE, 1897-1914 

The innovation at Ottawa of 1897 was a complete surprise 
for the electorate of the Domimon Tariff politics had been 
discussed from every conceivable angle in Parliament and m 

^ In the years from 1858 to 1867 the Umted Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada were the only provinces now of the Domimon in which there were protec- 
tiomst tariffs agamst imports from the Umted Kin gdom 

2 New Zealand followed the example of Canada m 1903, the Customs Union 
of South Afnca m 1906, and the Commonwealth of Australia in 1907 Newfound- 
land has not adopted a pohcy of preference for imports from the Umted Ehngdom 
because there never have been any protectiomst duties in the tariffs enacted at 
St John’s All the duties m the Newfoundland tanff are imposed solely for the 
purpose of raismg revenue The first use that the legislature of Newfoundland 
made of its new power under the Enabhng Act of 1846 was to estabhsh a preference 
for imports from the Umted Kingdom But revenue conditions soon led to its 
abandonment 

‘ The dominions do not profess to sacrifice home manufacturers m order to give 
a preference to Bntish imports All they aim at domg is to give British traders 
and manufacturers an advantage over those of foreign countnes.’ ‘ Preference 
and Negotiation,’ The Times (London), January 8, 1910, 
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the constituencies during the Conservative regime of 1878-1896. 
But it had been held by the Conservatives in the years when 
they were m power at Ottawa, and correctly held, that no pre- 
ferences for imports from the Umted Kingdom could be embodied 
in tariff Acts of the Dominion without the concession of similar 
preferences to imports from twenty-odd countries with which 
Great Britain had favoured-nation treaties. 

The Conservatives, moreover, were convinced that Great 
Britain would not denounce all these treaties, and run the risk 
of negotiating new treaties equally favourable to the export 
trade of the United, Kingdom, merely to secure the advantage 
of preferential rates in Canadian tariffs. 

In this conviction, as developments in 1897-1898 in the 
commercial diplomatic policy of Great Britain resultmg directly 
from the preferential tariff of 1897 subsequently proved, the 
Conservatives at Ottawa were entirely wrong ; for when confronted 
with the new tariff, the Salisbury Government of 1895-1901 
promptly denounced all the commercial treaties that heretofore 
had hampered the fiscal freedom of Canada and the other self- 
governmg colonies. 

The protected manufacturing mterests in Canada were opposed 
to any lowering of the tariff wall to facilitate imports from Great 
Britain These interests had had the support of the Conservatives 
from 1879 to 1896 They had been conceded a large part in fram- 
ing the tariffs of 1879, 1883, 1887, and 1894. The sympathies 
of the extreme protectionists of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa were with the manufacturing 
interests in their opposition to any changes in the tariff that 
would encourage competition from the United Kingdom. 

In the Conservative party in Parliament also there was a 
comparatively large and assertive group, whose members insisted 
that there should be no preferences for imports from the United 
Kingdom, unless Great Britain would return to the old commercial 
system and establish tariff preferences for grain, flour, and 
lumber exported from the Dominion ^ 

^ A return to the old system of preferences, practically a return to the old 
commercial system minus the power of the Imperial Parhament over the tariffs 
of the self-govermng colomes, was urged by the Impenal Federation League of 
Canada, an orgamzation largely composed of members of the Conservative party, 
that was in existence from 1885 to 1894 when it was merged in the British Empire 
League At a meetmg of the Impenal Federation League at Toronto, on March 24, 
1888, a resolution was adopted declaring that the League made it ‘ one of the 
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The Liberals, during their eighteen years in opposition, had 
demanded lower duties all through the tariff schedules, and 
were elected on a platform, adopted at a national convention 
in 1893, which pledged the party to a return to a tariff for revenue 
as distinct from a protectiomst tariff. There had been no contmued 
discussion either in or out of Parliament of tariffs in which 
concessions should be made m favour of imports from the United 
Kingdom regardless of the fiscal pohcy of Great Britain.^ 

The new departure in tariff making had been a well guarded 
Cabinet secret at Ottawa. Neither the rank and file of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons nor in the constituencies 
had had any information, direct or indirect, that it was to be 
made. It was equally a surprise for the Colomal Ofi&ce, for the 
Salisbury Government, for Parliament at Westminster, for manu- 
facturers and exporters in the Umted Kingdom, and for the 
Governments of all the Australasian and South African colomes.^ 

Many developments followed the new Canadian tariff Some 
of these affected tariff pohtics in Canada — the movement for 

objects of their organization to advocate a trade policy between Great Bntain 
and her colonies by means of which a discnmination m the exchange of natural 
products will be made in favour of one another, and agamst foreign nations ^ 
George T Demson, The Struggle f<yr Imperial Unity ^ pp 91-92 

^ At a meetmg of the Impenal Federation League of Canada on May 29, 1894, 
the League gave expression to the opimon that ‘ as a first step towards amving 
at a system of preferential trade within the Empire, the Government of Canada 
should lower the customs duties now imposed on goods manufactured m and 
imported from Great Bntam ’ Ihid , p 204 The Domimon tanfi was revised 
durmg the parhamentary session of 1894, but the resolution of the Imperial 
Federation League was entirely ignored by the Conservative Government Large 
mereases in the duties on cotton goods from Lancashire, first imposed in the 
tanfi of 1883 in the mterest of cotton mills m Montreal, were altered m form 
but contmued at the former high level Cf * The National Pohcy and the Develop- 
ment of the Cotton Industry in Canada,’ The Economist (London), August 25, 
1917 

2 W S Fieldmg, member for Shelburne and Queen’s, Nova Scotia, in the 
House of Commons that was elected m December 1917, Minister of Finance m 
the Liberal Government of 1896-1911, m answer to a question asked by me in 
the lobby of the House on Apnl 30, 1918, stated that the Colomal Office had 
absolutely no knowledge that the preferential section was to be embodied in the 
Tanfi Act of 1897 He intimated also that he was wilhng to be quoted as making 
this statement Mr Fielding’s explanation of the unwillmgness of the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa to inform the Colonial Office beforehand of the important departure 
of April 22, 1897, was due to a conviction on its part that the British Government 
would have strongly discouraged the innovation because of the fnction it would 
cause between London and Berhn. Germany, it will be recalled, had a commercial 
treaty with Great Britam under which she could, and did, claim equahty of 
treatment of German and British imports m Bntish colonial possessions It was 
to end this advantage accruing to Germany that Great Bntam m 1897 denounced 
the German treaty and all other commercial treaties m which the self-govemmg 
colomes had before 1878 been mcluded without their consent 
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tariffs with less protection for manufacturers which m the decade 
before the war was increasing in strength in the three grain- 
growing provinces west of the Great Lakes and also the move- 
ment of the manufacturers from 1897 to 1914 for higher duties 
against imports from the United Kingdom than those of the 
tariffs of 1897 and 1907 ^ 

Other developments of the preferential tariff of 1897 affected 
the commercial diplomatic pohcy of Great Britain, and also 
the domestic politics of the United Kingdom from 1903 to the 
war Still others affected the tariff policies of the colonies in 
Australasia and South Africa, and also those of the Crown colonies 
in which, it will be recalled, there are no protectionist tariffs. 
Newfoundland and India, in the years from 1897 to 1914, were, 
in fact, about the only parts of the Empire which were not 
directly or indirectly affected in their fiscal pohcies and oversea 
trade conditions by the innovation at Ottawa in 1897. 

But in these pages I am not concerned with the detailed history 
of the preferential tariff of 1897, nor indeed with the detailed 
history of any particular colonial tariff pohcy of the years from 
1846 to 1914 Only two developments of the epoch-making 
tariff enacted at Ottawa in 1897, each within the Dominion of 
Canada, consequently call for attention in these chapters devoted 
to the growth of the protectiomst movement in the self-governing 
colomes from the fifties of the nineteenth century to the great 
war, and in particular to characteristics which were common 
to the protectionist movement in both the Canadian and the 
Australasian colomes. 

These developments in Canada, following in the train of the 
first preferential tariff of any British colony, were (1) the attitude 
toward the preference of the Conservative party at Ottawa, in 
opposition from 1896 to 1911 , and (2) the attitude of the 
orgamzed manufacturing interests in the Domimon toward the 
lowering of the tariff wall against imports from the United Kingdom. 

The Conservative party from 1897 to 1911 was hostile to the 
preference because (1) it exposed manufacturers in Canada to 
new competition, and (2) because Great Britain made no tariff 
concessions to Canada in return for it.^ 

^ Of Pomtt, Evolution of the Domimon of Canada, pp 437-438 
2 * The preference that Sir Charles Tupper, and those who foEowed him, 
advocated was a give-and-take pohcy. . The preference we advocate and we 
ask the people of Canada to turn to, was not the jug-handled preference m force 

1569 29 X 
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The manufacturers, acting through the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, an organization which in 1918 had 3,400 
members and an income of nearly eighty thousand dollars,^ 
the strongest protectiomsL organization that ever existed in any 
part oi the Empire, opposed the preference on the first of the 
grounds taken by the Conservative party in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa ^ 

As protected interests the Canadian manufactm’ers based 
their opposition on the plea that adequate protection against 
competition from manufacturers in the United Kingdom was 
as essential to the success of manufacturing in Canada as adequate 
protection against the United States or Germany 

As a political party, as a unit, the Conservatives abandoned 
opposition to the preference when they were returned to power 
in 1911. Thereafter the Conservative Government regarded the 
preference, or at least the principle of preference, as an established 
factor in tariff legislation , and the Conservatives at this time 
also abandoned their former contention that there should be no 
preference in Donumon tariffs for imports from the United 
Kingdom, unless there were tariffs in the Umted Kingdom in 
which there were preferences for imports from Canada.® 

now, but a preference in which we would receive something for something given ’ 
— ^W. F Cockshutt, M P for Brantford (Ontano), House of Commons, Ottawa, 
March 14, 1912 House of Commons Debates, 5231 

1 Industrial Canada, July 1918, p 209 

2 Preference for Bntish manufacturers over non-Bntish manufacturers, 
Canadian and Austrahan manufacturers vrere, after 1897, wiUing to concede. 
But in Canada and Austraha the claim of the manufacturers was that m preference 
tanffs there must be adequate protection against competition from the United 
Kingdom, and still higher tanffs against non-Bntish manufacturers 

‘ Sir George Reid [High Commissioner in London of the Commonwealth of 
Austraha, who died September 12, 1918] always mamtamed that if a fiscal basis 
were possible for the Empire, it must be a genuine arrangement of give-and-take , 
and that Australia must offer the Bntish manufacturer terms which would really 
enable him to come in, and not merely to have a nommal advantage over some 
foreign nval The simile with which Sir George presented this case was a good 
example of his shrewd common sense and his amusing good humour “If,” 
he said, “ you build a wall three feet high between a dog and a bone, it is httle 
satisfaction to it if you build a wall four feet high to keep out anotW dog ’ 
Yorkshire Post (Leeds), September 13, 1918 

® ‘As Canada claims and exercises the right absolutely to control her own 
fiscal pohoy, so the representatives of our Dommion necessanly refram from 
attempting any mterferenee in the fiscal pohcy of the Umted Kingdom More- 
over, the people of Canada would not desire the people of the Umted Kingdom 
to shape or modify their fiscal pohoy for the sole purpose of giving a preference to 
the products of Canada, especially if such change should involve any supposed 
injustice, or should be regarded as unfair or oppressive by a considerable portion 
of the people of the Umted Kingdom ’ Borden, Premier of the Bommion of 
Canada, London, July 31, 1918. 
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But before the war there were seventeen years of agitation 
against the British preference by the manufacturers of Canada. 
In these years, 1897-1914, the argument for high duties against 
imports from the United Kingdom, based on lower wages in 
industries in England and Scotland, was used more contmuously 
and persistently, with more resourcefulness, and with more 
immediate and obvious success^ than at any time smce 1868, 
the year in which Horace Greeley’s pamphlet was scattered 
broadcast over Upper and Lower Canada by the Association for 
the Promotion of Canadian Industry. 

It was the mission of Industrial Canada, the official organ 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, to rid manufacturers 
and exporters in the Umted Kmgdom of ‘the delusion that 
access to the Canadian market is the natural right of the British 
manufacturer, regardless of the will of the coimtry ’ ^ 

The organ of the Association laboured long and assiduously 
to this end , and the meetings of the Association in the years 
from 1897 to 1914 seldom came to an end without an appeal 
to the Government at Ottawa for curtailments of the preference 
on imports from the Umted Kangdom. The grounds for these 
appeals were always the same — that duties higher than those 
in the preference schedules were necessary to offset the much 
lower labour costs of manufacturers in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, who were exporting the output of their factories to 
Canada.® 

These appeals were reiterated and emphasized between one 

1 There were curtailments of the preference in 1904, and many more at the 
general revision of the tanff m 1907 Cf Statutes of Canada (4 Edw VII, c 11 ; 
6 & 7 Edw VII, c 11) , Pomtt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, pp 432-436 

® Industrial Canada (Toronto!, October 1908 

® ‘ We are sometimes asked what we mean when we say that Canadian manu- 
facturers do not demand a prohibitive tanff against the Umted Elingdom, but 
that we must at least have sufficient protection to put our Canadian manufac- 
turers on an equivalent footing vpith those of Great Bntam. Perhaps our meaning 
may be better undei stood when I cite the case of one of the members of our 
association who had large factones in Montreal and London The difference m 
the wages paid m these two factones of England and Canada is remarkable. 
Figures taken from the payrolls, and stnotly accurate, show that common labour 
IS 82 per cent higher in Canada than m England , gang leader, or sub-foreman, 
IS 85 per cent higher ; machinists 64 per cent higher ; carpenters 40 per cent, 
higher , girk by the hour, 33 per cent, higher , and for piece-work 66 per cent, 
higher, ^e not these figures alone sufficient to show the necessity of maintaining 
an equalizmg tariff against British goods ’ ’ C. C Ballantyne, President, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association ; annual meetmg of the Association, Winnipeg, 
September 18, 1906 
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annual meeting of the Association and the nest by Industrial 
Canada?- The campaign against the British preference, begun 
by the Manufacturers’ Association in 1897, went on in Industrial 
Canada contemporaneously with the ‘ made in Canada ’ propa- 
ganda of 1901-1914. In the campaign for higher duties against 
imports from the Umted Kingdom, and in particular for higher 
protectionist duties on woollens and ready-made clothing imported 
from England and Scotland, no opportunity was lost of contrast- 
ing wages m Canada, and the creature comforts of wage earners 
in the Domimon, with wages in England and Scotland, and the 
fewer comforts enjoyed by the proletariat in Great Britain 

Canadian protectiomsts, from the days of Buchanan and Weir, 
were always qmck to adopt the slogans and tactics of protec- 
tionists m the Umted States. The campaign against the preference 
was characterized by American methods of propaganda. In some 
of its phases it was closely modelled on the ‘ full dinner pail ’ 
campaign, that made the presidential and congressional elections 
of 1896, that preceded the enactment of the Dingley tariff of 
1897, memorable in the political and tariff history of the Umted 
States ^ 

^ ‘ Employees of mdustnal concerns, who feel disposed to vote for politicians 
who want to lower the duties agamst Bntish goods should study the following 
Government statistics dealmg with wages Of the 8,000,000 adult wage-workers 
in England 4 per cent receive less than S3 65 a week , 8 per cent are paid from 
$3 65 to S4.87 , 20 per cent receive from $4 87 to S6.10 , 21 per cent get from 
$6 10 to $7 30 ; 21 per cent, get from $7 30 to $8 52 , 13 per cent get from 
$9 75 to $10.96 , and only 6 per cent get more than $10.96 per week The people 
who receive these wages make goods which are partially kept out of Canada 
by the duty If the duty is lowered, more Bntish goods v ould enter Canada, If 
Canadian manufacturers have to cut selhng-pnces to meet the increased competi- 
tion, part of their loss must fall on the employees Do Canadian workmen want 
these wages ’ ’ Industrial Caruida, December 1912 

^ In the issue of Industrial Canada for June 1913, there was an article entitled 
‘ Three Good Meat Meals ’ It was based on a letter wntten to The Coloniser 
(London) by an immigrant from England ‘ The workmg classes he wrote, in 
telhng of his expenences m Canada, ‘ are better off. The workman gets three 
good meat meals a day as a rule, which compares very favourably with what he 
has been accustomed to before amval m Canada ’ ‘ Free traders will kmdly 
notice said Industrial Canada* m commenting on the letter, ‘ that it is protection 
m Canada which provides the ‘‘ three meat meals ” which the English workman 
could not get m free-trade England.’ 
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CHAPTER VII 

COLONIES AS DUMPING MARKETS FOR BRITISH 
MANUFACTURERS, 1858-1914 

For over half a century, 1858 to 1914, low wages in manu- 
facturing industries in the United Kingdom were urged as a 
ground for duties in tariffs in Canada and in Australasia that 
would protect colonial manufacturers from British competition. 
In these years there was another argument which was common 
to the protectionist propaganda in Canada and in Australasia. 
It was used in Canada as early as 1858. 

Its first use in any colony was in the United Provinces , for 
it was in these provinces, it will be recalled, that the protectionist 
movement in the British oversea dominions had its beginnings. 
This second argument for protection against imports from the 
United Kmgdom was based on the allegation that British 
manufacturers dumped their surplus or refuse stocks on colonial 
markets to the disadvantage of colomal manufacturers ^ 

Syme in his editorial writings in The Age of Melbourne, brought 
the same argument into service in Victoria in 1860 It was 
first used in Upper Canada — first advanced in the Legislative 
Assembly at Toronto, by Rose, the Attorney-General — the 
interest of Canadian manufacturers of soap. In Victoria it was 
first used in the interest of manufacturers of men’s and women’s 
clothing.^ 

Possibly there may have been ground for objections to the 
quality, the fabrication, and also the style of some of the manu- 
factures of the United Kingdom, particularly textiles, men’s 
and women’s clothing, millinery and men’s hats, exported to 
the colomes under the old commercial system. It is not at all 
improbable that at a time when there was little ready money 

^ Cf. speech by John Rose, Attorney-General, in support of a duty in the 
Cayley tariff of 1868, to protect soap factones m Montreal. Cflohe (Toronto), 
July 12, 1858 Rose, on whom a knighthood was conferred in 1878. was, like 
Buchanan, Weir, and Syme, a native of Scotland He was domiciled in Canada 
from 1836 to 1868 He was a supporter of the protectionist tanffs of 1858 and 
1859 Later in his career he was Minister of Pmance m the Dominion administra- 
tion of 1867-1872. In this capacity he wrote the mmute of council forwarded 
to London in 1868, when the Colomal Office made one of its last protests — ^part 
of the propaganda of 1847-1895— against differential duties m Canadian tanffs. 

® Cf Prott, Damd Syme, p. 119. 
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among colonists in the British North American provinces^ and 
in Australasia, when much of the trade at the local stores was by 
barter, and when the old commercial system safeguarded British 
manufacturers from all non-British competition, much poor and 
out of style stufi was exported from the United Kingdom to the 
colomes. 

The doctrine of commerce that is summed up in the modern 
phrase of the marts, ‘ all the traffic will bear,^ under the old 
conditions, and when there was no competition to be encountered 
from manufacturers in the colonies, would be peculiarly applicable 
to both the quality and the price of exports from the United 
Kingdom to all the oversea possessions where British manu- 
facturers were easily supreme. 

It is not practicable to determine whether before 1846, before 
the end of the old commercial system, indifferent or inferior 
goods, for which no market could be found or made in the United 
Kingdom, were systematically shipped to the colonies. It is 
of interest to note that the tradition that this was the case survived 
for generations after British colomes ceased to be walled-in 
markets for manufacturers in the Umted Kingdom. 

In Canada the quality of some exports from the United Kingdom 
was objected to as long ago as 1868. It was a ground of complaint 
against a free market for British manufacturers in British North 
America in the first year of the orgamzed movement for protection 
in Upper and Lower Canada Similar complaints were made, 
usually but not invariably as the basis for protectionist arguments, 
for more than half a century after tariffs for the colomes ceased 
to be enacted by Parliament at Westminster, and enacted solely 
in the interest of manufacturers in the United Kingdom 

In Cape Colony and Natal m 1902 I frequently heard objections 
to the quality, and sometimes to the belated style, of some 
manufactures exported from Great Britain. In general the 
complaint was that British manufacturers were under the im- 
pression that any kind of wares could be marketed in British 

^ ‘ This rate (two shillings postage on a letter from Montreal to New York) was 
quite prohibitive. Governors Murray, of Quebec, and Gage, of Montreal, repre- 
sented to the Home Government that the people of Canada were almost destitute 
of cash, and would not write to their fnends in England until they found private 
occasion to send their letters to New York.’ William Smith. A History of the 
Post Office %% the American Colomes and m Canada ‘ In Canada incomes were 
small. The country was settled by people mostly poor and uneducated.’ A. T. Galt, 
Manchester, September 25, 1862. Gvardian (Manchester), September 26, 1862. 
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colonies, and that quahty and style were immaterial m South 
Africa ^ 

These criticisms were not offered by colomal protectionists 
of the school of Buchanan, Weir, Rose, Syme, and Vogel Nor 
were they offered by manufactmrers in Cape Colony anxious 
for tariff protection against competition from the United Kingdom, 
There were few manufacturers in British South Africa in 1 902, fewer 
factory industries than there were m Upper and Lower Canada 
in the years in which the Cayley and Galt tariffs were enacted 
by the legislature at Toronto. There were no textile industries 

The observations were volunteered by distributors, wholesalers 
and retailers, not as a protectiomst argument, but as one explana- 
tion of an increase in exports to South Africa from the United 
States, Germany, and Austria. The survival in South Africa 
of the tradition of the attitude of British manufacturers toward 
trade with the colomes was the more noteworthy, because up 
to 1902 it had not been used, as in Canada and Australia, as the 
basis of an argument for tariff protection against imports from 
the United Kingdom 

The argument, in an extreme form, was used in Canada, much 
to the consternation of the woollen trade of Yorkshire, as late 
as 1908, with a view to forcing the Dominion Government to 
make larger curtailments of the British preference It was used 
in an unsuccessful effort to impel the Laurier Administration of 
1896-1911 to concede more protection to woollen mills in Ontario, 
Quebec, and Nova Scotia, and to clothing factories in Montreal 
and Hamilton, from competition from the United Kingdom — 
more protection than had been conceded at the revisions of the 
Dominion tariff in 1904 and 1907. 

It was then asserted in Industrial Canada^ which, as the organ 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, was supporting the 
manufacturers in their demand for another revision upward of 
the woollen schedules of the British preferential tariff, ^ that 

^ ‘ Opportunity has been taken of the colonial premier’s visit to approach 
representatives of Cape Colony, Natal, and the Transvaal, on behalf of the 
second-hand clothing trade in the East End of London, which is seriously 
threatened by the high tanff. Previously the rates levied on second-hand 
clothing, imported into South Africa, were 25 per cent and 10 per cent , with a 
rebate of one-fourth of this duty in favour of England and reciprocatmg British 
colonies, whereas the new duty proposed is fixed at two shiHings for each coat, 
vest, or trousers, with no rebate ’ ‘ Old Clothes to Sell,’ YorJcshire Post (Leeds), 

May 18, 1907. 

2 The schedule was revised in the interest of Canadian woollen mills in 1904. 
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cheap woollen clothing exported from England was made of 
shoddy , that it was a danger to the health of the people who 
wore it — ^so great a menace to the public health, it was urged, 
that the Dominion Government should ‘ take measures to put 
a stop to the importation of such trash, even to the extent of 
prohibiting it as they would a plague 

Yorkshire woollen manufacturers, long aware of the agitation 
in Canada for higher duties on all British woollens, were alarmed 
at the attack in the organ of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association on the output of their mills. Meetings of woollen 
manufacturers were held in Bradford and Leeds to make public 
protest. There was also some comment on the allegations in 
the House of Commons at Westminster, and a statement from 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who was then President of the Board of 
Trade in the Liberal administration of 1905-1915 

^ I have said Churchill, ^ no reason to believe that the 
allegations which appeared in the official organ of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association have any foundation ; and I under- 
stand that the secretary of theAssociation has cabled an expression 
of regret for any injustice that may have been done to British 
manufacturers by the publication of them I am of opinion, 
moreover, that such misrepresentations can best be met by 
action on the part of the Chambers of Commerce in the home 
districts concerned.’ ^ 

In the propaganda for more protection for Canadian manu- 
facturers that preceded the national policy tariff of 1879, and 
also in the propaganda from 1879 to 1896 in support of the policy 
adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1879, it was often 
insisted that protection was necessary to safeguard Canadian 
industries from the competition of American manufacturers who 
dumped their surplus stocks at slaughter prices m the Canadian 
market. Much the same argument, this time against cotton 
manufacturers in Lancashire, was urged on the Dominion Tariff 
Commission when it was at Valleyfield, a large centre of cotton 
manufacturing in the province of Quebec, in December 1906.® 

By this time, 1906, this argument for protection m Canada 

^ ‘ Death in the Clothing,’ Industrial Canada ^ August 1908, Cf. * Bntish 
Woollens in Canada,’ The Times (London), Apnl 12, 1909. 

2 Parliamentary Delates^ IV, xciv, 1571, 

® Cf. ‘ Canadian Tariff Commission at VaUeyfield,’ Transcript (Boston), 
December 27, 1906. 
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against competition from both the United States and the United 
Edngdom was famihar and well worn. Canada had been accus- 
tomed to it since 1858, when Rose first introduced it in the 
debate on the Cayley tariff, and told the House of Assembly at 
Toronto that the Canadian market was flooded with the refuse 
soap of English manufacturers, which had been entered at the 
customs house at prices below those at which soap had ever 
been sold in England. 

In Australia, Syme had the distinction of introducing this 
argument — of objecting, in 1860, as a protectionist, ‘ to the 
overwhelming competition of the multitudinous inferior, low 
priced — not cheap — ^articles made of refuse material, especially 
for the Austrahan market, with which we are inundated from 
the crowded factories and workshops of Great Britain.’ ^ 

Both Rose and Syme were immigrants from Great Britain. 
One of the remarkable features of the early protectionist move- 
ments in Canada and Australasia w^as the zeal with which such 
newcomers from England and Scotland, who had secured footing 
in the political life of these colonies, embarked in the propaganda 
for the tariffs to exclude British manufactures 
The national policy of Canada, as it was developed from 1858 
to 1896, was pre-eminently the creation of men from Scotland, 
or of men of Scottish ancestry. Cayley, who framed and carried 
through the legislature of Upper and Lower Canada the first 
protectionist tariff ever enacted by a legislature of a British 
colony, was an Enghshman. He was a graduate of Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, and emigrated to Canada in 1834 

But the extra parhamentary work for the tariffs of 1858 and 
1859 was largely done by Buchanan and Weir, both immigrants 
from Scotland ; and in the parliamentary history of protectionist 
tariffs in Canada from 1859 to 1896 the names that stand out 
with prominence are those of Rose and Galt, also immigrants 
from Scotland, and John Alexander Macdonald, whose father 
and mother were born in Scotland. 

Syme’s claim to be the father of protection in Australia seems 
never to have been disputed. Julius Vogel, who was born in 
London, the son of Jewish parents, is on good grounds regarded 
as the father of protection in New Zealand. 


^ Pratt, Damd Syrm, p. 119. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE FAILURE OF THE PROPAGANDA AGAINST 
DIFFERENTIAL AND PROTECTIVE DUTIES IN 
CANADA, 1846-1869 

Thebe were no fewer than seven distinct crises in the progress 
of the dominions to the complete fiscal freedom that they have all 
been able to exercise since 1907. There were at least seven occa- 
sions in the period from 1846 to 1907 on which the Colomal Office 
and Governments in London had to decide whether they would 
make concessions to demands from the self-governmg colonies for 
larger power over their fiscal legislation, or over developments 
growing out of the power which had accrued to them m comiexion 
with their fiscal and commercial policies. 

By the term ' complete fiscal freedom ’ is meant, it should 
perhaps be emphasized at this point, more than freedom of the 
legislatures of the self-govermng colomes to enact tariffs of any 
description — discriminatory, differential, or retaliatory — or to 
enact other laws for the development of industry in the colonies, 
without any interference from London. 

The term to-day implies more than freedom in all these respects ; 
because since 1907, as the result of a movement to be followed 
with some detail in Part III, the dominions, in practice, have been 
as free to negotiate commercial treaties, and to enact laws to 
implement commercial treaties with non-British countries, as the 
United States or France is free to negotiate and to implement 
international engagements of this character 

The first of the series of crises in the history of the progress of 
the dominions to their present fiscal and diplomatic freedom, 
developed as soon after the adoption of free trade as the com- 
mercial pohcy of the United Kingdom as 1850, when Grey, then 
Colonial Secretary, unavailingly protested against differential 
customs duties in a tariff of the United Provinces.^ 

Twenty-one years later, when Kimberley was arguing with the 
governments of the Australasian colonies against the policy of 

1 Statutes of Camda, an Act to facilitate reciprocal free trade between this 
province and other British North American provinces, July 24, 1850 (13 & 14 Vict., 
0* 3) 
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differential duties, he urged that no precedent could be based on 
the differential tariffs of the British North American provinces. 
These were enacted to facihtate interprovincial trade, or reci- 
procity with the United States , and, as ELimberley contended, 
they represented only a small concession on the part of the 
Colonial Office, only an unimportant departure from the pohcy 
of the Colonial Office which had been pursued since 1846. * They 
dealt’, Kimberley wrote on July 31, 1871, 'with a limited list 
of raw materials and produce, not imported to these colonies from 
Europe.’ ^ 

It IS a fact of history, however, that the principle for which Grey 
contended was, as regards the British North American provinces, 
in effect, abandoned by the Colomal Office after Grey’s unavailing 
intervention in 1850. Protests against differential duties in the 
tariffs of these provinces were made every time a new tariff with 
differential duties was enacted, until as late as 1870. But the 
crisis was over, and the British North American provinces were on 
secure ground, when Grey declined to ' go over the top ’ and ask 
the Cabinet to advise the Crown to withhold assent from the Act 
of the United Provinces of 1850. 

The second crisis, the most momentous of the series for Downing 
Street and its fiscal policy, came in 1859. Then Newcastle, after 
addressing the Cartier-Macdonald Government at Toronto in 
what was described in a report of the Co imittee on Commerce of 
the House of Representatives, at Washington, as ' terms of force, 
unusual in diplomatic correspondence,’ ^ was, like Grey in 1850, 
afraid to ' go over the top ’ and recommend the Palmerston 
Government to veto the Galt tariff. 

The propaganda for an empire-wide fiscal system, based on the 
principle of free trade, was hopeless after Newcastle and his 
colleagues of the Cabinet, on or about August 13, 1859, decided 
not to quit the trenches. One division of the propaganda, it will 
be recalled, was continued long after 1859. But thereafter all 
the colonies with responsible government promptly realized that 
Downing Street dare not disallow a tariff Act merely because it 
embodied duties intended to protect colonial manufacturers from 

^ Gmes'gmdmct mth the Australambn Colonies with Beference to Proposed 
Intearcolmial Tariffs, 1872, p. 3 

® Report of Committee on Commerce, House of Representatives, 37th Cong , 
2nd Sess., Report No. 22, p. 31. 
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competition from Great Britain. The world at large also reabzed 
that the British colonies, with responsible government, were hence- 
forward to make their own pace m tariff legislation, regardless 
of the general fiscal pohcy of Great Britain.^ 


CHAPTER IX 

HIGH PEAKS IN THE MOVEMENTS TOWARDS FISCAL 
FREEDOM, 1846-1873 

A SURVEY of the stages and developments of the several move- 
ments toward protection, toward national policies^ in Canada and 
Australasia, in the twenty-mne years from the Enablmg Act of 
1846 to the conflict of 1867-1873 between the Australasian 
colomes and the Colonial Office over differential duties, is neces- 
sary to an understanding of the series of crises that mark the 
progress of the domimons to fiscal and diplomatic freedom. 

To express the same idea in another way, a survey such as has 
been attempted is necessary to an understandmg of the crises that 
mark the history of the meffectual propaganda of Parliament and 

^ ‘ It seems that Great Bntain, acquiescmg in the principle of colonial self- 
government, made no further public attempt to regulate the tanffs of Canada, 
retaming only the power to make treaties on behalf of the provmces , while 
Canada assumes and exercises a right to make laws in opposition to their spint 
and intentions, the enactments of the Canadian Government being opposed to 
the development of those mutual mterests which on both sides of our vast and 
co-terminous frontier contribute no httle to the best system of national defence, 
although Canada yet rehes to a considerable extent for mihtary protection upon 
the armies and expenditures of a power whose pohcy and wishes it disregards ’ 
Report of Committee on Commerce, House of Representatives, Washington, 
February 5, 1862, No 22, p 31 

The report, from which the foregomg paragraph is taken, was adopted by the 
Committee on Commerce at a tune when it was a complamt at Washington — 
a complamt that was one of many factors in ending the Elgm-Marcy treaty in 
1866-— that advantages to the United States which it had been understood in 
1862-1854 would accrue to Amencan trade from the tieaty were whittled down 
by Acts of the legislature of the United Provmces, and by orders in council 
issued by the Government imder statutes enacted by the legislature In particular, 
it was complamed that manufacturers m the United States were discrimmated 
agamst in the tariffs of 1858-1859, and that Amencan transport busmess on 
the Great Lakes and on the St Lawrence was hampered by discnmmatory tolls 
on the Welland Canal, levied under orders m council, the purpose of which was 
to divert busmess to Montreal Cf. Hatch, Report on Reciprocity, ExeKMive 
Documents, House of Representative, Washington, 1863, No. 96, pp. 5-26. 

2 The term national policy is used here m the same sense as it has been used 
in the Dommion of Canada smce 1879. The term is one which Canada contnbuted 
to the pohtical termmology of the Empire. 
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Governments at Westminster to secure the establishment of a 
fiscal system common to the Empire at large, and uniformly based 
on the principle of free trade. 

For an understanding of these crises it also seemed expedient to 
describe some of the characteristics of the several protectionist 
movements that were common to all the colonies, in which from 
1858 to 1873 customs duties were enacted to protect colonial 
industries from competition from the Umted Kingdom. An 
examination of these characteristics of the protectionist move- 
ments — an examination a little detailed m places — Phelps to 
a realization of the continuously antagonistic attitude of most 
of the self-governing colomes toward the propaganda from 
Whitehall and Westminster that went on from 1846 to 1895, but 
with manifestly diminishing force in the years from 1859 to 1895, 
when the propaganda came to an end 

In a survey such as that to which Part II has been devoted, 
there stands out a senes of facts in the history of the movements 
in the colomes for fiscal freedom and also in the history of the 
movements for national pohcies These facts are of much impor- 
tance m the history of the relations of the colomes with Great 
Britain from 1840 to 1914. The facts are . 

1. That it was not the mtention of the Russell Government of 
1846-1852, when it asked Parhament to pass the Enabhng Act, 
that the self-govermng colomes should exercise the freedom 
accruing to them under this measure contrary to the prmciples 
on which m 1846 the fiscal pohcy of the Umted Kingdom was 
established 

2. That the British North American provinces, and in par- 
ticular the Umted Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, almost 
at once took a wider view of their powers under the Enabling Act 
of 1846 than the Russell Gkivernment had contemplated. 

3. That the Enabhng Act was the startmg-pomt of all the 
movements m the British North American provinces toward fiscal 
freedom. 

4. That when the British North American provmces began to 
use their legislative powers under the Enabling Act — to use them 
first to enact tariffs vsdth differential duties, and next from 1858 
to enact tariffs with protectiomst duties apphcable to all comers, 
British or non-British — the new relations between these colonies 
and Great Britain, growing out of a reluctant concession of 
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responsible governmentj were such that it was impracticable for 
the Colomal Office to recommend admimstrations in London to 
advise the Crown to withhold the Royal Assent from fiscal 
legislation in these colonies that was out of harmony with the 
free-trade system of Great Britain. 

5 That a protectionist movement in Upper and Lower Canada 
successfully asserted itself in the legislature at Toronto, withm 
four years after Great Britain, through its plenipotentiaries at 
Washington, had negotiated for all the British North American 
provinces, except Bntish Columbia, a reciprocity treaty, based 
on differential duties, with the Umted States. 

6. That within five or six years after the old commercial system 
had been abandoned by Great Britain, at least two of the British 
North American provinces. New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island, attempted to develop colonial industries by the aid of 
bounties. 

7. That in Upper and Lower Canada, and also in the Austral- 
asian colonies, there was an early and common use of the 
argument that while free trade might be well adapted to an old 
world country, hke the United Kingdom with its overflowing 
population and with its advantages for manufacturing and export 
trade, free trade was not adapted to new world conditions and 
small populations, such as existed in the self-governing colonies, 

8. That there was a common use of the argument for protection 
based on low wages m manufacturing industries in the United 
Kingdom 

9. That there was a common use of the argument that British 
manufacturers dumped on colomal markets surplus or left over, 
or cheaply fabricated goods, refuse stuff, as these goods were 
described by Rose and Syme. 

10 That in Canada discriminating, differential, and retaliatorj^ 
duties had been embodied in several tariffs of the provinces ot 
Upper and Lower Canada, or of the Dominion of Canada, and 
differential duties in tariffs of the provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 

11. That in Australasia discriminating or protectionist duties 
had been enacted ; and retaliatory duties had also come into 
operation as factors in tariff wars between sister Australasian 
colonies. 

12. That schemes for a customs umon to include all the 
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Australian colonies — schemes which were discussed as early as 
1862 — ^had failed because of the mabihty of the colonies to agree 
among themselves as to tariff concessions regarded as necessary 
to the establishment of a customs union 

13. That all the Australasian colonies in the years from 1867 
to 1873 were intent on a larger fiscal freedom, intent on obtaimng 
power to enact differential duties 

14 That in New Zealand legislative sanction had been given to 
a ^ made in New Zealand ’ movement, the first organized and 
legislatively recognized movement to that end in any British 
colony. 

15. That in Tasmania and New Zealand there had been the 
first movement toward bonuses as aids in estabhshmg colonial 
manufacturing industries. 

From the several chapters in Part II it will also have been 
realized . 

16. That the example of the Umted States — the permanency 
that by the fifties of the mneteenth century had come to attach 
to the protectiomst system there — had greatly influenced the pro- 
tectiomst movement and protectiomst legislation in Upper and 
Lower Canada 

17. That by way of the British North American provinces the 
protectionist movement in the United States had much influenced 
the fiscal pohcies of several of the Australasian colonies. 

1 8 That Great Britain had approved of a reciprocity agreement 
between the British North American provinces and the United 
States — ^an agreement in which no advantages were asked for, or 
conceded, by the United States to Great Britain ; and that from 
1865 to 1871, from the denunciation by the United States of the 
Elgin-Marcy treaty to the negotiation of the treaty of Washington 
in 1871, Great Britain, through its diplomatic representatives at 
Washington, was moving for a second reciprocity treaty for all 
the British North American provinces, in which it was proposed 
that larger concessions should be made by these provinces, or 
the Donumon of Canada, than were embodied in the treaty of 
1854r-1866. 

19. That New Zealand in 1869-1870 was engaged in in- 
formal negotiations for a reciprocity agreement with the United 
States. 

20. That the protectionist movement in these years, 1846-1873, 
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had made headway even in the remote, isolated, ultra-British 
infant colony of British Columbia. 

21. That in Canada and Australia the leaders of the protec- 
tionist movements were, almost without exception, comparatively 
newcomers from the United Kingdom, and, with the exception of 
Cayley, Cartier, and Macdonald,^ all immigrants from Scotland, 
and 

22. That in the protectionist tariffs of the Canadian and Austral- 
asian colomes of this period there were no preferences for imports 
from Great Britain, notwithstanding the fact that when the earliest 
of these protectionist tariffs was in operation, Great Britain was 
responsible for the mternal as well as the external defence of all 
the self-governmg colomes. 

These were some of the more obvious developments of the pro- 
tectiomst movement in Canada and Australasia — all of them 
antagomstic to the free trade pohcy of Great Britain in the years 
from 1846 to 1873. These were the features of the movements 
toward national policies in the self-govermng colomes from the 
passage at Westminster in 1846 of the Enabhng Act to the time 
when the Colomal Office and the Gladstone admimstration were 
confronted with the third crisis in the series which marked the 
history of the Colonial Office propaganda for fiscal systems in 
the self-govermng colonies in harmony with the fiscal systems 
of the Umted Kingdom and the Crown colomes.^ 

^ Cayley was bom in England ; Cartier was bom in Lower Canada ; and 
Macdonald, whose father and mother were immigrants from Scotland, was bom 
in Upper Canada 

^ The Crown colonies, it will be recalled, did not come withm the provisions 
of the Enabhng Act of 1846. They were not consulted as to the broad general 
principles on which their fiscal legislation was based No opportunity was 
afforded them of coming into conflict with the Colonial Office on the questions 
of free trade and protection. 
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FISCAL FREEDOM AND DIPLOMACY, 
1848-1907 

CHAPTER I 

EARLY STAGES OP THE MOVEMENT FOR POWER TO 
NEGOTIATE COMMERCIAL TREATIES, 1848-1849 

Two of the crises in the progress of the self-governing colonies 
toward their fiscal freedom and their present day power to name 
their own plenipotentiaries for the negotiation of their commercial 
treaties, were described in a preceding chapter. The first was the 
crisis over differential duties in which Grey was worsted. The 
second was over tariffs with protectionist duties, the crisis in 
which Newcastle gave way much more quickly and much more 
obviously than did Grey m the contest with the Umted Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada over differential duties in the tariff 
of 1850. 

The third crisis came in 1865. It developed directly out of 
the large measure of fiscal freedom that had accrued to aU the 
British North American provinces since 1850. It grew out of the 
exercise in particular of the freedom of the provinces to enter 
into reciprocity agreements with the Umted States In 1865 the 
Governments of the United Provinces and the Maritime Provinces 
pressed a claim on the Colonial Office that it secure for the pro- 
vinces direct representation at Washington in any negotiations 
for a renewal of the Elgin-Marcy treaty, or for an entirely new 
reciprocity treaty with the United States.^ 

It was not a great and disturbing crisis like that of 1859 when 
Galt practically dictated the action that the Palmerston govern- 
ment should take on the tariff bill of the Umted Provinces, or a 
crisis like that of 1867-1873 when the Australasian colomes lined 
up in revolt agamst the propaganda of the Colonial Office, and 
Parliament had to effect a settlement 

^ Of Gray, Confederation, i, p 315. 

M 
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It was not a crisis to which any prominent place has been 
assigned in the history of the relations of Great Britain with the 
self-governing colonies It has so far been left without attention 
in the treatises on the constitutional relations of Great Britain and 
the domimons , and apparently it was not a crisis that attracted 
much attention or comment in contemporary newspapers, for it 
has no mention m the standard year books for 1866 

It was none the less an important crisis in the relations of the 
colonies to Great Britain. It may almost be described as an epoch- 
making crisis in the history of the fiscal freedom of the domimons, 
in the wider meaning of the term " fiscal freedom It was a crisis, 
moreover, that, like so many of the crises in the constitutional and 
fiscal history of the colomes from 1840 to 1873, was provoked by 
the action of the Government of the United Provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada. These provinces from 1828 to 1867 were 
always in the lead. They were always persistent, aggressive, and 
unyielding, when larger freedom and new and more extensive 
powers were deemed by them essential to the development of 
their political civilization 

A decision had to be made by the Colonial Office and the Cabinet 
on the new claim of the United Provinces — ^a claim with which the 
Maritime Provinces were associated. It was in favour of the claim ; 
and the decision then made and acted upon by the Foreign Office 
that the British North American provinces were to be directly 
represented in the negotiations at Washington for a second reci- 
procity treaty^ was of far-reaching consequence In the half 
century before the great war this decision of May 1866, and 
developments that followed in its tram, had beneficently affected 
the world status of all the colomes now of the domimons 

As early as May 1848, at the preliminary stages of the negotia- 
tions that finally resulted in the reciprocity treaty of 1854, William 
Hamilton Merritt, an active and distmgmshed member of the 
House of Assembly of Upper and Lower Canada, and President 
of the Council of the Baldwin-La Fontaine Admimstration, was 
in Washmgton in the interest of reciprocity. While Merritt was 
there, and only a year after any of the North American provinces 
had for the first time exercised its new power under the Enabling 

^ Of. Dispatch of Charles Francis Adams, United States Mmister in London, 
to Seward, Secretary of State, Washington, May 10, 1866. State Papers, 1866 
p. 119, 
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Act, the Government of the United Provinces suggested further 
powers for the colonies with responsible government. It was 
urged that in the negotiations proceeding at Washington — nego- 
tiations that were proceedmg at a pace that was trying for Canada 
—there should be direct commumcation between Washington and 
Montreal, which in 1848 and 1849 was the seat of the Government 
of the United Provinces ^ 

Out of the mtense desire of the United Provinces m the years 
from 1847 to 1854 to obtain reciprocal trade with the United 
States thus came the first suggestion to Downmg Street, from any 
colony, that in treaty negotiations in which the colony was directly 
mterested it should be directly represented 

Withm three months after the suggestion was made, in July 
1848, La Fontame, Baldwin’s associate at the head of the Ministry 
of the Umted Provinces, and Sullivan, one of the fathers of pro- 
tection in Canada, who was at this time Provincial Secretary, were 
m Washington in the interest of reciprocity ^ Merritt was twice 
in Washington while he was a member of the Baldwin-La Fontaine 
Administration, first in May 1848, and again m June 1849 

Exactly what were La Fontaine’s and Sulhvan’s relations with 
Crampton — Sir John Fiennes Twistleton Crampton, who was at 
the British Mission at Washington from 1845 to 1853 — ^it is not 
easy to trace There is no doubt, however, about Merritt’s posi- 
tion m the negotiations. He carried no diplomatic credentials for 
presentation to the Department of State, but he was closely, though 
unofficially, associated with Crampton in endeavouring to convince 
FiUmore, the President, and Clayton, the Secretary of State, that 
a larger freedom in trade across the boundary line would be 
advantageous to the United States as well as to Canada. Crampton 
had no knowledge of Canadian trade. Merritt was a merchant 
and miller in a large way at St. Catherine’s, Upper Canada, and the 
burden of the presentation of the case for the United Provinces 
fell upon him ® 

^ Cf Memorandum of Francis Hmcks, Inspector-General, United Provinces, 
May 12, 1848. 

® Cf. J. P. Memtt, Biography of WiUzam Hamilton Merritt, p. 337. 

® Cf Memtt, op. , pp 328, 330, 332, 333. 
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CHAPTER II 

ATTITUDE OE THE BRITISH MINISTERS AT 
WASHINGTON TOWARDS THE NEW 
CLAIM OF THE COLONIES 

Ckaivipton, who at a later stage in his career was highly regarded 
by Palmerston, had none of the contempt for statesmen of the 
self-governing colonies in diplomacy that was characteristic of 
Lord Lyons, ^ who was mimster at Washington from 1858 to 
I860. The attitude of Lyons toward claims of these colonies 
to direct representation when treaties materially affecting them 
were in negotiation was that it would be time enough for the 
colonies to press these claims when they had equipped themselves 
with an army and navy for their own defence.^ 

Lyons was exceedingly frank in his mtimation of 1864 to 
Viscount Monck that he was not disposed to help forward the 
colomes to the status of nations conducting their own negotiations 
for commercial treaties , and his attitude toward representatives 
of the Government who had been in Washington in the interests 
of reciprocity without credentials from the Foreign Office was 
well known at Toronto ^ His general attitude toward the wider 
claims of responsible government, relentlessly pressed to success 
by the Liberal party in Upper and Lower Canada from 1841 to 
1849, was much the attitude of Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, an 
eminently successful Governor of Jamaica in a time of exceeding 
difficulty, who, after achieving distinction as governor of a crown 

^ ‘ The Canadians appear to me to be actmg unwisely about the reciprocity 
treaty at this moment I cannot have a Canadian here supposed to be peculiarly 
in my confidence on the subject This would impose on me a responsibility which 
I cannot undertake Directly there was the least appearance of a Canadian 
bemg here m any such position, I should feel bound to take decisive steps to 
show that the appearance was false My own opmion is that the Canadians will 
only do themselves harm by commg lobbying here , but, if they choose to do so, 
they must do it entirely mdependently of me , and I would suggest that any 
who came for the purpose should not be furnished with letters of introduction 
to me, and should be advised not to call upon me ’ — Lyons to Viscoimt Monck, 
Governor-General of Canada, 1861-1868, Washmgton, February 28, 1864 
Newton, Lord Lyons, 1 , pp. 123-124 

* I have no idea of gomg to Washmgton, as a lobby agent, to be snubbed by 
Lord Lyons for meddlmg m a matter which he is sufficiently able to settle.’ — 
George Brown to Holton, Toronto, January 29, 1864. Mackenzie, Life of George 
Brofwn, p. 209 

^ Of Newton, op cit , 1 , p 127. ® Cf. Mackenzie, op cit , p 209. 
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colony, has a place in the constitutional history of the colonies 
now of the dominions only because of the complete and abject 
failure of his efforts of 1843-1845 to hold back the movement for 
responsible government in Canada ^ 

Crampton’s attitude toward responsible government in its 
broadest sense was that of Elgin, who succeeded Metcalfe as 
Governor-General Crampton reahzed whither responsible 
government was tending, and he acted in the spint of this 
realization when Merritt was associated with him in the reciprocity 
negotiations of 1848,^ and again in those of June 1849. Merritt 
was Crampton’s guest for a week during his second visit , and 
Crampton accompamed Merritt when he called at the State 
Department (June 28, 1849), to submit the case for reciprocity 
to Fillmore and Clayton, 

Newspapers of Montreal and Toronto chronicled Merritt’s 
doings m Washmgton in 1848 and 1849. The movement at this 
time was for reciprocity by concurrent legislation. Pubhc 
attention in Canada was directed upon Merritt, rather than upon 
Crampton, who was not known m Canada ; and in June 1848, 
when there seemed a likehhood that the bill before Congress 
would pass, the Glohe of Toronto declared that if success should 
attend the bill so much desired in Upper Canada and m Montreal, 
Merritt would have earned the thanks of his fellow countrymen ® 
In the annals from 1783 to 1914 of diplomatic negotiations at 
Washmgton in which material interests of the British North 
American provmces or of the Domimon of Canada were con- 
cerned — ^boundaries, trade, fisheries, canals, international water- 
ways and coastwise and lake navigation — ^there is not a more 
exhilarating chapter than Merritt’s own qmetly-told narrative 
of his association with Crampton read in conjunction with 
Crampton’s letters to Merritt, 

These two first-hand sources of material necessary to an 
understanding of the early stages of the movement in the British 

^ Cf 'Poxntt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, -p-p 119-127. 

® * In reply to your inquiry, I lose no time in statmg to you that I should 
feel much gratified, should it be convenient to you, to visit Washington, to confer 
with you upon the subject of the desired equahzation of duties between Canada 
and the Umted States , and I cannot doubt that your presence would very much 
tend to advance the object her Majesty’s Government have in view ’ — Crampton 
to Memtt, March 25, 1848, acknowledging receipt of a letter from Memtt/ 
enclosmg a note of mtroduction from Elgin. Memtt, Biography of William 
Hamilton Merritt, p, 330 

® Qldbe (Toronto), June 1, 1848 , Memtt, op, cit, pp. 331-334, 337, 359, 
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North American provinces for direct representation in treaty 
making are peculiarly valuable to students of colonial history 
whose sympathies are with the movements of the three quarters 
of a century after the rebellion in Canada of 1837 which carried 
the colonies forward to the status of nation within the Empire. 

The memory of Crampton’s career at Washington, despite the 
episode that brought it abruptly to an end in 1856,^ is pecuharly 
worth cherishing in all the dominions ; for wittingly or un- 
wittingly — seemingly wittingly — Crampton admirably served 
them all. Both in Ms attitude toward the new claim of the self- 
governing colomes to have their part in negotiating treaties that 
affected their commercial interests, and m his loyalty to the 
mterests of Canada that were at stake from 1848 to 1854, 
Crampton in any history of Canadian diplomacy, or of the 
movement from 1848 to 1907 for the diplomatic freedom of the 
dominions ^ must rai^ with Bruce — Sir Frederick WiUiam 
Adolphus Bruce, Elgm’s brother, who was Minister at Washington 
from 1858 to 1866, and with Viscount Bryce, who was British 
Ambassador at Washington from 1907 to 1912 

All three, Crampton, Bruce, and Bryce, worked for the coming 
time ; and as the diplomatic representatives of Great Britain 
m the Umted States, Canada’s only neighbour, they had their 
part in advancing the status and the dignity of aU the domimons. 

In the particular field that opened out for these diplomatists — 
helpmg the dominions to the stage of their development at which 
they became completely free to negotiate their own commercial 
treaties — Crampton, Bruce, and Bryce rendered services to the 
dominions that stand out almost as much as the services rendered 
by Durham, Sydenham, Bagot, and Elgin to the constitutional 
development of the domimons, when these Governors-Greneral 
threw in their lot with the movement in Upper and Lower Canada 
in 1828-1849 for responsible government 

^ He was recalled because of objections at Washington to his activities in 
recruiting soldiers in the United States for service with the Bntish armies in 
the Cnmea He was, m the same year, created Knight Commander of the Bath, 
and m 1857 he was appointed Mimster Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary 
at Hanover Crampton died in 1886 

^ * "Now let us turn to another aspect of this history, and that is the treaty 
policy into which Canada in particrdar has been forced by circumstances over 
which she had no control and which depend upon the fiscal relations between 
the great manufacturmg States of the world. It is the most instructive branch 
of colonial or, perhaps I may say, imperial history ’ — ^A. J Balfour, House of 
Commons, July 21, 1910. Parliamentary D^ates, senes 1910, xix, 1496 
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CHAPTER III 

DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MOVEMENT FOR TREATY- 
MAKING POWER, 1850-1865 

It was the diflSicult position in which the British North American 
provinces east of the Great Lakes found themselves m 1847-1850, 
as a direct result of the abandonment of the old commercial 
system by Great Britain, that forced all of them to look longmgly, 
almost appealingly, to Washington for easing of the tariff duties on 
farm products, lumber, coal, and fish available in the Maritime 
Provinces and in Upper and Lower Canada for export to the 
larger and constantly expanding markets of the United States. 

Out of this movement, on which, to men on the spot, seemed 
to depend the economic salvation of all the British North American 
provinces, there developed within two years after the fiscal 
changes in the Umted Eangdom in 1846 the second movement 
for a larger freedom for the colonies, or rather a second phase 
of the movement which had first mamfested itself, as will be 
recalled, in the United Provinces in May 1848 

New Brunswick came into this movement in 1850 It was 
thus the second British colony to claim direct representation in 
negotiations for commercial treaties , and the House of Assembly 
at Fredericton, in preferring the claim, used language which 
admitted of no misunderstanding by the Colomal Office. It 
adopted a resolution to which the preamble was nearly as remark- 
able as the resolution itself. 

' Whereas,’ reads the preamble to the New Brunswick state- 
ment of claim of 1850, ‘the mother country has adopted a 
principle of trade, admitted by the Prime Mimster of England^ 
and proved by bitter experience to be calculated to create well- 
founded discontent, and to be painful to the colomsts, but from 
which decision it is by the same authority asserted^ that the 
mother country ought not m any respect to attempt to go back ; 
and whereas the same high authority enunciates the doctrine 
that the mother country should trade with her colonies on the 
principle that she was to obtain articles from other countries 

1 Lord John Rus&ell, July 1846-'February 1852 

2 House of Commons, February 8, 1850 
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which may be produced there better or cheaper than in the 
colonies, and at the same time states that the colomes should be 
at liberty to trade with all parts of the world in the maimer 
which might seem to them most advantageous : and whereas 
the dispatches of the present Colonial Minister ^ are not only at 
vanance, but entirely hostile to any such liberty , ’ . . . 

^ Resolved, as the opimon of tins committee,’ reads the final 
paragraph of this manifesto and claim of New Brunswick of 
April 24, 1850, ‘that the withdrawal of all protection by the 
mother country, and the placing of the trade and productions 
of the colonies on the same footing as that of foreign nations in 
the British markets is disastrous and utterly rmnous to this 
province as a colony, unless full power is conceded to the colomes 
to treat with foreign nations on all subjects of trade and shippmg, 
and without which the assertion that the colonies should be at 
hberty to trade with all parts of the world in the manner which 
might seem to them most advantageous ^ is a mockery and 
a delusion.’ ^ 

There was an interval of fifteen years between the adoption 
of the spirited resolution at Fredericton in 1850, and the next 
defibtute claim for representation in treaty making. This new 
claim, the third in the series of claims, was first made by the 
Government of the Umted Provmces, and reiterated with added 
force a few months later at the meeting at Quebec in 1865, of the 
interprovmcial council on commercial treaties, an organization 
in which ail the British North American provinces were repre- 
sented ^ 

In the mtervemng years, 1850-1865, representatives of the 
British North American provinces, and m particular of Upper 
and Lower Canada, were from time to time in Washington in 
the interest of reciprocity or some other interest arising out of the 
connexion of trade and navigation of these provmces with the 
United States 

Galt, who more than any other Canadian statesman of the 
first ten or fifteen years after Confederation wrought contmuously 

1 Grey, 1846-1852. 

2 RusseU, House of Commons, February 8, 1850 Parliamentary Debates, III, 
oviu, 548 

3 Jowrncds of House of Assembly (New Brunswick), April 24, 1850, p 340 

* Of. Gray, Confederation, p. 315 , Colomes, Accounts and Papers, 1873, e. 756, 
No, 6, Appendix No. 1. 
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for the diplomatic freedom of the dominions, was at Washmgton 
m 1861 ^ on one of these errands. Lyons was then mmister — 
a diplomatist, who, in regard to colomal representation in treaty 
making, was poles asunder from the framer of the tariff of 1869 
and author of the memorable minute of council of that year to 
Newcastle. 

In the early sixties, when the outlook for a long life for the 
reciprocity treaty of 1854 was exceedingly poor and there was 
much Canadian business at Washington, Seward, Secretary of 
State in Lincoln’s Admimstration, suggested to Sandfield Mac- 
donald, Premier of the United Provmces, that a quasi-pohtical 
agent should be sent to Washington for some months, ^ with 
whom he and Lord Lyons could confer informally from time to 
time on matters concerning Canada.’ ^ 

With the private correspondence of Lyons now available, it is 
manifest that Seward, who at this time desired to stand well 
in London, had not consulted Lyons before he made this suggestion 
to Macdonald in the winter of 1863-1864 — ^not in Washington, 
but in an interview between the Canadian Premier and the 
Secretary of State in New York. Sandfield Macdonald offered 
the mission to George Brown, who ten years later negotiated 
for the Domimon a treaty of reciprocity with the Umted States, 
which was rejected by the Senate at Washington ® 

But statesmen of Canada during Lyons’s tenure of the British 
mission at Washington had no liking for quasi-diplomatic service 
m that city, for work of this character, minus the credentials 
and standing of a diplomatist. They dishked even the risk of 
snubs from Lyons, ^ and Brown’s counsel to Sandfield Macdonald 
was that, as the renewal or modification of the reciprocity treaty 
was an imperial matter, the negotiations must be carried on 
through the imperial authorities ‘ And,’ Brown added, ' no 
doubt Lord Lyons will desire to conduct them in his own way, and 
accordmg to his own ideas. All that we can do here, I apprehend, 
is to place before Lord Lyons the wishes of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and co-operate with him in his efforts to give them effect.’ ® 

^ Cf Newton, Lord Lyom, i, p. 60. 

^ J. S Macdonald to George Brown, Quebec, January 7, 1864 Mackenzie, 
Life of George Brown, p 83 

® Cf Porntt, Evolution of the Domimon of Canada, pp 451-453. 

^ Cf Mackenzie, op cit , p 209 

® Brown to Macdonald, Toronto, January 25, 1864. Mackenzie, op, cit, p. 84. 
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Brown was at this time, 1863-1864, not a member of the 
Liberal Administration of the United Provmces. But he was 
supporting it as a member of the House of Assembly, and also 
in his newspaper, the GMe, of Toronto , and there is unmistakable 
evidence m the Brown-Macdonald correspondence concermng 
Seward’s suggestion of a representative of the Government of 
the Umted Provmces at Washington, that Brown was well 
acquamted with the attitude of Lyons toward the presence of 
Canadians in any such capacity. 

Lyons, on January 28, 1864, had enjoined Monck, the Governor- 
General, not to approve of sendmg to Washington a Canadian, 
supposed to be peculiarly m his confidence, with regard to the 
reciprocity treaty. If such a representative were sent, Lyons 
told Monck that he should feel bound to take decisive steps to 
show that the appearance of bemg in his confidence was false , 
and his final injunction to Monck was that, if, despite his warning 
a representative of the Canadian Government were sent to Wash- 
ington, ‘ any one who came for this purpose should not be 
furnished with letters of introduction to me, and should not be 
advised to call upon me ’ ^ 

Although Lyons had been within a twenty-four hours’ railway 
journey from Quebec, one of the seats from 1850 to 1866 of the 
Government of the United Provmces, and although he had been 
in Washington for about five years when he wrote this remarkable 
letter to Monck, he could obviously have had no knowledge of 
how far the development of responsible government had really 
progressed in all the British North American provinces between 
the end of Metcalfe’s ill-starred regime m November 1845 and 
Monck’s arrival in Canada, m October 1861 Lyons’s letter of 
January 1864 was one that might appropnately have been 
written to Bond Head, Colborne, or to any of the governors 
general or governors of Upper Canada — ^all, with the exception 
of Bond Head, military men — of the era from 1791 to the rebelhon 
of 1837. 

It was the letter of a man of the junker mmd, obhvious or 
indifierent to what had happened m all the North American 
provmces since the Papineau-Mackenzie rebellions, a man who 
was mdifferent as to what trouble his actions might raise in the 
then always much-worried Colonial Office , or else it was the 
1 Newton, Lord Lyons, i, p 124 
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letter of a man who was ignorant of great constitutional develop- 
ments in the British North American provinces from 1840 to 
1864, and quite unaware of the radical change in the position of 
the Governor-General between the time of Colborne and Bond 
Head and that of Elgin and Monck. Monck, m January 1864, 
was powerless to act as Lyons suggested, almost commanded 

Except for the reservation of bills passed by the legislature 
— ^biUs in two or three well-defined categories specified in his 
instructions which were part of the unwritten constitution of 
the provinces — ^ Monck could not take a step in any direction 
otherwise than on the advice of the Executive Council or Cabinet , 
and the Cabinet in its turn was responsible for all its actions to 
the legislature, and could not remain in ojBfice for a day longer 
than it had the support of a majority in the House of Assembly. 

Even the receipt by the Govemor-Greneral of a communication 
hke that from Lyons of January 28, 1864, must have been an 
embarrassment to him at a time when his Cabinet was intent 
on preventing any break in the trade relations of Canada as they 
had existed from 1854. But Lyons, m his way, as the corre- 
spondence of Brown and as the speech of Galt on the urgency 
of the need for diplomatic freedom in the House of Commons 
of the Dominion in 1870 ^ make evident, helped to the diplomatic 
freedom enjoyed by the dominions to-day. 

The British minister at Washington in 1858-1864 helped 
indirectly to this end, much as Metcalfe indirectly helped to 
forward the movement for responsible government by bringing 
about an impasse that made it obvious to the Russell Admimstra- 
tion of 1846-1852, and to Elgin, who succeeded to the governor- 
generalship, that only with responsible government, as it was 

^ Of instructions to ‘ our right trusty and well beloved cousin, Charles Stanley, 
Viscount Monck, our captain general and governor in chief m and over our 
province of Canada ’ November 2, 1861, pp 131-132, Instructions to Governors, 
Sessional Papers (Canada), 1906, No 18. 

2 March 21, 1870 Galt then moved for an address to the Governor-General 
representing that great advantages would accrue from placmg the government 
of the Dominion in direct commumcation with all the British possessions and 
foreign states which might be willing to negotiate for reciprocal commercial 
arrangements , that it was expedient to obtam from the Impenal Government 
necessary powers to enable the government of the Domimon to enter into direct 
commumcation for such purpose with each British possession and foreign state, 
and that in all such cases such proposed commercial arrangements should be 
subject to the approval of her Majesty The motion for the address was opposed 
by the Government ; and on a division it was defeated by 100 votes to 58. 
House of Commons Debates (Ottawa), 1870, 558-579. 
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understood and defined by Baldwin, La Fontaine, and the Liberals 
of Upper and Lower Canada, could the connexion between the 
Canadas and Great Britain be maintained 

For Lyons it was not impossible to take the attitude toward 
the claim of the British North American provinces that was 
characteristic of him durmg the later years of his service at 
Washington, an attitude which was maiufest in his letter to 
Monck and also in a dispatch, three days later, to Russell who 
was then at the Foreign Office ^ As the experience of the Colonial 
Office m the struggle in the colonies for responsible government 
had made clear to the Melbourne Administration of 1835-1841, 
to the Peel Administration of 1841-1846 and to the RusseU 
Admimstration of 1846-1852, especially to the Peel Admimstra- 
tion, which was responsible for Metcalfe and his policy, which 
was endorsed both by Queen Victoria and the Cabinet,^ it was 

^ ‘ The Canadian ministers are very anxious to be doing something in the 
matter [reciprocity] m order to cover their responsibility as regards their consti- 
tuents hereafter They had a desire to send an agent here to advise with me, and 
to speak to the Amencan Cabinet and to members of Congress This I have told 
Lord Monck privately I will not hear of I could not undertake to keep the 
peace for a month if I had a man here by my side, over whom I could have no 
practical control, and who would be really guided only by Canadian party pohtics, 
but who would yet be supposed to be more or less in my confidence, and therefore 
to be entitled to speak for me and her Majesty’s Government. My troubles are 
great enough without adding Canadian electioneenng views to the difficulties 
I have to contend with ’ — ^Lyons to Russell, February 9, 1864 Newton, Lord 
Lyons, i, p 125 

‘ The views expressed in these two letters [the first to Monck, the second to 
Russell] may appear unsympathetic as regards Canada But, apart from his 
rooted and well-founded distrust of amateur diplomatists, Lord Lyons’s main 
task was to keep the peace, if possible, between England and the Umted States 
He was, therefore, justified in refusing to be associated with any persons who 
might conceivably add to the difficulty of a very cntical situation. In addition 
to this, he was always mchned to resent the tendency of Canadian mimsters to 
do a httle diplomacy of their own, and held strongly that it would be time enough 
for them to think of diplomacy when they had provided themselves with an 
army and a navy ’ Ib%d , (1913), i, pp. 125-127 

2 ‘ From pnvate information she had been led to expect that Lord Metcalfe 
would not be able to contmue at his irksome post He will be an immense loss, 
and the selection of a successor will be most difficult It stnkes the Queen to be 
of the greatest importance that the judicious system pursued by Lord Metcalfe 
(and which after a long continuation of toil and adversities only now just begms 
to show its effect) should be followed up by his successor ’ — Queen Victoria to 
Lord Stanley, November 2, 1845 Benson and Esher, Letters of Queen Victoria, 
1837-1861, 11, pp 54-55 

Bagot, Metcalfe’s predecessor, had followed the pohcy of Sydenham (1840-1841) 
in regard to responsible government. He had (1841-1843) conceded the claims 
of the Liberals, and formed his Government on the pnnoiple that there must not 
be an Executive Council that did not have the support of a majonty in the 
House of Assembly. ‘ I yet see such formidable obstacles to the disavowal of 
his pohcy,’ wrote Stanley to Peel, on October 21, 1842, ‘ that I lean to the opinion 
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not possible to end an agitation in the Canadas by a dispatch 
written in the spirit of Lyons’s communications to Monck and 
Russell of January and February 1864. 

Newcastle in 1859 had answered Galt in terms that had 
astonished Washington ; and Galt, in his reply, had thrown 
down the gauntlet, and frankly told Newcastle that if he dared 
counsel the Cabmet to withhold assent from the Tariff Bill with 
its protection for Canadian manufacturers, the next step in 
Downing Street must be to place the Canadas under military 
rule. The Colonial OjOSce at no time after 1859 could have risked 
another contest with any of the British North American provinces 
like that which makes this year stand out with so much promi- 
nence in the history of the Empire. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE INTERPROVINCIAL COUNCIL ON COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES OF 1865— THE VARIED INTERESTS OF 
THE BRITISH NORTH AMERICAN PROVINCES 

Acting on the mandate of a joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives that had passed all its congressional 
stages by January 13, 1865, the Government at Washington on 
March 17 denounced the Elgin-Marcy treaty. From that time 
it was known in London, and in the British North American 
provinces, that on March 17, 1866, these provinces would cease 
to enjoy the much- valued advantages that had accrued to them 
under the reciprocity treaty of 1854. 

A period of dislocation and depression in trade confronted 
the whole of British North America from Lake Superior to the 
Atlantic Ocean, similar to the dislocation and depression of 
1847-1850 due to the ending of the preferences in the protectionist 
tariffs of the United Kingdom. It was this disturbing outlook 
that soon brought to an issue the claims of 1848-1852 of the 

that we must avow and adopt it.’ Charles Stuart Parker, jSz? Robert Fed, ni, 
pp 383-384 Metcalfe (1843-1846) reversed the policy of Bagot He ruled for 
months without a Cabmet, and interfered in elections to secure a majonty m the 
House of Assembly that would support his restricted conception of responsible 
government It was this pohcy that the Queen commended in her letter to 
Stanley, when news was received at the Colonial OiB&ce that illness — ^fatal illness — 
had compelled Metcalfe to resign 
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provinces of Upper and Lower Canada and New Brmiswick for 
a recognized place in the diplomacy of commercial treaties. 

Out of the threatening crisis in trade of 1865-1866 there 
developed (!) a renewal, under greatly altered conditions, of the 
claim of 1848 by the United Provinces for representation in 
treaty making , (2) the mterprovincial council on commercial 
treaties, and (3) a prompt movement on the part of the Foreign 
Office in London to secure for the British North American provinces 
a renewal of the treaty of 1854, or a new treaty in which the 
provinces were to concede better terms — ^larger opportunities for 
an import trade from the Umted States — ^than were afforded by 
the treaty that Washington had denounced. 

The orgamzation of the mterprovincial or confederate council 
of trade was suggested to the Governor-General in a dispatch 
from the Colonial Office, dated July 22, 1865, that was written 
m response to the claim of the Umted Provinces for direct 
representation in the pending negotiations at Washington What 
the Colomal Office desired were the views of the governments of 
the five provinces, the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland, on the negotiation of 
commercial treaties ^ 

Monck, the Governor-General, who at this time was at Quebec, 
issued the call for the council on August 14 The council assembled 
in the City of Quebec on September 18, 1865. All five provinces 
were represented,^ the members bemg chosen from the executive 
councils or cabinets. The representatives from the four Maritime 
Provinces ® achieved no pre-eminence afterwards m the fiscal or 
diplomatic history of the Dominion. But Galt and Brown were 
the official representatives of Upper and Lower Canada, collo- 
quially known as the Canadas, and John A Macdonald and 
Cartier — ^from 1868 Sir Georges Etienne Cartier — ^were admitted to 
the council at Quebec by courtesy, and took part in the discussions. 

The Umted Provinces had most at stake at the time when the 
end of the reciprocity treaty was in sight These provinces, 
known in pohtical geography since Confederation as Ontario and 
Quebec, are separated by the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes 
from New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 

1 Of Gray, Confederation, i, p. 315 2 Ibid , p 296 

3 Ritchie, Nova Scotia, Wilmot, New Brunswick, Pope, Pnnce Edward 
Island , and Shea, Newfoundland. 
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which in 1866, as in 1918, were the most populous States of the 
American Republic, the States in which, with the exception of 
Massachusetts, there were the largest urban populations and also 
most manufacturing 

The St Lawrence, the Canadian canals and the Great Lakes, 
then, as now, were the highway of mternational trade, a trade 
chiefly in grain, flour, lumber, and coal. Since 1851, three years 
before the reciprocity treaty went into operation, Montreal, the 
commercial metropolis of eastern Canada, and the largest centre 
of rail and water transport business, had been connected by 
railway with Boston and New York.^ 

Three hundred miles west of Montreal, at Niagara Falls, the 
railways of Upper Canada made connexions with Buffalo, the 
largest city in the northern part of New York ; and at Buffalo 
connexion was made with the railways that stretched from Buffalo 
to New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cmcinnati, and the centres 
of population and trade m the cotton-growmg States of the South 

Upper and Lower Canada were m much better communication 
with the great markets of the United States than were New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. The 
central provmces of British North America, provinces with the 
largest populations,^ moreover, had a much larger range of 
products, admitted duty free under the reciprocity treaty, to 
market in the Umted States than had the Maritime Provinces. 

Lumber, wheat, flour, barley, dairy products, cattle, fruit, 
hay, and wool — ^wool for the worsted mills of Massachusetts — 
were the exports from the Canadas to the United States. From 
the Umted States the central provinces drew nearly all their 
supply of bituminous coal and all their supply of anthracite coal.® 

1 The line was formally opened at Boston with ceremonies of an international 
character on September 17, 1851. Fillmore, President of the Umted States, and 
Elgm, Governor-General of Canada, were present Elgm, who was an excep- 
tionally good speaker, made a great impression with ias address. He was as 
prominent in the eeremomes as Fillmore His address — a good example of his 
fine style of ceremomal oratory — was printed verbatim in an acconnt of the 
celebration of the opening of railroad commumcation between Boston and 
Canada, pnbhshed by the City of Boston m 1852 

2 At the census in 1871 the Uomimon census taken five years after the end 
of the reciprocity treaty, the populations of the provmces of the Dominion that 
had been included m the treaty were Ontario 1,620,851, Quebec 1,191,516, 
New Brunswick 285,594, Nova Scotia 387,800, Prince Edward Island 94,021. 
Cf, Fifth Census of Garuida, 1911, i, p 622. 

® The trade m bituminous coal between Ohio and Upper Canada began with 
the opening of the Welland Canal as early as 1834. JourTKds of the House of 
Assembly (Upper Canada), 1835, I, Appendix, Beport on Trade, No. ix, 16. 
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Salt and Indian corn for feed for cattle were also imported by 
tbe central provmces m large quantities from the United States. 
The exports of the Maritime Provinces were lumber, coal, gypsum, 
and fish Flour was the prmcipal import from the Umted States 
into the ‘ provinces down by the sea 

The difference m the interests at stake explains the presence 
of four representatives of the United Provmces at the mter- 
provincial council at Quebec, all men of large consequence m the 
constitutional, fiscal, and diplomatic history of the Canadas and 
of the Dominion. Galt, it will be recalled, in addition to being 
the author of the tariff of 1859, was long the foremost protagonist 
of diplomatic freedom for the Domimon of Canada ^ Cartier and 
Macdonald were at the head of the administration ^ that was 
responsible for submittmg Galt’s tariff to the House of Assembly 
at Toronto It was the admmistration also that supported Galt 
dn his encounter with Newcastle 

Macdonald was the first Canadian statesman, the first states- 
man of any of the dominions, to sign a treaty, the treaty of 
Washington of 1871 , and it was Macdonald, it wiU be remem- 
bered, who was responsible for the national pohcy tariffs of 
1870 and 1879. Brown, long the opponent of all three of his 
colleagues from the Canadas on the question of protection, 
negotiated the reciprocity treaty of 1874, from which the Senate 
at Washmgton withheld its assent 

All four were fathers of Confederation. All four — Galt, Brown, 
Cartier, and Macdonald — ^were of the group of thirty-three states- 
men from the Canadas, the Maritime Provinces, and Newfound- 
land, who at the historic conference at Quebec m October 1864, 
without any supervision or steering from Downing Street, framed 
the constitution for the Dominion of Canada. 

In the constitutional history of the British Empire from the 
rebeUion in Canada of 1837 to the Great War, the mterprovincial 
council on commercial treaties, held at Quebec in 1865, does not 
rank in importance with the conference or convention held in the 

^ Of Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, K C , ‘ Treaty-making Powers of the 
Domimons,* Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, New Senes, xxxvu, 
January 1917, p 8 

^ ‘ Double-headed administrations, one head the leader of the pohtical party of 
the majonty m the House of Assembly from Upper Canada, the other head of 
the corresponding pohtical party in Lower Canada, were a feature m the pohtics 
of the Umted Provinces from 1845 to 1858 ’ Cf Weir, Sixty Years of Canada, 
p. 23. 
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same historic city a year earlier, at which the Dominion of Canada 
came into being, and the era of Confederation within the Empire, 
the era of 1867-1910, began. 

Unhke the convention of 1864, the council of 1865 is as yet 
without its historian, and it has so far received but scant attention 
from writers on the relations of the self-governing colomes with 
Great Britain Greater attention by historians and writers on 
pohtical science to the development and working of these relations, 
a closer attention that has been made imperative by the war of 
1914-1918, will surely correct this oversight in Empire history 
of the interprovincial council of 1863 , for it was the first time 
that the Colonial Office promoted a conference of representatives 
of the self-governing colonies It was, moreover, the first time 
that representatives of the autonomous colonies were convened 
at the instance of the British Government to discuss questions 
of diplomacy 

The Quebec council, by reason of results developmg out of it, 
ranks in importance with any of the colomal conferences held in 
London at the call of the Colomal Office in the years from 1887 
to 1914 Finally, it must be emphasized, the council of 1866 
was a direct outcome of the fiscal freedom that the British North 
American provinces had asserted from 1850 to 1865, and of the 
movement, growing out of this new freedom, for the direct 
representation of the self-governing colonies in all treaty making 
that was undertaken in their interest. 


CHAPTER V 

THE CLAIM OF DIRECT REPRESENTATION IN TREATY 
MAKING CONCEDED— A MISSION TO WASHINGTON 
THAT FAILED, 1865-1866 

Two sets of resolutions were the concrete results of the dehbera- 
tions of the interprovincial council on commercial treaties at 
Quebec in September 1865, the council over which Monck, the 
Governor-General, presided One set called for immediate 
negotiations to secure a renewal of the reciprocity treaty with the 
Umted States.^ The second set urged the importance of reciprocal 

^ ‘ That the existing treaty of trade with the United States is acceptable, 
1569 29 
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trade between the British North Amenean provinces and (1) the 
British West India Islands, (2) the American colonies of Spam, 
(3) Brazil, and (4) Mexico. 

The two movements, originating thus at Quebec, the first for 
another reciprocity treaty with the United States, and the second 
for reciprocity treaties with three other non-Bntish countries, 
at once pushed to the front the claims as old as 1848, that 
the colonies should be directly represented in negotiations for 
commercial treaties m their mterest. 

In respect to negotiations for a second reciprocity treaty with 
the United States, the council by resolution asked the Government 
at Whitehall — ^the Russell Administration of 1865-1866, in which 
Edward Cardwell was Secretary for the Colonies, and the Earl 
of Clarendon Secretary for Foreign Affairs — ‘ to authorize the 
members of this council, or a committee to be appomted from 
among them, to proceed to Washington in order to confer with 
the British Minister there, and to afford him information with 
respect to the mterests of the British North American provinces.’ ^ 

By this time, September 1865, Lyons was no longer at Wash- 
ington. He had resigned as minister there in February 1865 , 
and in September 1865 he was at Constantmople as ambassador, 
a grade higher m the diplomatic service than mimster,® and out 
of reach of what he regarded as amateur diplomatists from the 
self-govermng colomes. 

Lyons was succeeded on March 1, 1865, by Bruce, who had 
been in Washington m 1842 as a member of the Ashburton 

and that its renewal, as it now stands, would be assented to by the respective 
provinces 

‘ That, in the opinion of the Council, any reasonable proposals for the modifica- 
tion or extension of the treaty that may be suggested by the Umted States 
Government ought to be entertamed by the provinces.’ Resolutions adopted, 
Monday, September 18, 1865 Gray, Confederation, p 297. 

1 Ibid , 1 , p. 298 

2 It was the intention of the British Government in 1867 to raise the mission 
at Washington to the rank of an embassy Lord Stanley, Secretary of State for 
Roreign Attairs in the Conservative Admimstration of 1866-1868, intimated to 
Adams, United States Munster in London, that this was the mtention, because 
the post at Washington was regarded as one of the most important in the diplo- 
matic service But until 1893 it was the pohcy of the Government at Washin^on 
to be represented abroad by no agents of higher rank than Mimsters Resident, 
who were in the case of the Great Powers, accredited as envoys extraordinary 
and mmisters plenipotentiary. In 1893 Congress passed an Act authorizmg the 
President to accredit ambassadors to certain European courts , and in that year 
the Bntish mission at Washington was raised to the rank of an embassy Of 
Adams to Seward, November 2, 1867, Diplomatic Correspondence (United States), 
1867, p 170, Cyclopedia of American Government, i, p. 389. 
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mission for the settlement of the Marne boundary question, Bruce 
was as keenly interested in a renewal of the treaty negotiated 
in 1854 by Elgin, his brother, as Galt or Brown or any other of 
the statesmen of the British North American provinces who had 
been at the Quebec meeting of the interprovincial council. 

Bruce had no objection whatever to diplomatic association 
with members of the cabinets of the Canadian provinces. The 
authorization asked for at Quebec was promptly secured through 
the Colomal Office ; and in January and Eebrurary, 1866, Galt 
and three other delegates from the British North American 
provinces^ were in Washington in the interest of a second 
reciprocity agreement. 

The mission was not to the State Department, the foreign 
office of the Umted States, Another treaty was at this time 
not desired either by the executive at Washington or by Congress. 
All that Bruce and the delegates could hope for in the winter of 
1865-1866 was reciprocity on the basis of concurrent legislation. 

The first official call of the delegates was accordingly on 
McCuUogh, Secretary of the Treasury, who introduced them to 
the Committee of Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, the committee with which tariff and internal revenue bills 
originate It was taken for granted on both sides that Great 
Britain would again concede to the United States free use of the 
St Lawrence, 2 a recogmzed use of the outlet from the Great 
Lakes to tide- water that the United States had first enjoyed 
under the terms of the reciprocity treaty of 1854. 

The St. Lawrence navigation was about the only part of the 
old treaty in which Great Britain, as distinct from the British 
North American provinces, had a direct interest. In these 
pourparlers of 1865 matters affecting reciprocal concessions in 
tariffs were left entirely to the delegates, who, as instructed by 
the executives of their several provinces, were prepared to make 
generous concessions in return for concessions from the United 

^ W. P. Howland, Postmaster-General, United Piovinces; W. B Henry, 
Attorney-General, Nova Scotia, and A. J Smith, Attorney- General, New 
Brunswick 

^ ‘ With regard to the first point, the proposed mutual use of the waters of 
Lake Michigan and the St. Lawrence, we considered that the present arrange- 
ments were sufficient, and that the common interests of both countries would 
prevent their disturbance ’ Report of the Bntish North Amencan delegates to 
Bruce, February 7, 1866, CorrespoTideTice respecUifig the Teiminat%on of the Eecu 
procity Treaty, 1866, p. 8 
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States approximately similar to those of the Elgin-Marcy treaty 
of 1854 

Bruce, as British Minister in Washington, had nothing to do 
with the terms as regards the tariffs of the United Provinces and 
the Maritime Provmces that were to be offered by Galt and his 
colleagues. Tariffs in the British North American provinces 
since 1859 had been, in practice, quite outside the supervision 
or control of the Colomal Office or the Government in Downmg 
Street. But the delegates consulted with Bruce before going to 
the Treasury. They went there with his sanction , and from 
time to time they informed him of their interchanges, usually m 
writing, with the Committee on Ways and Means ^ 

The mission failed by reason of a manifestation by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives of 
a characteristic m reciprocity negotiations that has never been 
confined to the Dutch — ^that of ‘ giving too little, and asking 
too much ’ , ^ and on February 6, 1866, when a deadlock had 
been reached, the delegates intimated to the committee that 
* with the concurrence of the British Mimster they declined to 
enter into the engagement which the committee had proposed ® 
The result was reported to Bruce the following day in a 

1 Cf Gray, Confederation, i, p 300 

2 ‘We remember the dispatch to Sir Charles Bagot, the Mimster at the Hague * — 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch, 

Is giving too little, and asking too much 
With equal advantage the French are content. 

So we ’U clap on Dutch bottoms twenty per cent , 

Twenty per cent , twenty per cent , 
Nousfrapperons Falck twenty per cent 

That retahatory pohcy was found completely successful, and the imposition of 
twenty per cent was the means of mducing Holland to adopt a reciprocity treaty 
which exists to the present time ’ — ^Macdonald, House of Commons (Ottawa), 
March 21, 1870, Parliamentary Debates (Canada), 1870, p 682 
‘ The provincial delegates regret to be obliged to state that the proposals in 
regard to the commercial relations between the two countnes are not such as 
they can recommend for the adoption of their respective legislatures The 
imposts which it is proposed to lay upon the productions of the Bntish provinces 
on their entry mto the markets of the United States are such as, in their opimon, 
will be in some eases prohibitive, and will certainly seriously interfere with the 
natural course of trade These imposts are so much beyond what the delegates 
conceive to be an eqmvalent for the mtemal taxation of the United States (an 
Act to increase the internal revenue duties and for other purposes, March 7, 1864, 
Statutes of the United States, 1864, c xx) that they are reluctantly brought to 
the conclusion that the committee no longer desire the trade between the two 
countnes to be earned on upon the pnnciples of reciprocity ’ Memorandum of 
February 6, 1866 Gray, Confederation, i, p 299 
® Ibid, 
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memorandum m which Galt and his colleagues signed themselves 
‘ your Excellency’s most obedient servants 
The tension between Washington and London arising out of 
the Civil War was much more acute in January and February 
1866 than it had been in February 1864, when Lyons informed 
Russell that he had warned Monck that he would not hear of 
a member of the Cabinet of the United Provinces being sent to 
Washington ' to speak to the American Cabinet, and to members 
of Congress and further told the Foreign Office in London that 
he could not undertake to keep the peace for a month if he had 
^ a man by his side over whom he could have no practical control, 
and who would be really gmded only by Canadian party pohtics 
The feehng of hostihty to Great Britain in all the States that 
had been loyal to the Union in the struggle of 1861-1865 was 
nearly as great m the early months of 1866 as it was at any time 
until the treaty of Washington was approved by the Senate on 
May 8, 1871. Nowhere was freer expression given to this feeling 
than in Congress.® Hostility to Great Britain and to the British 
North American provinces had much to do with the mandate 
of the House of Representatives and the Senate of January 1865 
to the President to denounce the Elgin-Marcy treaty. It un- 
doubtedly accounted for much of the opposition in Congress in 
January and February 1866, to the negotiation of a second 
reciprocity treaty, or to reciprocity by concurrent legislation. 
But the presence m Washington of Galt and his colleagues, and 
their negotiations with the Committee on Ways and Means, did 
not in the least aggravate the existing diplomatic tension 

The unhesitating response in Downing Street to the Quebec 
resolutions of September 18, 1865, and the cordial co-operation 
of Bruce with the delegates — ^as cordial as that of Crampton with 
Merritt in 1849-1850 — on the other hand, lubricated the relations 
of the Colonial Office vsdth the capitals of the provinces in the 
trying period when the abrogation of the treaty of 1854 threatened 
depression or dislocation of trade at every tide-water port or lake 
port m the Maritime Provinces and Upper and Lower Canada. 
The mission to Washington of January-February 1866, a direct 

^ Ibid , 1, p 302 ; Correspondence Respecting the Termination of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, 1866, p. 2. 

2 Lyons to Russell, February 9, 1864 Newton, Lord Lyons, i, p 225. 

® Cf WiUiam C Harns, PiMic Life of Zachariah ChanMer, pp. 82-83 ; Con- 
gressional Globe (Washmgton), December 14, 1864, pp. 496-497. 
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and immediate outcome, it must be kept in imnd, of the inter- 
provincial council of trade of September 1865, even endmg as it 
did in complete failure, was not without some usefulness to the 
British North American provinces from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean , and incidentally of usefuhiess to Great Britain 
and the Empire. In both respects it was a pohtical as distinct 
from an economic or trade usefuhiess. 

Confederation was already in sight. The Quebec conference of 
1864 had brought it well within the realm of practical pohtics 
in all the British North American provinces, in remote and 
isolated British Columbia as well as in the provinces east of the 
Great Lakes But Confederation, first suggested as early as 
1783,^ was not so essential to the pohtical peace and stability 
of the governments in any of the Maritime Provinces as it was 
to those of Upper and Lower Canada. 

The protectionist tariffs of the United Provinces — ^the handi- 
work of Cayley and Galt and of Cartier, Macdonald, and Rose — 
moreover, were regarded with much apprehension in all the 
Maritime Provinces , for in none of these three provinces was there 
a protectiomst tariff as long as each province controlled its own 
fiscal policy. Upper and Lower Canada and British Columbia 
were the only protectionist provinces in the years from the 
coming into operation of the Enabling Act, the Imperial Act of 
1846, to Confederation in 1867. 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in the early months of 1866, 
when the delegates from the British North American provinces 
were in Washington with a view to a second reciprocity agree- 
ment with the United States, were in a hesitating and uncertain 
mood toward Confederation But both these provinces were 
deeply interested, materially interested in fact, in a renewal of 
reciprocal trade with the Umted States. 

Both of them were as deeply interested in the question of what 
was to be the next step to stimulate export trade in all the 
British North American provinces, if the movement for reciprocity 
with the Umted States should fail ; and it was the conviction 
of Hamilton Gray, one of the fathers of Confederation, a former 
Premier of New Brunswick, whom Canadians regard as the 
of&cial historian of Confederation,^ that it was well for the 

^ Cf. Pomtt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, pp. 181-183. 

® Cf. Hugh John Macdonald, Foreword, Gosnell, The Story of Confederation, p, 4. 
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governments of all the provinces that Galt and his colleagues left 
Washmgton in February 1866, without having given so much as 
a qualified assent to the proposal of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ‘ The provinces ’, Gray added, ^ were thrown together, 
and Confederation was secured.’ ^ 


CHAPTER VI 

BRITISH RECOGNITION OF THE NEW PLACE OF 
THE COLONIES IN DIPLOMACY 

The Colonial Office, where, it wiU be remembered, Edward 
Cardwell ^ was in charge from 1861 to June 1866, acted promptly 
and cordially in assenting to the claim of the British North 
American provinces for direct representation in the negotiation 
at Washington of January-February 1866, for a new reciprocity 
agreement with the United States, to be based not on a treaty, 
but on concurrent legislation at Washmgton and at the capitals 
of the provinces. 

CardweU, a Colomal Secretary with a distinct place in the 
history of the new relations of the self-governing colomes to 
Great Britain, the beneficent new relations of 1840-1914, acted 
with equal promptness in assenting to the request of the inter- 
provincial council on commercial treaties that the British North 
Amencan provinces should be enabled to attempt to establish 
reciprocal trade with Cuba, Brazil, and Mexico. 

The council had asked that the provinces should be enabled to 
open communications with Spam and her colonies, and with 
Brazil and Mexico, for the purpose of ascertaining in what manner 
the trade of the provinces with these countries could be extended 
and placed on a more advantageous footmg.® Moreover, as in 
the case of the reciprocity negotiations at Washington, it was 
the desire of the council that negotiations with Spain, Brazil, and 
Mexico should be undertaken by representatives of the provincial 
governments. 

CardweU communicated with the Foreign Office within a 
few days after receiving the report of the Quebec conference. 

^ Gray, op. cit^ i, p. 304. ^ Created Viscount Cardwell m 1874. 

3 Gray, Confederation^ i, p. 298 
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Hammond, permanent Under Secretary,^ replied on November 11, 
1865, in a letter that is now one of the documents in the history 
of the movement of 1848-1907 for the diplomatic freedom of the 
dominions. It defined the conditions under which the Foreign 
Office would sanction and facilitate visits of representatives of 
the British North American provinces to the countries with which 
the provinces desired to enter mto agreements for reciprocal 
trade 

‘ As regards foreign countries wrote Hammond, ^ the agents 
who may be sent from the British North American provinces will 
not assume any mdependent character, nor attempt to negotiate 
and conclude arrangements with the governments , but wiU only, 
as proposed by the seventh resolution of the confederate council 
on commercial treaties, as regards negotiations with the Umted 
States, be authorized to confer with the British Mimster in each 
foreign country, and to afford him information with regard to 
the mterests of the British North American provinces 

‘ Lord Clarendon contmued Hammond, ^ on receiving from 
Mr. Cardwell copies of the instructions given to the colomal 
delegates, wiU be ready to authorize Her Majesty’s Mimster at 
Madnd, as regards the Spamsh West Indies, and Her Majesty’s 
Ministers on the continent of America, to communicate with 
these colomal delegates ; and in the first instance to assist them 
in their inquiries as to what openings there may be for extending 
the trade of the British colonies, and afterwards to ascertain 
how far any overtures with that object in view would be likely 
to be well received by the government to which those mimsters 
are accredited.’ 

‘ Having thus obtained grounds for further proceedings,’ reads 
the concludmg paragraph in this minute from the Foreign Office 
to the Colonial Office, ‘ Her Majesty’s Government might, m the 
next place, consider with the lords of the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Trade how far any proposals might be made to foreign 
countries on behalf of the colomes, consistently with the general 
treaty engagements of the British Crown This point being 
satisfactorily ascertained, instructions might be framed in this 
country for Her Majesty’s Ministers in the countries in question, 
and full powers issued to them by Her Majesty, under which they 

^ Edmund Hammond, created a peer in 1874, permanent Under Secretary at 
the Foreign Office, 1854-1873. 
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would endeavour to bring into the shape of international agree- 
ments such arrangements as might be ultimately considered 
acceptable, not only to the colonies themselves, but also to the 
foreign powers with whom they were contracted ’ ^ 

These conditions were accepted by the governments of the 
provinces that were represented at the Quebec conference of 
September 1865 The Government of the Umted Provmces 
appointed four delegates. Nova Scotia two, and New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island each one. Each provincial govern- 
ment framed its own instructions for its delegates.^ 

The mission visited the countries with which reciprocal trade 
was desired. No agreements were found practicable , and with 
Confederation of the British North American provinces in 1867, 
there was necessarily an end to the interprovincial council on 
commercial treaties Its importance in the history of the 
domimons rests on the fact that the council, by its demands, 
impelled the Colonial and the Foreign OfSces (1) to make some 
concession to the claim of the British North American provinces 
for direct representation in treaty makmg, and (2) to give formal 
notice to at least one Great Power, the United States, that repre- 
sentation in treaty making had been conceded to the colomes 

Galt and his colleagues of the delegation from the British 
North American provinces that was m Washington in January 
and February 1866, were not brought into contact with the 
State Department, the treaty-making department of the United 
States Government Their relations were exclusively with 
McCullogh, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, as at that 
time reciprocity by concurrent legislation was all that the Govern- 
ment of the Umt^ed States was willing to discuss. But in May 
1866, despite the failure of the Galt mission in February, Adams, 

^ Colonial Accounts and Papers, 1873, o. 756, No 6, Appendix No. I, p. 14. 

® Galt, a personality continuously prominent and at times dommant m 
Canadian politics from 1859 until he went to London in 1880 as the first High 
Commissioner of the Domimon of Canada, who after Confederation declared 
himself m favour of the complete independence of Canada, drew up the mstruc- 
tions for the delegates from the Umted Provmces. ‘ It would he wrote in a 
mmute dated November 17, 1865, ‘ be improper for the Government to anticipate 
the action of the legislature in reference to taxation. But it is necessary that you 
should be informed that this Government would be prepared to recommend to 
Parhament the reduction, or even the abohtion of any customs duties now levied 
on the productions of those countries, if correspondmg favour were shown to 
the staples of British North America m their markets.’ Gray, op, cit,, i, p. 338. 
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the United States Minister in London, and Clarendon, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, were hopeful that success might be achieved 
in another attempt to secure reciprocity for the British North 
American provinces, and by treaty as in 1854 

The mode of procedure to this end was discussed by Clarendon 
and Adams, on the United States Mimster ^ casually meeting 
with Lord Clarendon at a reception ' ^ Adams commumcated 
the details to Seward at the State Department, at Washington, 
in a dispatch dated May 10, 1866. He had recalled to Clarendon 
a note from the Umted States Mission in London, to which there 
had been no answer from the Foreign Office. ‘ His lordship 
wrote the United States Mimster to Seward, ‘ at once com- 
mumcated to me the substance of the decision of the Government, 
which was to send out authority to Sir Frederick Bruce to proceed 
in conjunction with you, after consultation with the respective 
provincial authorities ’ 

‘ This had been thought the better course, as the latter — ^the 
provincial authorities — ^had now substantially reached such a 
position of independence as to make it unadvisable for the 
Government here to attempt to act without regard to them.’ 
‘ Lord Clarendon ’, added Adams, ‘ asked me whether I would 
take this conversation as sufficient official notice, and I agreed 
to do so.’ ^ 

Clarendon’s commumcation to Adams of May 6, 1866, taken 
as it must be in conjunction with the status accorded to Galt and 
his colleagues of the Washington mission, and with Hammond’s 
letter to Clarendon of November 11, 1865, is as important in 
the history of the diplomatic freedom of the domimons as the 
Galt and Newcastle correspondence of 1859, and the intimation 
from Kimberley, of July 13, 1871, to the Australian governments 
that the Colonial Office had ceased to protest against protectiomst 
tariffs enacted by colomal legislatures, are in the history of the 
fiscal freedom of these oversea dominions of Great Britain 

These episodes of 1859, 1866, and 1871 are abiding landmarks, 
that can never be altered or removed, in the steady and con- 
tinuous progress from 1840 to 1914 of the self-governing colonies 
towards the status of nation within the Empire. 

Negotiations at Washington for another reciprocity treaty did 

^ On Saturday evening, May 6, 1866 

^ Adams to Seward, May 10, 1866, State Pampers, Umted States, 1866, p 109. 
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not begin in May 1866, as Clarendon and Adams had expected. 
Disturbmg questions arising out of the Civil War of 1861-1865 — 
questions concerning the cruisers built m British shipyards for 
the Southern Confederacy, that at one time threatened the 
continuance of friendly relations between Great Britam and the 
United States — ^thrust aside for nearly five years any hope of 
a second reciprocity treaty between the Umted States and what 
are now the Dominions of Canada and Newfoundland 

But practical effect was given in 1871 to Clarendon’s intimation 
to Adams, of May 6, 1866, that the time had been reached when 
the self-governing colomes must be recognized in diplomacy. 
Macdonald, Premier of the Domimon of Canada, was m that 
year appointed under the Great Seal one of the British pleni- 
potentiaries for the negotiation of the treaty of Washmgton ; 
and m accordance with the new pohcy or the new attitude of 
the Foreign OfiSce toward the self-governing colonies — ^the pohcy 
announced by Clarendon to Washmgton through the Umted 
States Mimster m London — ^in 1879 Galt was at Madrid endeavour- 
mg in association with the British Ambassador to negotiate 
a treaty of reciprocity with Spain. 

Macdonald did not stand on qmte equal terms with the other 
members of the British Mission at Washington m 1871. There 
were consultations — caucuses, as Macdonald described them, in 
Ms letters to Ms colleagues at Ottawa — ^in wMch he had no part. 
Interests of the Dominion of Canada were subordmated to the 
anxiety of Downing Street and the British Mission to effect 
a settlement of the Alabama dispute ; and at times the position 
of Macdonald, as he told Tupper in a letter of March 29, 1871, 
was exceedingly embarrassing.^ 

Galt’s status at Madrid m 1879 was not equal to that of 
Macdonald at Washmgton in 1871. It was far from satisfactory 
to Gralt, as the accredited representative of the Dominion of 
Canada wMch he had so largely helped to create m the years 
from 1 869 to 1 867. It could not have been otherwise than irksome 
and disappointing to Galt, who of aU Canadian statesmen from 
1837 to 1914 was least disposed to sacrifice any of his independence 
of expression or action m order to stand well in the esteem of 
Dowmng Street 

^ Cf Pope, Memovr of MacdoncM, u, p. 94 Speech by Macdonald. Montreal, 
November 24, 1875, 
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The extent to which Galt was compelled to step back into 
a qmte secondary position in the negotiations for a reciprocity 
treaty at Madrid — negotiations that failed — ^was graphically 
described nearly forty years later by Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, 
who successively held two Cabinet offices in Conservative Admims- 
trations at Ottawa, in the years from 1888 to 1896, and who was 
in 1892 the agent of the British Government at the Behring Sea 
arbitration at Pans. 

‘ Galt wrote Tupper, ^ could do nothing. He had to com- 
municate through the British Ambassador ; and as Sir Charles 
Tupper^ quoted him, he said that he found himself generally 
hampered in discharging the duties imposed on him by the 
Government of Canada, because he only stood in the position 
of a commercial commissioner ; and it was necessary that all his 
negotiations with the Government of Spain should be filtered 
through Her Majesty’s Minister at the court of Madrid.’ ^ 


CHAPTER VII 

GALT AND TUPPER PRESS CLAIM OF DOMINIONS 
FOR MORE POWER IN DIPLOMACY, 1880-1893 

Sir Charles Adderley, who was Parliamentary Under 
Secretary at the Colomal Office in 1866 and the representative 
of the department on the treasury bench in the House of Commons, 
wrote in 1869 an admirable survey of colomal history. Adderley, 
known in his later years as Lord Norton, has a distinguished place 
in the history of the domimons, in particular for his practical 
and effective service at Westminster in preventing Grey, Colonial 
Secretary from 1846 to 1852, from carrying a plan for establishing 
convict settlements in Cape Colony. 

Adderley’s survey of colomal pohcy was written from the 
standpoint of a colomal reformer He approached the subject 
as a member of the Conservative party at Westminster, who had 
keenly sympathized with the colonies now of the dominions in 

1 Tupper, of Confederation, national pohcy, and diplomatic freedom fame, 
father of Charles Hibbert Tupper. 

2 Charles Hibbert Tupper, ‘Treaty-making Powers of the Domimon,’ The 
Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, New Series, No. xxxvu, 
January 1917, pp. 7-8. 
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their demand for responsible government. ' The normal current 
of colonial history Adderley then affirmed, * is perpetual 
assertion of the right of self-government.’ ^ 

In the twenty years that followed Adderley’s commendation 
of 1869 of the British North American colomes for their insistence 
from 1828 to 1859 on the concession to them of responsible 
government, his aphorism became as true of the movement 
begun in 1848 for diplomatic freedom as it was in 1869 of the 
movement for political autonomy 
It is proverbial that men who hold power are slow in admitting 
others to any share in its exercise, no matter how obviously 
well founded the claim of the aspirants may be ^ Even after the 
recognition of the British North American provinces in diplomacy 
m 1865-1866, a partial and guarded recognition, and after 
Macdonald’s distinguished services as a plempotentiary in 1871,® 
the spirit toward the colonies in diplomacy that was so frankly 
expressed by Lyons in 1864 was not wholly abandoned at the 
Foreign Office 

Tradition was against its prompt and general abandonment. 
So was the official attitude ^ toward colomes and colomsts from 
1840 to 1887. But Canada was as persistent in quietly pressmg 

1 Adderley, Colonial Policy, p 3 

2 ‘ To propose that Great Bntain should voluntanly give up all authonty over 
her colomes, and leave them to elect their own magistrates, to enact their own 
laws, and to make peace and war as they might thmk proper, would be to propose 
such a measure as never was and never will be adopted by any nation in the 
world No nation ever voluntanly gave up the domimon of any province, 
how troublesome soever it might be to govern it, and how small soever the 
revenue which it afforded might be, m proportion to the expense which it 
occasioned Such sacrifices, though they might be agreeable to the interest, are 
always mortifying to the pride of every nation ’ Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Oxford ed , 1880, ii, p 198 

® ‘ Despite the suspicion that his function might be pnmanly that of the 
scapegoat, Macdonald served m the joint high commission with force and effi- 
ciency, and strengthened pro tanto the prestige at home and abroad of the recently 
orgamzed Dommion of Canada.’ Wilham A Dunmng, The British Empire and 
the United States, p 266 

* Galt was appointed High Commissioner for Canada m 1880 Some time before 
his estabhshment in London the Ottawa Government asked that he be appointed 
Commissioner when treaties were in negotiation that affected Canada ‘ I have 
to inform you,’ wrote Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Colonial Secretary from 1878 to 
1880, m a dispatch to Lome, the Governor-General, ‘that it is not thought 
desirable to appoint a Canadian Commissioner to take part m the negotiation of 
any treaty, but if your Government desire to send a person enjoying their confi- 
dence to advise with her Majesty’s Government, or with the British Ambassador, 
on any questions that may arise durmg the negotiations, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be happy to give attention to his representations ’ Charles Tupper, 
Becdlections of Sixty Years, p. 174. 
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the claim for the right to name her own plenipotentiaries to 
negotiate her own commercial treaties, and the correlative claim 
that these plempotentiaries must exercise full and unhampered 
powers, as the TJmted Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
had been in insisting on self-government, and also on a fiscal 
freedom that must be restricted only by the treaty engagements 
of Great Britain 

Assertion of the claim, moreover, became more continuous and 
persistent by reason of the fact that from 1880 to 1895 it was 
pressed, not in minutes of council from Ottawa, transmitted by 
the Governor-General to the Colomal Office, to which dilatory 
or evasive rephes could be embodied in dispatches to the Governor- 
General , but was pressed in Downing Street, pressed on the 
spot, by Galt and Tupper, who successively held the office, 
created m 1880, of High Commissioner for Canada in London ^ 

Galt and Tupper differed widely as to the value to the Dominion 
of Canada of the tie to Great Britain. Tupper was pre-eminently 
an imperiahst When high duties to protect Canadian manu- 
facturers from competition from the United Eangdom were not 
concerned, he was always eager to emphasize the value of the 
Imks of empire, and to add to the number and strength of these 
links. He was the most enthusiastic and most assertive imperialist 
in political hfe at Ottawa from Confederation to the new era in 
colonial history that began with the war of 1914. Imperiahsm 
oozed out of Tupper. No British subject, born in the oversea 
dominions, ever delighted more in the personal trappings of 
imperiahsm — the garters and stars and the Windsor imiform — 
than Sir Charles Tupper 

To the tie to Great Britain, Galt, although he was born in 
Scotland, attached httle value, political or sentimental. He was 
one of the singularly few men to attain first rank in the legis- 
latures of the United Provinces and the Maritime Provinces, or 
in Parhament at Ottawa — the only one in fact, who, after the 
collapse of the movement of 1849-1851 for annexation to the 

^ Galt was High Commissioner from 1880 to 1883. Tupper held the office from 
1883 to almost the end of the long Conservative regime at Ottawa in 1896 The 
office was created by an Act of the Domimon Parhament (43 Viot , c 11) As 
long before Confederation as 1862 a need had been felt m Upper and Lower Canada 
for a representative m London to fulfil some of the duties that by Act of Parha- 
ment were delegated to the High Commissioner Cf Hugh Seymour Tremenheere, 
Notes on Pubhc Bvb^ecUt mode during a Tour in the United States and Camda, 
pp 289-290. 
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United States, openly declared for the independence of the 
Dominion. 

But Galt and Tupper, though wide apart on the value of the 
connexion of Canada with Great Britain, were at one on the 
claim for diplomatic freedom, the claim that the self-governing 
colomes must be free to negotiate, if they so desired, their own 
treaties of commerce. Both pushed this claim. They pushed 
it so successfully that Galt was the last treaty-making com- 
missioner of the Dominion of Canada to complain of limited 
opportunity, restricted powers and generally hampering con- 
ditions ; to complain, as Galt did of his ima vailing negotiations 
at Madrid in 1879 that he was compelled to subordinate himself 
to the British Ambassador there. 

Tupper, soon after he had established himself in Condon in 
1883 as High Commissioner for the Domimon of Canada, began 
to force the issue, ^ to make the Colomal Office, and, through the 
Colonial Office, the Foreign Office and the Cabinet, understand 
what Canada demanded in the realm of diplomacy. In 1884 when 
Canada desired to reopen negotiations with Spain for a reciprocity 
treaty, Tupper impelled the Foreign Office to concede more 
power and dignity to the representative of the Domimon ^ than 
had been conceded to Galt when he was on the mission at Madrid 
in 1879 3 

Nothing resulted from the overtures at Madrid of 1884. But 
Ottawa took note, and remembered the status conceded by the 
Foreign Office to Tupper m connexion with this second attempt 
to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with Spain. ^ We have gained 
the recogmtion, so far as that goes,’ Foster, Minister of Finance, 
reminded the House of Commons in 1891, ‘ of our High Com- 
missioner being given co-ordinate power with the British Minister 

^ Of Tupper, op cit , pp. 174-175 

2 Tupper was m charge of these negotiations as the representative of the 
Government at Ottawa 

® ‘ If the Spanish Government are favourably disposed, the full power for 
these negotiations [for a reciprocity treaty between Canada and Spam] will be 
given to Sir Robert Moner and Sir Charles Tupper jomtly The actual negotia- 
tions would probably be conducted by Sir Charles Tupper, but the convention, 
if concluded, must be signed by both plempotentiaries ’ — ^Foreign Office to 
Tupper, July 26, 1884 Tupper, op cit , p 175 

‘ Note the phrase “ the actual negotiations would probably be conducted by 
Sir Charles Tupper ” as spokesman of Canada It was the beginning of the 
break-up of the old empire treaty system.’ Hurd, The New Empire Partnership, 
p. 215. 
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resident at the capital of a foreign state, to negotiate a treaty, 
subject of course to the approval and sanction of the Queen ’ ^ 

In the negotiation of the treaty of 1888 with the Umted States 
for a settlement of fisheries and boundary disputes — the treaty 
that like the reciprocity treaty of 1874 was demed the approval of 
the Senate at Washington — Tupper, who represented the Dominion 
of Canada, had co-equal power with Chamberlain and SackviUe- 
West, his colleagues of the British commission ^ As the questions 
at issue were exclusively Canadian, Tupper was the donunant 
partner.^ 

By 1890 the Dominion of Canada, which with the exception 
of Newfoundland and Cape Colony ^ was the only colony ® that 
in the hundred and forty years from the American Revolution 
to the war of the Alhes against the Teutonic Powers ever exercised 
the power of treaty making, was in practice supreme in these 
negotiations when the interests of the Dominion were at issue.® 

^ House of Commons Dd)ates (Ottawa), September 30, 1891, III, 6312. 

2 On October 24, 1887, Mr Joseph Chamberlam, Sir I^ionel SackviUe-West 
(then Bntish Mimster at Washington), and Sir Charles Tupper were jointly and 
severally empowered by Queen Viotona to consider and adjust ‘ m a fnendly 
spirit with plenipotentiaries to be appointed on the part of our good fnends the 
Umted States of Amenca, aU or any questions relating to the nghts of fishery 
in the seas adjacent to British North Amenca and Nemoundland, which are in 
dispute between our Government and that of our good fnends, and any other 
questions which may anse, which the respective plempotentianes may be 
authonzed by their Governments to consider and adjust ’ WiUoughby Maycock, 
With 31 r Chamberlain in the United States and Canada, 1887-1888, p. 4 Cf. 
Tupper, op cit , pp 186-187 

® Cf Saunders, Life of Sir Charles Tupper, ii, pp 102-106 , Maycock, op cit, 
p 33 

* Newfoundland m 1890 made a commercial treaty with the United States, 
the Blame- Bond treaty, from which the Bntish Government withheld its sanction. 
‘ On October 20 [1890] Sir Charles [Tupper] met Lord Knutsford [Colomal 
Secretary in the Sahsbury Admimstration of 1886-1892] and Sir Eobert Herbert 
[permanent Under-Secretary, 1871-1892] at the Colomal Office Lord Knutsford 
told Sir Charles that the Bntish Government could not refuse to sanction Premier 
Bond’s arrangement at Washington Sir Charles positively expressed his dissatis- 
faction with such a course The day following Sir Robert Herbert called on 
Sir Charles and told him the Bntish Government would withhold their approval’ 
Saunders, op cit , ii, p 141 

A customs umon based on concurrent legislation was estabhshed between 
Cape Colony and the Orange Free State in 1889, Cf. Freemantle, The New 
Nation, p 86 

« * We had a long and ammated debate at the Confederation convention m 
Sydney m 1891 as to this point (treaty making by the colomes), and the colonies 
were distinctly of the opinion that the umty of the Empire would receive a blow 
if any Power were given in the federation bill allowing them to make special 
treaties. We were quite in umson on that point.’ — ^Nicholas Fitzgerald, repre- 
sentative of Victoria, at Ottawa colomal conference, June 30, 1894, Official 
Reports, p 79 

® Cf Charles W, Bilke, Prdblmis of Greater Britain, li, p 107 
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Tupper, who negotiated and signed the French-Canadian 
reciprocity treaty of 1893, was associated with Dufierin, a former 
Governor-General of the Domimon, then British Ambassador in 
Pans He acknowledged some help from Dufierin, but here 
again, as at Washington in 1887-1888, and for the same reason, 
Tupper was easily the dominant partner in the negotiations.^ 

The French-Canadian treaty of 1893, the first commercial 
treaty ever made by Canada or any other of the do mini ons with 
a European power — ^a treaty never of appreciable value to Canada 
— was, in fact, Tupper’s own treaty. It was admitted in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa in 1895, that m his eagerness to 
effect a reciprocity treaty of some kind, in his zeal to score 
a success m diplomacy, Tupper went beyond his instructions 
from Ottawa, trusting to his great influence there with the 
Conservative Government, to secure the implementing of the 
treaty by the Dominion Parliament.^ 


CHAPTER VIII 

A HALT IN THE PROGRESS TOWARD DIPLOMATIC 
FREEDOM, 1893-1898— REACTION AT THE 
COLONIAL OFFICE 

There was an interval of fourteen years between the negotia- 
tion by Tupper of the meagre and almost valueless French- 
Canadian reciprocity treaty of 1893, a treaty which the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa had extreme difficulty in inducing its supporters 
m Parliament to accept,® and the next negotiation of a treaty 

1 Of. Saunders, op, cit , u, p 168 

® ‘ The treaty is one of the first results of the treaty-making power conferred 
upon us, or rather exercised through us, in conjunction with England, through 
our High Commissioner It has been formed between Great Bntam and France, 
and has the signatures of the British and French plempotentianes ; and it 
becomes a matter of some grave moment when Parhament approaches a treaty 
formed m that way, as to whether we shall ratify it or not Other things bemg 
equal, it is certainly mcumbent on Parhament to give it a careful consideration, 
and there will have to be weighty reasons against it before Parhament will 
undertake to refuse its ratification, I hope these do not exist in this case. In my 
opmion they do not ’ — ^Foster, Mun ster of Fmance, House of Commoris Debates 
(Ottawa), July 10, 1894, II, 5577. Of tbtd , April 19, 1895, I, 48 

® Cf, Hmse of Commons Debates (Ottawa), July 10, 1894 , also debate on the 
address to the Crown in reply to the speech from the Throne, Apnl 19, 1895, 
The treaty was postdated October 14, 1895, Cf. Canada Gazette^ xxix, p 629, 

1569 29 o 
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of an exclusively commercial character in which Canada alone 
was concerned. Between the signing of the treaty by Tupper, 
at Paris, on February 6, 1893, and its commg into effect on 
October 14, 1895, the Colonial Office was mvolved in much 
correspondence with Ottawa to secure what the Foreign Office 
regarded as adequate safeguards for the most favoured nation 
clause in twenty odd commercial treaties to which m 1893 Great 
Britain was a party 

The action of the Colomal Office made it incumbent on Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa to pass two bills for implementing the treaty 
Intervention of the Colonial Office also accounted for the unusually 
long interval between the sigmng of the treaty and its coming 
into force on October 14, 1895 There was, moreover, much 
discussion of the treaty-making powers of the colonies at the 
colomal conference at Ottawa m 1894 , ^ and the upshot of the 
negotiation at Paris in 1893 and of the questions raised at the 
colomal conference of 1894, was an attempt in June 1896 by the 
Colomal Office to curb the powers which the Domimon of Canada 
had been claiming, and to a large extent exercising, in the 
negotiation of commercial treaties 

The Marquess of Ripon was at this time Colomal Secretary 
in the Rosebery Admimstration of 1894-1895 He was the last 
Colomal Secretary to continue the now attenuated propaganda 
begun by Grey in 1846 against differential duties m tariffs enacted 
by colonial legislatures ^ This is Ripon’s distinction in colonial 
history — ^m the history of the contest that went on for almost 
half a century between the autonomous colomes and the Colo- 
nial Office over the demand of the colonies for complete and 
unrestrained fiscal freedom 

Ripon has at least one other distinction that also accrued to 
him in the contest of 1848-1907 in the subdivision of the contest 
that was concerned with the demand of the colomes, chiefly the 
colomes of British North America, for power to make their own 
reciprocity treaties 

After the break-up of the Liberal party of 1832-1886 over 
Gladstone’s first bill for home rule for Ireland, Ripon was of the 

^ Cf. Answer by Ives, President of the Council, to Edgar, House of Cmimms 
Delates (Ottawa), May 29, 1895, 1, 1697-1698 

® Cf Dispatch ly the Marquess of Ripon, Colomal Secretary to Gao&rnors of the 
Colonies, June 28, 1895, pp 14-15. 

3 Cf ibid , par. 35, p 9 
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last group of territorial Whigs to hold office in a Liberal Adminis- 
tration at Westminster. True to the Whig tradition of holdmg 
on to power, the attitude of Eipon in 1895 toward the question 
of the extent of the power that could be conceded to the colonies 
in the negotiation of commercial treaties was much like that 
of Grey and the Whigs of 1837-1860 toward responsible govern- 
ment and its corollary, the fiscal freedom of the self-governing 
colonies 

The questions raised at the colonial conference at Ottawa in 
1894 regarding the treaty-makmg powers of the colomes demanded 
some statement of the pohcy of Downing Street — some statement 
of the attitude of the Government towards the long pressed 
claims of the colomes. It accordmgly became the duty of Ripon, 
as Colonial Secretary, to formulate this policy, and to make it 
known to the self-govermng colonies. To this end a circular 
dispatch was forwarded to the governors in all colomes with 
responsible government. 

‘ A foreign power wrote Ripon, in this reactionary dispatch 
of June 28, 1895, ‘ can only he approached through her Majesty’s 
representative, and any agreement entered into with it affecting 
any part of her Majesty’s doimmons is an agreement between 
her Majesty and the sovereign of the foreign state ; ^ and it is 
to her Majesty’s government that the foreign state would apply 
in case of any question ansmg under it.’ 

‘To give the colonies the power of negotiating treaties for 
themselves without reference to her Majesty’s government ’, 
contmued Ripon, ‘ would be to give them an iaternational status, 
as separate and sovereign states, and would be equivalent to 
breaking up the Empire into a number of mdependent states, 
a result which her Majesty’s government are satisfied would be 
mjurious equally to the colomes and to the mother coimtry, and 
would be desired by neither. The negotiation, then, being 
between her Majesty and the sovereign of the foreign state must 
be conducted by her Majesty’s representative at the court of 

^ In the discussion of treaty-making power at the Ottawa conference on 
June 30, 1894, R B Suttor, representative of New South Wales, recalled the 
signmg by Tupper on February 6, 1893, of the French-Can adian treaty. ‘ Does 
Sir Charles Tupper he inquired, ‘ act directly for Canada, or does he sign the 
treaty representing the Impenal Government rather than Canada ? ’ ‘He 
signs the treaty,’ answered Foster, Mmister of Fmance m the Canadian Govern- 
ment, ‘ representmg the Imperial Government.’ Suttor • ‘ He is a plenipoten- 
tiary for the occasion ? ’ Foster : ‘ Yes ’ Official Beporl, p. 81. 
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the foreign power, who would keep her Majesty’s government 
informed of the progress of the discussion, and seek instructions 
from them as necessity arose.’ 

‘ It could hardly be expected, however,’ reads the final para- 
graph of Ripon’s instructions to governors in regard to com- 
mercial treaties, instructions which, as it developed, were never 
applied, and were consequently never of more than academic 
value, ‘ that her Majesty’s representative would be sufficiently 
cognizant of the circumstances and wishes of the colony to 
enable him to conduct the negotiations satisfactorily alone ; 
and it would be desirable, generally, therefore, that he should 
have the assistance, either as a second plenipotentiary or in 
a subordinate capacity, as her Majesty’s government think the 
circumstances require, of a delegate appointed by the colomal 
government ’ ^ 

The academic or historical value of the Ripon dispatch of 
June 28, 1895, lies in the light it throws on the attitude of a Whig 
Secretary of State for the Colomes, and of a Liberal Administra- 
tion in which the Whigs were still largely m control, toward the 
fifty years old claim of the colomes for responsible government 
in the fullest sense of the term. 

Had the Ripon instructions gone into effect, the cabinets of 
colomal governments would have had less power m the negotiation 
of commercial treaties than Clarendon in 1866 was wilhng, as he 
informed the State Department at Washington, to concede to 
the British North American provmces. Any commissioner 
appointed from Ottawa under the terms of the Ripon instructions 
of 1895 would have been in exactly the same unsatisfactory and 
undigmfied position that Galt occupied at Madrid in 1879. 

Prom the point of view of the volume of reciprocal trade between 
Canada and Prance, the treaty negotiated by Tupper at Pans 
in 1892-1893 was scarcely worth the outlay entailed by Tupper’s 
long sojourn at the Prench capital, scarcely worth the cost of the 
hotel bills of the Tupper Mission. Prom a material point of 
view, it was certainly not worth the dissension in the ranks of 
the supporters of the Thompson and Bowell governments of 
1892-1894: and 1894-1896, that developed when these govern- 

1 Ripon, Dispatch of June 28, 1895, to the Governor-General of Canada, the 
Governors of the Australasian colonies (except Western Australia), and the 
Governor of the Cape Colony, c. 7653. 1895, No 2, pars 6 and 7, p. 15, 
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ments were forced by Tapper to obtain sanction for the treaty 
from the Dominion Parliament. 

But Tapper, none the less, did good service for Canada, and 
incidentally for all the colonies now of the dommions, by assaming 
with his characteristic assertion, aggressiveness, and fearlessness,^ 
the position of dominant partner when associated with Dufferin, 
the British Ambassador, in the negotiations at Pans in 1892-1893. 

Tapper’s provincialism was confined to fiscal legislation. It 
ended with tariff acts at Ottawa in the interest of Canadian 
manafactarers, and with boanty legislation also in the interest 
of Canadian indastries. On most other political questions 
Tapper was a man of long views, a man who worked for the 
coming time It mast be kept in mmd, moreover, that it was 
the Baldwins and La Fontaines, the Gaits, the Macdonalds, the 
Tappers, the Edward Blakes,^ the Laariers and the Fieldings of 
the XJmted Provinces, or of the Domimon of Canada, who waged 
nearly all the contests for the constitutional, fiscal, and diplomatic 
freedom which since 1840 has accrued to all the domimons. 

It was these Canadian statesmen, and men of the era of 1820- 
1837 hke Papineau and WiUiam Lyon Mackenzie, who were 
always ready to give proof, abundant and beneficent proof, of 
Adderley’s aphorism of 1869 that the normal current of British 
colonial history was perpetual assertion of the right of self- 
government. 

^ Tupper had two penchants, one for diplomacy and the other, it will be 
recalled, for the honours and gewgaws of the imperial connexion Macdonald 
had a liking for titles and decorations, for Wmdsor uniform and the trappmgs 
of the ceremonial of state But Tupper, like Galt, and unlike Macdonald, would 
sacnfice neither independence of expression nor independence of action for the 
sake of standmg well with Downing Street Of Saunders, Life of 8%r Ghirles 
Tupper, 11, pp 175 and 215 , Pope, Memoirs of Macdonald, ii, pp 236-240 

2 It was Edward Blake, of Ontario, who, as a member of the Mackenzie Govern- 
ment of 1873-1878, wrote the Minute of Council of July 1876 that impelled the 
Colonial Office to revise the instructions to governors general, and to brmg 
these antiquated and cumbersome state documents mto complete harmony 
with responsible government as the term was understood at Ottawa, Sydney, 
Capetown, and at every other capital of a self-govemmg colony of the Empire 
after the Confederation of the British North American provinces in 1867 Cf, 
Z. A, Lash, The Working of Federal Institutions in Canada , . The Federation of 
Canada, 1867-1917, pp 81-84. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FREEDOM TO NEGOTIATE TREATIES ACHIEVED, 
1898-1907 

Tupper’s term as High Commissioner for the Dominion of 
Canada was nearing its end at the time that Ripon’s dispatch 
of Jime 28, 1895, was in circulation among members of the 
Cabinets at the capitals of ten of the eleven self-go vermng colonies.^ 
At the end of 1895 the Conservative Government at Ottawa that 
had been in power since 1878 was in deep water over the Manitoba 
school question The downfall that came in June 1896 was well 
in sight , and Tupper, long the war-horse of the Conservative 
party, was recalled to Ottawa, where he re-entered the House of 
Commons, and from April to July 1896 he was Premier of the 
Domimon.2 

Had it been otherwise, had there been no dSbdcle of the 
Conservative Government at Ottawa, had Tupper continued as 
High Commissioner m London — position that accorded admirably 
with Tupper’s temperament and ambitions — ^Chamberlain, who, 
in July 1895, succeeded Ripon at the Colonial Office, would 
surely have had to withdraw the Ripon circular or become 
involved in a controversy with Tupper, and through Tupper with 
the Cabinet at Ottawa, and probably with the Dominion 
Parliament. 

It is inconceivable that Tupper would have reconciled himself 
to the loss of the position of the colonies in diplomacy that he had 
secured when Dufferin was associated with him, only a little 
more than formally and ceremoniously, at Pans in the negotiation 
of the reciprocity treaty of 1893 Tupper was a masterful 
personality. Next to Galt he was the most masterful personality 
in the world of politics in the self-govermng colonies from 1837 
to the Great War He was remarkable for his pugnacity and 
tenaciousness ; for his willingness to lead a forlorn hope, and for 
his equal unwiUingness to call a truce when once in a conflict. 

^ The Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, New South Wales, Victona, 
Tasmania, South Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, Cape Colony, and Natal. 
Western Australia, a colony in which responsible government was estabhshed m 
1890, was not included m the list of colonies to which the Ripon Dispatch was 
sent 

2 Cf, Saunders, Life of Sit Charles Tupper, ii, pp. 181-201, 
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Had Tupper, as High Commissioner, entered on a contest with 
either Ripon or Chamberlain over the mstructions of June 1895, 
he would have had the support of both Conservatives and Liberals 
m the House of Commons at Ottawa ; for after the Rebellion 
Losses Act of 1849 established responsible government on an 
unassailable basis, there were no party hnes in Canada when any 
issue affecting the practical meaning and extent of responsible 
government was raised. 

There could have been only one end to any contest over the free- 
dom of the self-governing colonies to make their own commercial 
treaties The contest must have ended as Galt’s contest of 1859 
with Newcastle over the protectionist tariff of the Umted Provinces 
ended, with honours on the side of the Dominion of Canada. 
A contest with Chamberlain might not have been necessary. 

Chamberlain was pre-eminently an imperialist of the school 
that had no fear of expansion for the Empire.^ Even before he 
proclaimed himself a protectionist, and in 1903 left the Colomal 
Office and the Balfour Administration of 1902-1905 to devote 
himself to the propaganda for a protectiomst tariff for the Umted 
Kingdom, Chamberlain had none of the dread of differenuial 
duties or of reciprocity agreements based on differential customs 
duties,^ that had been characteristic of all his predecessors at the 
Colonial Office, Whig or Liberal, Tory or Conservative, from Grey 
to Ripon, from 1846 to 1893. 

At the Colonial Office from 1893 to 1903 it was Chamberlain’s 
mission to exalt rather than depress the importance, dignity, 
and power of the governments of the self-governing colonies. 
He had emphasized the independence and power of Canada and 
Australia seven years before he went to the Colonial Office in 
1903® and his mission at the Colomal Office was to brmg the 
colomes into closer relations with Great Britain But the question 
of the diplomatic powers of the colomes was not raised during 
Chamberlain’s tenure of the office of Secretary of State, a tenure 
that IS recalled with satisfaction at the capitals of the dominions 
from the fact that it was in 1898 that the self-governing colomes 

^ Cf Joseph Chamberlain, Foreign and Colonial Speeches * ‘ Pegging out 
claims for posterity,’ House of Commons, March 20, 1893, pp 109-130 , Alexander 
Mackmtosh, Joseph Gkamherlain, An Honest Biography (1914), p. 205 

^ Cf. S H, Jeyes, Mr, Ghamhetlain, His Life and Public Gareer^ pp 380, 381. 

® Cf. speech at Rawtenstall, July 8, 1886. Boyd, Mr, Gkamherlain^ s Speeches, 
1, pp. 276-277. 
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were at last freed from the fiscally hampering articles of the 
Prussian treaty of 1865, and of a score of other commercial 
treaties made by Great Britain before 1878 to which the self- 
governmg colomes had not been consentmg parties. 

A joint high commission, representing Great Britain, Canada, 
and the Umted States, was created in 1898 with a view to the 
settlement of eight questions — (1) the Alaskan and Atlantic 
fisheries , (2) the Alaskan boundary ; (3) the convention of 1818 
limi ting the number of war vessels on the Great Lakes , (4) alien 
contract labour laws ; (5) bonding privileges, apphcable to railway 
and inland water transport , (6) the preservation of fish in 

contiguous waters ; (7) reciprocity in salving and wrecking on 
the Great Lakes ; and (8) the conveyance of prisoners by ofScers 
of the law through the territory of either the United States or 
Canada ^ — ^then at issue between Canada and the Umted States, 
and with a hope, on the part of Canada, that it might result in 
a second reciprocity treaty, for which all the provinces east of the 
Great Lakes had continuously manifested a strong desire for 
thirty years before the commission began its sessions at Quebec 
in August 1898. 

Four representatives of the Dominion of Canada ^ were pleni- 
potentiaries at Quebec Lord Herschell, who had been Lord 
Chancellor in Liberal Administrations at Westminster, was the 
only representative of the Imperial Government All the questions 
were exclusively Canadian, except that Newfoundland, represented 
by its Premier, was mterested in the fisheries and in reciprocity 
in trade with the Umted States. 

The status of the Canadian members of the Mission was similar 
to that of Macdonald at Washmgton in 1871 ; and Ripon’s 
instructions of 1895, as to the status of representatives of colonial 
governments in diplomacy, and particularly his injunction that 
such representatives must serve as second plenipotentiaries, or 
in a subordinate capacity, were regarded as non-existent. 

Ripon’s instructions were recalled in July 1907, at a time when 
Laurier, Premier of the Domimon of Canada from 1896 to 1911, 
Fielding, Mimster of Finance, and Louis Brodeur, Minister of 

^ Of J. S. Willison, Sir Wdfnd Laurier and the Liberal Party, ii, p. 188. 

2 Launer, Cartwnght, and Davies, all members of the admimstration at 
Ottawa, and Charlton, a Liberal member of the House of Commons, long regarded 
m Canada as an authonty on trade and navigation between the Dominion and 
the United States. 
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Marine and Fisheries — afterwards Sir Louis Brodeur, and a puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada — were about to proceed 
to Paris to negotiate a second reciprocity treaty with the French 
Republic But the instructions of 1895 were recalled in 1907 only 
that, in practice, an end might be made to them 

In view of the approaching negotiations, Sir Edward Grey, 
afterwards Viscount Grey of Fallodon, in a dispatch to Sir Francis 
Bertie,^ recalled the Ripon instructions, ^ the object of which,’ 
he assured the British Ambassador m Pans, ' was to secure that 
negotiations should not be entered into and carried through by 
a colony unknown to, and independently of, his Majesty’s 
government.’ The approaching negotiations, Bertie was further 
told, were to be left to the Canadian mimsters, who would 
doubtless keep him informed of their progress In the event of 
a treaty being arrived at, Bertie was instructed to sign the 
agreement jointly with the Canadian negotiators, to whom full 
powers were given m London for that purpose. 

The connexion of the British Ambassador with the negotiations 
was at the opening and closing stages. It was purely formal at 
each of these stages. All the intervemng stages, in fact all the 
negotiations, were left to the Canadian plempotentiaries, who 
were as free at these important stages from any interference from 
the British Ambassador or from the Government in London, as 
they were from interference by the Ambassador at Pans of the 
Umted States or of Italy. 

Only Canadian interests — only concessions in the Donumon 
customs tariff of 1907 in return for concessions in the customs 
tariff of France — were at stake It was entirely a Canadian and 
French negotiation.^ It was so much a Canadian negotiation 
that at the end of the Mission the only report made by the Canadian 
plenipotentiaries was to the Cabinet at Ottawa.® The diplomatic 

^ Dated July 4, 1907, a memorable day m the history of Great Bntain’s 
oversea possessions 

2 ‘ We conduct our o*wn negotiations, but all treaties are m the name of the 
King.’ William Renwick Riddell, Justice of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
The Constitution of Canada in tts History and Practical Working, p 152. 

® ‘ It has long been the desire, if I mistake not, of the Canadian people, 
that we should be entrusted with the negotiation of our own treaties, especially 
m regard to commerce Well, this long-looked-for reform has become a hve 
reality Without revolution, without any breakmg of traditions, without any 
impairment of our allegiance, the time has come when Canadian interests are 
entrusted to Canadians ; and withm the last week a treaty has been concluded 
With IBVance — ^a treaty which applies to Canada alone, which has been negotiated 
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negotiations at Pans in 1907, and the conditions under which 
Laurier, Fielding, and Brodeur carried these negotiations to 
success, ended the chapter in the history of the colonies and of 
the relations of Parliament and the Government at Westminster 
to the present-day dominions that was opened at Montreal, m 
1848, by the plea of the Baldwin-La Fontaine Government of 
the United Provinces that it might be directly represented in 
the negotiations then pending for a reciprocity agreement with 
the Government of the Umted States 

The Canadian commissioners for the treaty of 1907 were 
appointed British plempotenfciaries by order in council issued 
at Whitehall on August 8. In conjunction with Grey’s dispatch 
to Bertie, of July 4, 1907, the Imperial order in council marked 
a new and important stage in the constitutional and fiscal develop- 
ment of the dominions, in their diplomatic status, and in their 
standing and dignity among nations in diplomatic relations with 
Great Britain. 

The order in council and the Grey dispatch marked a stage m 
the progress of the domimons to the status of nation within the 
Empire in some respects as noteworthy as the attainment of 
responsible government ; the assertion by the United Provinces 
of fiscal freedom, and the accrmng to the colomes m the years 
from 1845 to 1869 of power to enact their own navigation laws.^ 

by Canadians alone. True, it has been done with the whole assent of the British 
(Sown and with the assent of the Foreign Office The Foreign Office interposed 
no objection at all, but on the contrary told us “ This is a Canadian matter, which 
chiefly concerns yourselves Take the matter m your own hands **.’ — ^Launer, 
at Canadian Manufacturers’ Association banquet, Toronto, September 26, 1907. 

‘ Not only were we face to face with the matter as Canadian mmisters, but as 
plenipotentianes of His Majesty, with the certamty that all we did would be 
ratified by him.’ Fielding, at (Quebec, October 4, 1907. 

1 Cf. Peter Mitchell, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Macdonald Admmistra- 
tion, 1867-1873 : Report on Navigation Laws, April 20, 1870, SessiOTial Facers 
(Canada), 1870, No xi, pp, 38-42 

The legislatures of the dommions can enact coastwise as distinct from general 
navigation laws. ‘ It is commonly said by writers on constitutional law that a 
colomal legislature, unlike the Parhament of the United Kingdom, has no power 
to make laws havmg extratemtonal vahdity and operation, and therefore that 
a colonial statute is invalid so far as it purports to prohibit as criminal offences 
acts done outside the limits of the colony, or so far as it purports to authorize 
the doing of acts outside those limits which would otherwise be unlawful ’ John 
W Salmond, ‘ The Limitations of Colonial Legislative Power,’ Law Quarterly 
Remew, xxxiii (1917), p 117. 
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CHAPTER X 

TRANSFERENCE OF NEW POWER TO THE DOMINIONS 

Feom the preceding pages it will have been realized when, and 
in which of the self-governing colonies, the claim for diplomatic 
freedom originated ; how the British North American provinces 
and the Domimon of Canada respectively pushed the claim ; ^ 
why they pressed the claim so persistently after they had secured 
for themselves a large measure of fiscal freedom, and to what 
extent action at Washington — ^protectiomst tariffs enacted by 
Congress, and the granting or withholding of reciprocal trade 
by the Government of the United States — ^influenced the British 
North American provinces in insisting on power to make their 
own commercial treaties 

The United States, it will have been realized, was qmte as 
much a factor in the movement in the British North American 
provinces for freedom to negotiate commercial treaties, as it was 
in impelling these provinces to insist on freedom to enact tariffs 
with differential duties ; and as it was also in the protectionist 
movement in Upper and Lower Canada, the movement that 
achieved its first concrete successes in the Cayley tariff of 1858 
and the more widely known Galt tariff of 1859. 

Furthermore, the attitude of governments in London toward 
the claim for diplomatic freedom , the vicissitudes in the move- 
ment from 1848 to 1907, and the labours of the statesmen of the 
British North American provinces and the Dominion of Canada, 
who did most to press the claim to complete success, will also 
have been realized from this and the other chapters in the third 
subdivision of this history of the fiscal freedom of the dominions.^ 

1 ‘ This new status (the status reached m 1907) was not won without a long 

and severe struggle. British ministers thought it bad enough that the dominions 
should manage their own tariffs as they pleased It was even more annoying 
and dangerous that they should seek to control their own negotiations with 
foreign powers ’ Percy and Archibald Hurd, The New Empire Partnership (1915), 
p. 214 ^ 

2 These chapters, it should be understood, are not ofrered as a history of the 
dominions in diplomacy I am concerned only with the movement of the seif- 
govemmg colonies for power to make their own commercial treaties, a movement 
that developed out of the fiscal freedom that the colonies drew to themselves in 
the years from 1846 to 1898 

In Upper and Lower Canada, as a matter of fact, the movement for diplomatic 
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Assuxuing that these several outstanding features of the long 
persisted in movement have been realized, an aspect of it, or 
rather a question arising out of the movement and its success, 
will at once suggest itself to students of the beneficent changes 
in the constitutional relations of the self-governing colonies to 
Parhament at Westminster and to governments at Whitehall m 
the three quarters of a century from the rebellion m Canada of 
1837 and Durham’s mission of 1838 fco the beginning of the war 
m 1914. 

What part, it will be asked, had the Imperial Parliament in 
the gradual concession of diplomatic freedom to the domimons ? 
The answer to this pertinent inqmry can be given in a few words. 
Parliament had no part whatever At no stage in the movement 
from 1848 to 1907, notwithstanding the problems that the demand 
of the colomes presented to successive Cabinets, was Parliament 
consulted on the policy of conceding or denying the claim , and 
in these sixty years singularly little information was given to 

freedom began within two years after the Enabhng Act of 1846 went into opera- 
tion, and two years before the United Provinces had achieved their jfirst success m 
their contest with Grey at the Colonial Office over tariffs in which there were 
differential duties Not every episode in the struggle for diplomatic freedom has 
been recounted. A history which should take note of all the episodes in the sixty 
years’ contest was not possible withm the compass of this volume 

No attempt, moreover, has been made, nor was any possible for the reasons 
already stated, (1) to describe the extent to which Newfoundland and Cape 
Colony have availed themselves of the diplomatic freedom now enjoyed by the 
dommions , nor (2) to discuss the procedure of treaty makmg by the dominions ; 
nor (3) to trace the development of procedure on bills in parliaments of the 
dommions for implementing treaties ; nor (4) to describe the attitude of cabmets 
of the dommions toward these bills, as government measures, on which the 
credit and reputation, or even the fate of a government, may depend ; nor (5) to 
note the opportunities offering in parliaments of the dommions to discuss the 
diplomatic policy of the governments ; nor (6) to discuss the extent to which 
state documents are available, or are withheld by governments of the dommions 
when treaties are before Parliament ; nor (7) to examme the measure of control 
which the Foreign Office m London exercises over the submission of papers 
conoemmg treaties to parliaments of the dominions ; nor (8) to describe the 
procedure by which governments of the dommions denounce or free themselves 
from treaties mto which they have entered , nor (9) to elucidate the reasons for 
the fact that the lower houses of parhaments of the dommions, in practice, 
exercise sole power m determmmg the parliamentary fortune of bills implementmg 
treaties, when these bills, as they usually do, fall withm the category of finance 
bills ; nor (10) to contrast the procedure on bills in dommion parliaments for 
implementing treaties, with procedure on bills for a similar purpose introduced 
in Parhament at Westmmster 

All these aspects of the treaty negotiatmg power of the dommions belong to 
the history of the dommions m diplomacy, as distmct from a history — Sb brief 
one such as has been attempted m Part III — of the diplomatic freedom of the 
dommions 
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Parliament, either by the Colonial OflSce or by the Foreign Office, 
as to the nature of the claim or as to the concessions that from 
time to time were made to it. 

The series of concessions that in 1907 culminated in freedom 
to the dominions to negotiate their own commercial treaties — 
freedom from any practical restraint by the Colonial Office or 
by the Foreign Office, freedom also from any supervision or inter- 
ference by Parliament at Westmmster — has a constitutional history 
strikmgly similar to the history of winnmg of the larger part of 
the complete fiscal freedom that the self-govermng colomes have 
enjoyed since the end in 1898 of the old commercial treaties that 
hampered their economic freedom. 

The concessions made from 1865 to 1907, by which Galt in 
1866, Macdonald in 1871, Brown in 1874, Galt again in 1879, 
Tupper in 1883,^ 1888, and 1892, Laurier, Cartwright, Davies, 
and Charlton in 1898, and Laurier, Fielding, and Brodeur in 
1907, acted as diplomatic representatives, nominally of Great 
Britain, but in practice as the diplomatic representatives of the 
Dominion of Canada, ^ were made by executive action at Whitehall. 

In this respect these concessions were like the concessions of 
1850-1870 to the British North American provinces, and to the 
Dominion of Canada, to enact tariffs with differential, discrimin- 
atory, and retaliatory duties ; and also like the concessions of 
1865-1870 to the Australasian colomes to enact tariffs with 
discriminating and retahatory duties. 

It will be recalled that the Enablmg Act of 1846 authorized 
the legislatures in the British North American colonies only to 
repeal the tariff act passed at Westminster for the colonies in 
1848. It delegated no other fiscal power than this to the legisla^ 

1 ‘ The first and only time that a Canadian representative took a position 
independent of Great Bntam was at the mtemational congress for the protection 
of submarine cables, held at Pans in 1883 Twenty-five powers weie represented. 
I attended for the Dominion , and at one session, when an important pomt was 
bemg discussed, I voted against my British colleagues The next day Sir Charles 
Kennedy, then at the head of the commercial department of the Foreign Office, 
asked for a reconsideration of the question This was agreed to, and the British 
delegation voted as I did, havmg in the meantime consmted the Foreign Office.’ 
Tupper, Recollections of Sixty Years, p 175 

2 In all these instances, except those of 1879, 1883, 1892, and 1907, the negotia- 
tions m which these representatives of Canada were concerned, or at any rate 
part of these negotiations, were with a view to securmg reciprocity of trade 
between Canada and the United States With one exception only, that of 1883, 
all the negotiations grew out of the fiscal freedom of the colonies, and out of the 
desire of Canada to use that fiscal freedom m commercial treaties. 
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tures. But neither the Act of 1846 nor the -written constitutions 
of these provinces had embodied m them any provisions estoppmg 
differential, discriminatory, or retaliatory duties ; and conse- 
quently the Colomal Office had no statutory power to support it, 
only the prerogative of the Crown to veto, when it entered on its 
contests of 1850-1870 with the North American provinces over 
tariffs out of harmony with the fiscal policy of the United Ehngdom. 

Moreover, when power over tariff legislation accrued to the 
British North American provinces as a result of these contests of 
1850-1870 -with the Colomal Office, no statutory guarantee was 
given of these powers They were exercised thereafter by virtue of 
usage, or of the law of the constitution. Parliament intervened 
only t-wice in the contests between the colonies and the Colonial 
Office over differential duties It intervened on these occasions, 
in 1873 and in 1895, not to guarantee power to colonies over their 
tariff legislation, but only to free the Australasian colomes from 
the restrainmg section, Grey’s section, of the Australian Colomes 
Government Act of 1860. 

There is no law on the statute book at Westminster to support 
the existing diplomatic freedom of the dominions. It is a freedom, 
however, that may now be said to be recognized and guaranteed, 
like so much else in the pohty of Great Britain and in the polity 
of the Empire, by usage, or the law of the constitution. So far 
as can be traced in the reports of debates at Westminster, the 
approval of Parliament to the transference of a new power to 
the self-governing colomes was never sought. It was never 
sought, even by a vote or a resolution in the House of Commons 
which, directly or indirectly, endorsed the actions of the Govern- 
ment, that step by step, sometimes grudgingly,^ sometimes with 
long intervals between steps, gradually effected the transfer 

The diplomatic freedom of the domimons, like their fiscal free- 
dom, has less of parliamentary sanction — ^less sanction of the 
Imperial Parhament — ^than responsible government. The House 
of Commons, when it accepted the broad and generous interpre- 
tation of responsible government of the Russell Administration of 
1846-1852, as embodied in the Rebellion Losses Act of 1849 of the 
Baldwin-La Fontaine Government at Montreal, placed its seal of 
approval on responsible government, as this term was understood 
m ail the British North American provinces. 

^ Of. Hurd, The New Em'pire Partnership^ p. 214. 
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Inferentially, if not directly, also, parliamentary sanction was 
given to responsible government in the colonies by the Acts of 
1850, 1852, and 1867, embodying the written constitutions of the 
colonies now of the Commonwealth of Austraha, New Zealand, 
and the Dominion of Canada. 

The change in pohcy and procedure involved in conceding 
diplomatic freedom to the colonies meant, in practice, the transfer 
of an important power from Downing Street to the capitals of the 
self-governing colonies. But the change went on gradually and 
almost silently, so far as Parliament at Westminster and the news- 
paper press in the United Kingdom were concerned, until complete 
success attended the movement in 1907. 

At Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion that from 1867 to 1907 
was most concerned in the movement for diplomatic freedom, the 
gradual winnmg of the long desired power between 1871 and 1907 
attracted a full measure of attention m Parliament. Attention, 
and quite serious attention, was necessary there, because all the 
treaties negotiated by representatives of the Dominion, or in the 
negotiation of which representatives from the Dominion had a 
direct part, in association with plenipotentiaries representing 
Great Britain, required legislation, usually to insure their opera- 
tion, and always to provide for the expenses incurred in the nego- 
tiation of the treaties. 

Legislation to insure operation was necessary in the case of the 
treaty of Washington of 1871, in the negotiation of which Mac- 
donald had a part, an unsatisfactory part, as he and his colleagues 
of the Cabinet at Ottawa regarded it.^ Legislation was also neces- 
sary in connexion with the treaties of reciprocity between Canada 
and Prance, the first negotiated by Tupper in 1892-1893, and the 
second negotiated by Laurier, I^elding, and Brodeur in 1907. 
Amendments to Tariff Acts were entailed by these treaties ; and 
at nearly every stage of the progress of the amending bills 
through the House of Commons and the Senate at Ottawa, there 
was more or less discussion of the treaty-makmg powers of the 
Dominion, as well as of the procedure of treaty making. 

^ ‘ Never was there such a bungled matter from begmnmg to end You may 
tell Lord Granville [Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs m the Gladstone 
Admmistration of 1868-1874] from me confidentially that if he wants his busmess 
done at Washmgton correctly at any time he must send me alone. But senously 
the whole thmg was badly managed ; first at Washington and still more in 
England ’ — ^Macdonald to Sir John Rose, Ottawa, June 18, 1872 Pope, Memoirs 
of Macdomld, ii, p. 149. 
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Diplomacy, as it affected the Dominion, and also the power of 
the 33ommion in the negotiation of reciprocity treaties, were weU- 
worn subjects with both the House and the Senate at Ottawa, 
almost from Confederation to the Canadian-French treaty of 1907. 
In the early years of Confederation, Galt in 1870 and Blake in 
1882 urged in the House of Commons the imperative need of full 
powers for the Dominion m negotiatmg commercial treaties.^ 
From 1881 to 1897, moreover, there were frequent discussions 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa of the commercial treaties 
of Great Britam entered mto before 1878, by which aU the colomes, 

^ Galt on March 21, 1870, moved that an address be presented to the Governor- 
General, representing that (1) ‘ the inoreasmg population and productions of 
the Dommion demand more extensive markets, and a more unrestricted mter- 
change of commodities with other countries ; (2) that great advantage would 
result from placmg the Government of the Dominion in direct communication 
with all the British possessions and foreign states which might be willing to 
negotiate for commercial arrangements tendmg to this result ; (3) that it is 
expedient to obtam from the Impenal Government necessary powers to enable 
the Government of the Dominion to enter into direct communication for such 
purpose with each British possession and with foreign states , and (4) that m 
all cases such proposed commercial arrangements should be subject to the 
approval of her Majesty Galt’s motion was opposed by Macdonald and the 
supporters of the Macdonald Government and was defeated by 100 votes to 68 
Cf Parliamentary Debates (Ottawa), 1870, 560, 653-654. 

The motion that Blake asked the House of Commons to adopt, Apiil 21, 1882, 
declared that (1) ‘ the condition of Canada and the system on which her duties 
of customs have been, and are now, imposed, vary widely from those existent 
in the United Kingdom, and open to the basis and negotiation of commercial 
arrangements with other States or British possessions views and consideration, 
which do not apply to the case of, or harmonize with, the policy of the United 
Kmgdom, which it is difficult for the Government of the United Kingdom to 
advance, and which can be best realized and presented by the Government of 
Canada through a negotiator named by her for the purpose of providing separate 
trade conventions with countries with which Canada has, or may expect, distmct 
trade ’ ; (2) that ‘ the complications and delays involved in the reference to 
the departments of the Government of the United Kmgdom of pomts ansmg m 
the course of trade negotiations enhance the difficulties of the situation and 
dimmish the chances of success, and have already resulted m loss to Canada 
and (3) that ‘ it is expedient to obtam all necessary powers to enable her Majesty 
through her representative, the Governor-General of Canada, actmg by and with 
the advice of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, to enter by an agent or 
representative of Canada into direct communication with any British possession 
or foreign State for the purpose of negotiatmg commercial arrangements tendmg 
to the advantage of Canada, subject to the prior consent or the subsequent 
approval of the Parhament of Canada, signified by act Ibid , 1882, 1075 

Only fifty-eight members voted for Kake’s motion These mcluded Alexander 
Mackenzie, Premier of the Liberal Government at Ottawa of 1873-1878, Cart- 
wright, and Launer, who m 1887 succeeded Blake as leader of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion The Government strength against the motion was one hundred and one 
Ibid , 1094-1095 

This was the last formal debate at Ottawa on direct negotiation. But in 
later years there were many debates on the treaty-makmg power of the Dommion, 
on the extent of this power, and on the procedure associated with its exercise. 
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self-governing colonies as well as Crown colonies, were bound. 
There was an address to the Crown from the Dominion Parha- 
ment m 1881 asking that the self-governing colonies be reheved 
from these treaties , and when the much condemned treaties were 
under review, usually impatient if not hostile review/ there was 
incidentally some discussion of the powers of the Dominion in 
treaty making, and usually some support for the movement for 
diplomatic freedom ^ 

At one time, 1873-1874, there was some agitation of the ques- 
tion outside Parhament at Ottawa , for the organizers of the 
' Canada First ’ movement, and of the movement of the Canadian 

1 Cf speech by Launer, House of Commons, September 30, 1891. Ihd , III, 
6315 

^ Support from both parties zn the House of Commons was forthcommg in most 
of the formal and informal discussions of the Dommion in regard to diplomacy aftei 
those of 1870 and 1882 Galt was a free lance in the House, unattached to either 
Conservative or Liberal party, when m 1870 he proposed his motion Blake m 
1882 was the leader of the Libeial opposition Hence the opposition of Mac- 
donald and the Conservatives to the Galt and Blake motions 

But IMacdonald, unlike Galt, Tupper, Blake, Laurier, and Fielding, as far as 
can be traced from the pailiamentary debates, parliamentary papeis, and his 
published correspondence, can be assigned no prominent place m the history 
of the movement for diplomatic freedom from 1848 to 1907 Except when 
protectionist duties m Canadian tariffs were concerned, Macdonald was singu- 
larly deferential to Downmg Street, and he was always alive to the impression 
his speeches and actions at Ottawa might make in London Reuter’s correspon- 
dent in the press gallery at Ottawa was usually in mind with Macdonald when 
he spoke on^any sub3ect that had an imperial aspect 

Macdonald’s attitude towards Downing Street is mamfest m the speech he 
made in the House of Commons on March 21, 1870, in opposition to Galt’s 
motion in favour of the direct representation of Canada in the negotiation of 
reciprocity treaties Macdonald considered Galt’s motion as objectionable in 
spirit — ^almost as objectionable as a motion, to which it was an amendment, for 
commercial union with the United States He was convinced, he told the House 
of Commons, that there was no necessity for casting aside the support and 
sanction of England, ‘ and trying our own naked strength — ^trying what we can 
do m these matters ’ ‘ Is it not of advantage to us,’ Macdonald continued, ‘ that a 
treaty in the manufacturing or commercial or agricultural interests of the country 
should be looked upon, not as a treaty with httle Canada but with the Empire of 
Great Bntain ’ Shall we throw away this advantage, and shall we, as a country 
of four million people, go with bated breath, and m a humble key, to other 
countries in forma pau^ens ’ Shall we go to the countries of Africa and Asia, 
and say “ We want to trade with you ” ^ The first question we should get 
would be “ Who are you ? We don’t know you » ” We are a province of 
England ” ‘ ‘ Well then, send England to us, and we will deal with her ” That 
womd be the answer we should receive Are we to throw away the advantage 
of having England make our treaties with us, hearing what we have to say, 
learnmg from our envoys or commissioners what our wants really are, carefully 
considering whether our mterests conflict with the mteiests of Great Britain, 
and gomg as ffir as those interests wiU allow ? Are we to go and say, “ Will you 
give us a letter of mtroduction to Spam, and to the other nations ” ’ Are we 
to go and say that we have a power of attorney, that England has nothing to do 
with the matter, and that we can treat for ourselves ’ ’ Ibid , 1870, 678 

1569 29 p 
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National Association, both movements that originated m Toronto, 
made it one of their demands that Canada be conceded the general 
power of treaty making afEectmg the Dominion ^ 

For many years before 1907, and long after the Canadian national 
movement had died away, Canada in diplomacy, and in particular 
the power of the Domimon mthenegotiation of commercial treaties, 
was much discussed m the newspaper press of the Domimon In 
the early years of the national pohcy of the Dominion — ^the policy 
that the Conservative party at Ottawa first attempted in 1870, 
and succeeded in 1879 in estabhshmg by means of a high protec- 
tionist tariff — emphasis was laid on reciprocal trade, and usually 
when reciprocity treaties were discussed by supporters of the 
national pohcy there was emphasis also on the need of power to 
negotiate reciprocity treaties by representatives of the Domimon 

It was a complaint at this stage of the history of the national 
policy, a complaint for which there was adequate ground, that 
Great Britain had no sympathy with the national pohcy It was 
also a complaint, which would seem to have been groundless, that 
lack of sympathy at Whitehall and Westminster with the national 
pohcy of Canada was hkely to influence British plenipotentiaries 
in negotiating reciprocity treaties in the interest of Canada ^ 

1 ‘ At the tune of my settling in the country (1871) theie was on foot, among 
the younger men, a movement called “ Canada First ” The tendency, if not 
the avowed ob3ect, was to make Canada an independent nation, linked by 
affection to the Mother Country This was my own idea, as it was of the British 
statesmen from whom my opinions had been imbibed , and indeed of British 
statesmen generally in my day It seemed desirable that there should be two 
experiments in democracy on this continent . The gmding star — the hero of 
the party — ^was Mr Edward Blake, an advocate and politician of the highest 
promise ’ Goldwin Smith, Remimscences, pp 442-443 

‘ It cannot be said that nationalism has not stirred the hearts of some of our 
people The voice of the Canadian patriot has never been quite silent , but 
hitheito it has been usually the voice of one oiying in the wilderness Let me 
remmdyouof the somewhat notable appearance of the ‘‘Canada First” Party 
under the leadership of Mr W A Foster, of Toronto . After some preliminary 
review articles he produced in 1871 the memorable pamphlet entitled “ Canada 
First ” It had such effect that in 1873 the Canadian National Association was 
formed, with “ the cultivation of a national sentiment ” as its object , and 1874 
witnessed the institution of the National Club, which still [1904] exists , of the 
Nation, a weekly review, nnd the Liberal, a daily newspaper Canada as a 
whole was irresponsive, and Mr Foster reluctantly gave up the task It was at 
that time unpossible of accomplishment The Liberal lived for about a year , the 
Nation two years ; and then all was quiet again ’ John S. Ewart, The Kingdom of 
Canada, pp. 76-77 Cf Lewis, George Brown, p 240 , Canada First, A Memorial 
of the late WiUiam A Foster, Q C7 , pp. 1-12 

2 ‘ Laurier and other Dominion statesmen have been apt to lay stress upon 
the so-called supineness of the Bntish Foreign Office when colonial interests 
were at stake ’ Hurd, op. cit, p. 214. 
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Ottawa all through the long struggle for diplomatic freedom 
reahzed far better than Parhament at Westminster what the 
contest meant for Canada and for all the domimons. Canadian 
statesmen and parhamentarians were better informed, because 
many of them, directly or indirectly, at one time or another had 
been engaged in the struggle for diplomatic freedom. 

At Westmmster before 1907, Parliament had had practically 
no opportumty vouchsafed it by succeedmg governments from 
1865 of reahzmg the full meamng and significance of the move- 
ment that came into imperial politics when the interprovincial 
council on commercial treaties of 1865 made its demands on the 
Bussell Administration of 1865-1866 for (1) direct representation 
of the British North American provinces m the then pending nego- 
tiations at Washington for reciprocity, and (2) for similar repre- 
sentation in negotiations with Spam, Mexico, and Brazil to the 
same end 

The history of the diplomatic freedom of the domimons 
attempted m these chapters has been earned nearly thirty-five 
years beyond the crisis of 1867-1873 that developed out of the 
unanimous demand of the Australasian colomes for a larger fiscal 
freedom. In relation to this crisis it might have stopped at 1871 
with Macdonald’s appointment as one of the plenipotentiaries for 
the negotiation of the treaty of Washington, a negotiation in which 
many questions were involved, some of extreme difficulty, but out 
of which the Domimon of Canada hoped — ^vainly as it turned out 
— to secure again reciprocity with the Umted States 

The appointment of Macdonald as a commissioner to Washing- 
ton was the last concession to the movement for diplomatic free- 
dom before the crisis over differential duties m the Australasian 
colomes was ended by an amendment by Parhament at West- 
minster to the Australian Colonies Government Act of 1850. It 
seemed expedient, however, to carry the history to the final 
success in 1907, for certain obvious reasons It was a movement 
for freedom and power to make commercial treaties that was a 
direct and immediate outcome of the successful assertion of fiscal 
freedom in the years from 1850 to 1867 by the British North 
American provinces, and as such its history is a part, and a 
most important part, of the history of the fiscal freedom of the 
donumons. 

The movement for diplomatic freedom, resulting in one of the 
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six great constitutional developments within the Empire in the 
period from the Revolution of 1688 to the Great War of 1914-1918,^ 
proceeded contemporaneously with the movement which culmin- 
ated in 1878 in the decision of the Conservative Government of 
1874-1880 that m future each of the self-governing colomes was 
to have the opportunity of determining and declaring by minute 
of council whether it would or would not be included in treaties 
made by Great Britain , ^ with the movement which acquired its 
greatest force in 1894 for a second amendment to the constitution 
of the Australian colomes that would enable these colonies to enter 
into agreements for reciprocal trade — agreements based on difiEer- 
ential duties — ^with colonies outside the Australasian group with 
Great Britain, and also with non-British countries,^ and the 
movement which had its beginmngs at Ottawa in 1881, for the 
denunciation of all commercial treaties binding on the colonies to 
which their assent had not been asked or accorded 

The movement of 1848-1907 went on contemporaneously with 
aU these four movements of 1871-1898 It stimulated the move- 
ments for the non-inclusion of the self-governing colonies in 
commercial treaties made by Great Britain, or rather for freedom 
of choice by the colomes as to inclusion in these treaties ; and it 
also stimulated the movement, supcessful in 1898, for freeing the 
self-govermng colonies from all British commercial treaties en- 
tered into before 1878. 

1 (1) The evolution of the system of government by Cabinet , (2) the reform 
of the representative system of the United Kingdom in 1832 , (3) the establish- 
ment of responsible government in the colonies, 1840-1852 , (4) the concession 
of fiscal freedom to the colomes with responsible government, 1846-1898 , (5) the 
concession of diplomatic freedom to these colonies, 1865-1907 , and (6) the 
curtailment of the power of the House of Lords, 1911 

2 Cf Alpheus Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British Dominions (1894), 
p 266 ; Bessional Papers (Canada), 1883, No 89, pp 13-21 

‘ Practically this is a charter to us, authorizing us to have a voice in the nego- 
tiation of all treaties made with foreign Powers in which our interests are con- 
cerned ’ General Laune, in discussion in House of Commons at Ottawa, Apnl 21, 
1890, of Carnarvon’s circular dispatch of 1878 armouncing the new policy of the 
British Government Parliamentary Debates (Canada), 1890, 3667 

® The amendment of 1873 (36 & 37 Vict , c 22) enabled the Australian colomes 
to make agreements for reciprocal trade with each other and with New Zealand, 
but with no other colomes, nor with any foreign Powers ‘ Under the present 
system,’ wrote Gray in 1868, five years before the amendment by the Imperial 
Parliament of the Australian Act of 1850, ‘ Canada has no more material interest 
in Australia, or Australia in Canada, than each may have in Spam , and Jamaica, 
so far as concerns any benefit to be denved from her sister colonies, might as well 
belong to Russia ’ Gray, Confederation, i, p 354 Por Canada, so far as the 
Australasian colomes were concerned, Gray’s description of intercolonial relations 
remamed true until the second amendment of the Australian Act in 1895 

^ Cf Official Report, Colonial Conference, Ottawa, 1894, pp. 178-217, 258-272. 



PART IV 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT AND FISCAL 
AND DIPLOMATIC FREEDOM 

CHAPTER I 

THE END OF AN ERA IN THE FISCAL HISTORY 
OF THE EMPIRE 

The statement was made in an earlier chapter that there were 
seven distinct episodes or crises in the propaganda from Whitehall 
and Westminster for fiscal legislation in the self-governing colonies 
that should harmonize with the fiscal and commercial legislation 
of 1846-1849 at Westminster Three of these crises^ have been 
described.^ The fourth in the series, taking them in the order in 
which they developed, arose out of the revolt of the Australian 
colomes agamst the fiscal restrictions of the Imperial Act of 1850, 
the restrictions of the thirty-first section, to which Grey, its 
author, for twenty years attached so much value. 

Kimberley, at the Colonial Office, and the Gladstone Adminis- 
tration of 1868-1874, as has already been indicated, conceded in 
1873 the demand of the Australian colomes The Government had 
practically no alternative. It had no more alternative than New- 
castle and the Palmerston Government had in the case of the 
protectionist tariff of the Umted Provinces in 1859 But, as 
was the case in 1859, the Gladstone Government in 1873 most 

^ Arising (1) out of the claim of the Bntish North American provinces of 
1841-] 867 to enact tariffs with difterential duties, (2) out of the assertion 
of fiscal freedom by the United Provmces of Upper and Lower Canada in 1858- 
1859 , and (3) out of the claim of the British North American provmces, and 
the Bomimon of Canada, to direct representation m diplomatic negotiations. 

2 Extracts or summanes of the more important documents m (1) the contest 
of the British North American provinces with the Colomal Office over differential 
duties, and (2) the contest of 1859 of the provmces of Upper and Lower Canada 
with Newcastle over Galt’s tanff are included m the Appendices. Summaries 
or extracts from the official documents m the contest of 1867-1873 between 
the Australasian colonies and the Colomal Office over the power of these colomes 
to enact tanffs with differential duties will also be found m the Appendices. 
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reluctantly yielded to the demand for larger fiscal freedom for the 
Australian colonies , and, moreover, it told these colonies and the 
world at large that it was with reluctance and regret that it made 
the concession.^ 

The concession, delayed as long as possible, and made at last 
only because, as Kimberley frankly told the House of Lords on 
May 30, 1873, the principle of self-government was more important 
than free trade, ended, not completely but for aU practical purposes, 
the propaganda for an Empire with a fiscal system based on free 
trade. 

It ended an era in the history of the fiscal system of the Empire 
that began with the adoption of free trade and the passage of the 
Enabling Act of 1846 and ended m 1873 with the repeal byParha- 
ment of part of the section of the Imperial Act of 1850 that was 
intended by the Whig and free-trade Government of 1846-1852 to 
hold the Australian colonies m Ime with the fiscal policy of Great 
Britain. 

As thus marking the end of an era in British fiscal pohcy, and 
the mamfest failure of the expectations and hopes of most states- 
men at Westminster in the period from 1846 to 1873 that free 
trade would be the basis of the tariff systems of the Empire, it 
affords an opportunity for two exammations of conditions m the 
self-governing colomes as they existed at the time the Imperial 
Parhament amended the Australian Colomes Act, and thus pro- 
claimed to the world that the propaganda for an Empire with a 
fiscal system uniformly based on free trade had been abandoned ^ 

^ ‘ He regretted this bill [Australian Customs Duties Bill] had become neces- 
sary But the principle of self-government was even more important than the 
principle of free trade ’ Kimberley, m Committee on the Government Bill for 
the first fiscal amendment to the Australian Constitution Act of 1850, House 
of Lords, May 30, 1873 ParUamentary Debates, III, ccxvi, 156. 

The essential parts of Kimberley’s speech in Committee on the Bill of 1873 
and of Giey’s speech m opposition to the concession to the Australian colomes 
will be found m the Appendices 

^ In practice, after 1873, only British commercial treaties curtailed or restramed 
the fiscal freedom of the Domimon of Canada, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
and Cape Colony Only these treaties and the surviving part of section 31 of 
the Imperial Act of 1850, after 1873, restrained the fiscal freedom of the Austrahan 
colomes The veto of the Crown, whether exercised in a self-governing colony 
by the Governor, or m the case of reserved Bills, exercised in Downmg Street, was, 
as wfii be realized m subsequent chapters in Part IV, practically extmct. Govern- 
ment by Cabmet ended the veto power at Westminster in the first decade of the 
eighteenth century A constitutional development on parallel lines — ^responsible 
government — ^for all practical purposes, and absolutely as regards fiscal legisla- 
tion, had thrown the veto of the cSrown into the discard at the capitals of all the 
self-govermng colomes at least a decade before the Austrahan colomes m 1873, 
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The crisis of 1867-1873, resulting as it did in a victory for all the 
Australasian colonies almost as outstanding in the history of the 
domimons as the triumph of Galt over Newcastle m 1859, affords 
an opportunity for a survey and a retrospect 

In the first place it affords an opportumty for a survey of the 
attitude of all the self-govermng colomes m the years from 1846 
to 1873 toward the fiscal system that was then so much valued m 
the Umted Kingdom, and of the attitude of some of the self- 
govemmg colomes towards the old widespread and deeply rooted 
tradition in the United Kingdom that trade with the colonies 
belonged of right to British manufacturers and British exporters, 
that Great Britain’s colomes were in reahty only an extension of 
the home market ^ 

In brief the crisis of 1867-1873 — ^Kimberley’s long, laboured, 
and futile contest with the six or seven self-govermng colonies in 
Australasia — affords an opportumty for a survey of the position 
of the various self-govermng colomes as regards the fiscal pohcy 
of Great Britain at the time when a new measure of fiscal freedom 
accrued to the colonies in Austraha It affords an opportumty for 
reahzmg which of the colonies iii the years from 1846 to 1873 had 
adopted fiscal pohcies antagonistic to that of Great Britain, and 
also which colonies were stiU on a free trade basis. 

In the second place, taking the Austrahan Act of 1873 of the 
Imperial Parliament as a landmark m the history of the fiscal 
freedom of the dominions, its erection, almost unnoticed in Great 
Britain,^ affords an opportumty for a retrospect of the progress of 
responsible government in the colonies from the Enabling Act of 
1846 to the abandonment of the propaganda for an Empire on a 
free trade basis, an abandonment that was inevitable after the 
Austrahan colonies had won their triumph over Kimberley and 
the Gladstone Government. 

Such a retrospect or survey, a httle detailed in places, is essential 
m a history of the fiscal freedom of the dominions. Without re- 
sponsible government, without the broad and generous measure 

by Act of the Imperial Parliament, acqmred a larger freedom in respect of tariff 
legislation 

1 Cf Herman Menvale, Lecture on Colonization arid Colonies^ p. 190 

^ In the Parliamentary Ddtates for 1873 there is no record of any discussions at 
any one of the five stages in the House of Commons of the Government Bill 
amending the Act of 1850 to bestow a larger fiscal freedom on the Austrahan 
colonies Nor is the Act mentioned in The Times summary of the year, or m 
the Annual Register for 1873 
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of responsible government that was persistently demanded by 
Baldwin and La Fontaine and the Liberals of Upper and Lower 
Canada from 1841 to 1849, and finally conceded by the Russell 
Government of 1846-1852, the successful contests, first for fiscal 
freedom and next for diplomatic freedom for the colomes, would 
not have been possible 

Galt, and also Cartier and Macdonald, who were at the head of 
the Conservative Administration of Upper and Lower Canada of 
1858-1862,^ were well aware that with responsible government, 
firmly established as it was by 1859, there could be only one issue 
in the contest with the Colonial Office over the tariff that imposed 
high duties to protect Canadian manufacturers from British 
competition. 

All the Governments of the Australasian colomes in the years 
from 1867 to 1873 were equally well aware that with responsible 
government unassailably established, the Colonial Office and the 
Gladstone Government, object as they might, and argue, beseech, 
and delay as they would, must eventually concede the claim for a 
larger fiscal freedom than the Australian colonies could exercise 
from 1860 to 1873 

Galt and Tupper also, when they persistently pressed the 
claim of the Domimon of Canada for direct representation in 
the negotiation of commercial treaties, were well aware that no 
claim long pressed by a great colony with responsible government 
could be indefinitely denied. They knew that in the long run the 
Foreign Office, despite its inherent conservatism and its traditions 
of exclusiveness and of autocratic personnel, must accommodate 
itself to co-operation and association with the statesmen to whom 
the self-governing colomes deputed their diplomatic business 

Responsible government was, in short, the key to every con- 
cession in the direction of fiscal freedom and diplomatic freedom 
that in the years from 1846 to 1873 the British North American 
provinces or the Dominion of Canada and the Australasian colonies 
compelled Governments at Whitehall to make. 

Every concession was made grudgingly and with reluctance, 
because every Government at Wlutehall from 1846 to 1873^ was 
as a matter of accepted British policy intent on an Empire with 

1 Of Boyd, Sir George Etienne Cartier, p 117 

2 The only exception was the first Derby Administration, which was in power 
only from February to December 1852. 
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a fiscal system based on free trade. The aim of a fiscal system so 
based, and so mclusive, was, moreover, not abandoned even after 
the Palmerston Government was forced to permit the protectionist 
tanfi of the United Provinces of 1859 to go into operation. 

The early protectiomst tariffs in Upper and Lower Canada and 
in Victoria were for a time regarded in Great Britam as phases of 
fiscal policy in the colonies that could not possibly be enduring. 
The idea was prevalent that a protectiomst tariff enacted at the 
instance of one colomal government might be repealed at the 
instance of the succeeding government, and despite the fact that 
there were no such marked reversals in fiscal policy in Upper and 
Lower Canada, or in Victona, the people of Great Britam cannot 
be said to have accepted protection as the established and per- 
manent policy of any of the selE-goveming colonies imtil the second 
national pohcy tariff of the Dominion of Canada was enacted at 
Ottawa m 1879. 

Kimberley in 1873 admitted that it was the existence of re- 
sponsible government in the Australasian colonies that impelled 
the Gladstone Government to revise section 31 of the Imperial 
Act of 1850 Newcastle made a similar admission m 1869 when 
he announced his failure, as Colonial Secretary, to hold the United 
Provmces to free trade , and to-day history records the fact that 
the colomes of the domimons owe their fiscal and diplomatic free- 
dom, and much else that differentiates them from Crown colonies, 
to the gradual establishment of responsible government in the 
years from 1840 to 1849. 

Some acquaintance with the development of responsible govern- 
ment m Upper and Lower Canada, the pivotal provinces m the 
early constitutional history of the dominions, is, moreover, essential 
to an understanding of the last thirty years of the era of indiffer- 
ence in Great Bntam to colonies and widely extended empire , for 
as will appear as this study of British colonial policy proceeds, the 
use that several of the larger colomes made of the generous measure 
of responsible government they enjoyed, the use they made of it 
from 1859 to 1887 increased the popular indifference m England 
and Scotland to colonial possessions. 

Indifference to colomes was characteristic of the people of 
Great Britain for a century after the American Revolution of 
1776. It was a characteristic that was moat mamfest after the 
legislatures of the self-governing colomes began to enact tariffs to 
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protect colonial industries, and after movements were set on foot 
in the colomes to disabuse manufacturers and exporters of the 
TJmted Kingdom of the traditional conception of British commerce 
that Great Bntain’s colomes were only an extension of the home 
market for the output of British factories. 


CHAPTER II 

PROTECTIONIST AND FREE TRADE COLONIES 

IN 1873 

Only m Canada and in the Australasian colomes, up to the 
time of the repeal m 1873 of part of section 31 of the Austrahan 
Government Act of 1850, had there been any colonial legislation 
frankly and avowedly antagomstie to the estabhshed fiscal pohcy 
of Great Bntam In the years from 1847 to 1873 it was only m 
the Umted Provmces of Upper and Lower Canada, m the Domi- 
mon of Canada, in Victoria, and in New Zealand, that tariffs were 
enacted in which there were duties intended to protect colomal 
manufacturers from competition from the Umted Kingdom , and 
only m the British North American provinces, and in the Dommion 
of Canada, had there been tariffs with differential duties. 

In the later decades of the period there were tariffs m British 
Columbia designed to afford protection against competition from 
the Umted States The legislature of British Columbia in these 
years had also offered bonuses to secure the estabhshment of 
furnaces for the production of pig iron and of mills for the manu- 
facture of wooUens. 

These bonuses or bounties, which were never claimed because 
neither furnaces nor mills were estabhshed before Confederation, 
were, m prmciple, contrary to the prmciple on which the fiscal 
system of Great Britain was estabhshed in 1846 But until Bntish 
Columbia went mto Confederation m 1872 there were no duties at 
its ports which were avowedly intended to protect mdustnes m 
the Pacific Coast province from competition from the Umted 
Kingdom British Columbia, moreover, was never in conflict with 
the Colomal Office over any department of its fiiscal pohcy. 

From the date of the Enabhng Act of 1846 to the beginning of 
the war m 1914 there were no tariffs m Newfoundland mtended 
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to protect industries on the island from competition from the 
Umted Kmgdom. Newfoundland m these sixty-eight years had 
no manufacturmg industries for which claims for protection 
could be estabhshed All the tanffs enacted in those years 
at St John’s were for revenue only, a fact which explains 
why Newfoundland, unhke the Australasian and South African 
colomes, did not follow the example of the Dominion of Canada 
in 1897 and estabhsh preferences in its tariffs for imports from 
the United Eangdom 

In its fiscal history from 1846 to 1914 Newfoundland has another 
distinction Its first use of the Enabling Act, it will be recalled, 
was to enact in 1848 a tariff in which, despite the fact that it was 
a tariff for revenue only, there were preferences for imports from 
the Umted Kingdom ^ But the financial needs of the colony did 
not admit of the continuance for long of this pohcy toward the 
mother country, and in April 1850 the preferences completely 
disappeared 

Newfoundland was the only province that deemed it practicable 
or advisable to continue to British manufacturers and exporters 
any part of the tariff advantages that they had enjoyed in the 
British North American provinces under tariffs enacted at West- 
minster, and also at the provincial capitals under the old com- 
mercial system Newfoundland was thus the first British colony 
after the abandonment of protection by Great Britain in 1846 to 
estabhsh tariff preferences for imports from the Umted Kingdom. 

Nearly half a century intervened before any other self-govern- 
ing colony followed the Newfoundland precedent of 1848. Canada 
in 1897 estabhshed a new precedent , for Newfoundland’s attempt 
of 1848-1850 to make concessions in favour of British manufac- 
turers seems never to have found its niche in the fiscal history of 
the Empire, and it had been long forgotten when the Empire was 
surprised and Downing Street and the Foreign Office m particular 
were perturbed^ by the new departure at Ottawa, in the Fielding 
tariff of 1897 

^ Of Statutes of Newfoundland (13 Vict , c 1) All the Biitish North American 
provinces availed themselves in 1847 or 1848 of the new freedom accruing to 
them under the Enabbng Act. The umted provmces of Upper and Lower Canada 
freed themselves from the last tariff enacted at Westminster for the oversea 
possessions, the British Possessions Act of 1843 (6 Vict , c 1), m 1847 Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick also freed themselves from this Act in the same year, 
and Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland m 1848 

^ The perturbation at the Foreign OfSce was due to the fact that the preferential 
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At the time all the Austrahan colonies were in revolt against 
the restrictions on freedom m tariff legislation imposed by the 
Constitution Act of 1850, and New Zealand, which could exercise 
a larger freedom in tariff makmg under its constitution of 1852, 
was closely associated with the Austrahan colonies in their move- 
ment, the Cape of Good Hope was the only colony in British South 
Africa that enjoyed the same full measure of self-government as 
most of the colomes now of thedomimons had secured in the years 
from 1841 to 1859. Responsible government was conceded to 
Cape Colony in August 1872. The first Ministry at Cape Town 
under responsible government was formed in November 1872. 

So long as the Cape was under Crown colony rule and there was 
no admimstration at Cape Town dependent from day to day, like 
administrations in Downing Street for over two centuries, on a 
majority in the Lower House of the Legislature, there could be no 
legislation antagomstic to the fiscal policy of the United Kingdom. 

It was 1893 before Natal, the sister colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, was sufficiently advanced in population and pohtical cmh- 
zation to be grouped with the British colonies in the enjoyment 
of responsible government ; and it was 1898 before manufacturing 
and agrarian interests in Cape Colony were able to secure pro- 
tectionist duties in the tariffs of the customs umon of South Africa 

All the contests for fiscal freedom from 1846 to 1873, and for 
thirty years after Parhament at Westminster in 1873 repealed 
part of the restrictive section of the Australian Constitution Act of 
1850, were waged by the British North American provinces, the 
Dominion of Canada, and the Australasian colomes It was these 
two groups of colomes now of the dominions that revolted against 
any restrictions on their fiscal freedom, whether these restrictions 
were (1) possible through the power of the Crown to withhold 
assent from Tariff Bills, or (2) embodied in statutes of Parhament 
at Westminster, hke the Australian Government Act of 1850, or 
(3) in treaties made by Great Bntam, in which before 1878 colonies 
had been included without their consent. 

tariff made it inevitable that Great Britain’s treaty with Germany should be 
denounced without delay. It had long been the desire of the Government at 
Whitehall to avoid friction with Germany or any interference with the British- 
Prussian commercial treaty of 1865, although Salisbury, who in 1897 was Munster 
for Foreign Affairs, had m 1896 told a deputation at the Foreign Office that it 
was impossible to understand why the colomes were included in the commercial 
treaty with Prussia. 
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These were the colonies that before the crisis of 1867-1873 over 
differential duties m tariffs passed m Austraha, or dunng that 
cnsis, bluntly told Downing Street that however well the British 
fiscal pohcy of 1846 might serve the United Kingdom, with the 
many advantages it had long possessed for manufacturing indus- 
tries and export trade, free trade pohcies did not meet the need of 
new and developing countries hke the British North American 
provmces or the Australasian colonies.^ 

It was these colonies, first the British North American provinces 
and the Dominion of Canada, and then the Australasian colonies, 
as will have been realized from Part II, that were mtent on makmg 
an end to the tradition^ that had survived the abandonment of 
the old commercial system, that trade with British colomes was 
the right of manufacturers and exporters of the United Kingdom 


CHAPTER III 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION OF THE COLONIES 
AT THE CRISIS OF 1867-1873 

The mneteenth century, and especially the middle half of the 
nineteenth century, was an era of political reform in the United 
Kingdom, and also of reform in all the colomes of Great Britain. 
The era of reform intheUmted Kingdom began before the sweep- 
ing changes in the electoral system in 1832 — before corruptions 
that dated back at least to the reign of Queen Elizabeth were 
elixmnated from it 

The new moulding of the electoral system in 1832 quickened 
the movement for reform It greatly accelerated reform, so 
much so that the political history of the United Kingdom from 
1832 to the third extension of the parliamentary franchise in 
1884 is in the mam a record of long overdue and beneficent reforms 

^ Galt’s declaration to this effect will be found in the Appendices Declarations 
to the same effect embodied in Mmutes of Council from some of the Australasian 
colonies m the controversy of 1867-1873 with Kimberley will also be found there 

2 The advantages which may result from colomes to the mother country 
appear to be the extension of the manufactures and trade of the mother country 
by the demand for home products which arises in the colomes, the consequent 
impulse given to industry in the mother country, and the opportumties which 
industnous labourers and small capitalists have of mendmg their condition by 
emigratmg to a country where labour is wanted, and where land can be had at 
a moderate pnce Charles Knight, Political Dictionary (1843), i, p 662. 
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in almost every department of the political civilization of England 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

The history of the Empire in the same period, 1832-1884, is to 
a large extent also a record of equally beneficent reforms in the 
pohtical civihzation not only of the colomes now of the domimons 
but also of the Crown colomes 

With one single exception, the abolition of the corn laws in 
the United Kingdom in 1846,^ no reform dependmg on legislation 
at Westminster, or upon executive action by administrations at 
Whitehall, was achieved in a shorter period of time than the 
reform in the colonial pohcy — a reform dependent entirely on 
executive action in Dowmng Street ^ — which established respon- 
sible government in the colomes that are to-day comprised in the 
Dominions of Canada, Newfoundland, New Zealand, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, and the Union of South Africa. 

The movement for this reform, the greatest and most far- 
reachmg reform in the British Empire in the period from the 
revolt of the American colomes to the war of 1914, began in 
Lower and Upper Canada in 1828 It began in what were then 
separate and distinct provinces. Then came the rebellions in 
Lower and Upper Canada in 1837, followed by Lord Durham’s 
mission to Canada in 1838 

The umon of Lower and Upper Canada, effected by the Act of 
the Imperial Parliament of 1840, was the outcome of Durham’s 
epoch-making mission, and with the actual union of the two 
provinces under one legislature and one government in 1841 
there began the struggle for responsible government that was 

^ The Anti-Corn Law League was organized at Manchester in September 1838 
and dissolved on July 2, 1849 Cf Archibald Pientice, History of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, i, p 65 , ii, pp. 400-401. 

2 ‘ The term responsible government was at least as old as 1828, for more than 
ten years before Lord Durham’s report was pubhshed (1839) the expression vas 
a household word in Upper Canada, as well as in Nova Scotia Though not so 
widely known in Lower Canada, it was not uncommon there ’ Dent, The Last 
Forty Years, p 302 

The term responsible government was derived, I am told, from the marginal 
notes of Lord Durham’s report, previous to the pubhcation of that document 
The democratic party in Upper Canada had been struggling for a greater share 
than they possessed in the admimstration of the government of the country, and 
could not exactly define their views. Lord Durham’s report gave them this 
definition , and the words ‘ irresponsible government ’, ‘ responsibility of the 
government’, ‘ responsibihty of the officers of the government’ occurrmg 
repeatedly in the margmal notes, it is said, furmshed the name — ^Metcalfe’s 
Dispatch to Stanley, August 5, 1843. Selections from the Papers of Lord Metcalfe, 
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immedLately to affect the political civilization of all the colonies 
now of the dominions The real contest for responsible govern- 
ment began when Sydenham convened the first legislature of the 
United Provinces in 1841. The struggle was over and complete 
success achieved when Elgin’s term as Governor-General came to 
an end in 1854 

The movement had succeeded so qmcMy, and the system of 
government that it had established was so rapidty extended, 
that by the time the Australasian colonies were engaged in their 
contest with Eamberley over differential duties, 1867-1873, all 
the colomes in the British North American group and nearly all 
the colonies in the Australasian groups were in possession of, 
and were exercising approximately all the constitutional powers, 
other than those affecting fiscal legislation and treaties, which 
were possessed by the domimons in the decade preceding the 
war of 1914-1918 

It IS true that until as late as 1878 Great Britain, as a matter 
of course, included all colonies in commercial and other treaties 
without taking the trouble to ascertam from the self-governing 
colonies whether inclusion in these treaties was agreeable to them 
and in accord with their fiscal and trade pohcies 

By 1871, however, in practice only British commercial treaties 
hampered the Parliament of the Dommion of Canada in its fiscal 
legislation — ^restricted the freedom of the Government at Ottawa 
in negotiating reciprocity agreements with the Umted States or 
any other foreign power with which treaties of reciprocity based 
on differential duties were regarded as desirable 

There was never, it will be recalled, in any of the British North 
American provinces a statutory prohibition of differential duties. 
There was a clause in the instructions to governors commanding 
them not to give assent for the Crown to any Bill for imposing 
such duties ^ This instruction, moreover, was not deleted from 
the instructions to governors of self-governing colonies until 
1878, and then only in response to strong pressure from the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada ^ 

But from 1847, the year in which the Umted Provinces first 

1 Western Australia was not organized as a colony with responsible govern- 
ment until 1890 

2 Cf. Earl Grey, ‘ How shall we Retain our Colonies ’ ’ Nineteenth Century, 
June 1879, p 945 

® ‘ The existing forms, m the case of Canada, have been felt for some time to 
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acted under the Enabling Act of 1846, no Bill with differential 
duties from any of the provinces now of the Dominion of Canada, 
and no such Bill enacted by Parliament at Ottawa, ever failed 
to receive the Royal Assent All such Bills fell automatically m 
the class of reserved BiUs to which the governor from 1846 to 
1878 could not give the Royal Assent. All Bills for differential 
duties from the British North American provinces were objected 
to by the Board of Trade at Whitehall, and at the instance of 
the Board of Trade protests were made against them by colomal 
secretaries But none of them was vetoed in Downing Street , 
and except as regarded treaties, Parliament at Ottawa was 
supreme in fiscal legislation before Parliament at Westminster 
in 1873 made the first amendment to the fiscal powers section 
of the Australian Government Act of 1850 

In the Australasian colomes, as a direct result of Newcastle’s 
fear to recommend to the Palmerston Cabinet the withholding of 
the Royal Assent from the Galt tariff of 1859, there had never been 
any interference by the Colomal Office with Tariff Bills in which 
there were duties avowedly for the protection of Australian 
manufacturing interests against competition from the Umted 
Kingdom. Nor had any BiUs of the legislatures of Austraha 
lor bonusing industries been disallowed or refused the Royal 
Assent, nor any such fate attended Bills like that of 1871 of the 
New Zealand Parliament, for carrying into effect the 'made m 
New Zealand ’ policy of Government aid to local industries The 
restrictions of which the Austrahan colomes complained m 
1867-1873 were only those imposed on fiscal freedom by the 
Act of 1850 and by the commercial treaties of Great Britain 

Each of the self-govermng colomes could at this time enact 
its own naturahzation laws ^ All the Australian colomes under 
the Imperial Act of 1850 had the power to amend their own 
constitutions in many qmte important particulars , ^ and any 
self-governing colony whose constitution did not confer power 

be capable of amendment, for reasons which require that special consideration 
should be given to her position, and which render unsuitable for her the forms 
which may be eminently suited to some of the colomes ’ — Blake Memorandum 
of July 1876, quoted at page 33 of Lash’s ‘ The Working of Federal Institutions 
in Canada,’ The Federation of Canada, 1867-1917, 

^ Cf. Naturahzation Laws of 1841 and 1858 of the Umted Provmces, Statutes 
of Canada (4 & 5 Vict., c. 1); Naturalization Law of Dommion of Canada of 1868 
(31 Viet , c 66) 

2 Cf. Austrahan Colomes Government Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Vict , c. 59, s, 32, 33), 
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of amendment on its legislature had only to transmit an address 
or petition to Parliament at Westminster, to secure, as a matter 
of course, any amendment to the constitution of the colony on 
which its legislature had agreed. 

Coastwise navigation, which in Canada included the Great 
Lakes, was at this time completely under the control of the 
colonial legislatures. By the provisions, moreover, of the colonial 
Naval Defence Act of 1865, a measure for which contemporary 
writers in sympathy with the movement in the colonies for local 
autonomy give much credit to Cardwell, who after 1861 was 
Colomal Secretary in the Palmerston and Russell Admimstrations 
of 1859-1866, it was possible for any colony to mamtain vessels 
of war and seamen, and to enact laws for the enforcement of 
good order and disciphne among men and officers of a colomal 
fleet, while on shore or afloat within the limits of the colony.^ 

In fiscal legislation all the colomes were hampered to a greater 
or less degree, each of the groups to the eictent that has been 
described earher in this chapter Moreover, in addition to the 
statutory restrictions which apphed only to the Australian 
colomes, and in addition to the general restrictions due to Great 
Britain’s numerous commercial treaties, there was also, as regards 
all the colonies, the prerogative of veto by the Crown 

The veto, known in the realm of colomal legislation as the 
power of disallowance, could be exercised in connexion with any 
Bill that had become an Act by receiving the assent of the governor- 
general or governor as the representative of the Crown. But, 
as will appear in a subsequent chapter, about this time, 1867- 
1873, the power of disallowance, though not fallen into complete 
desuetude, was very seldom exercised 

Restrictions on fiscal legislation excepted, the colomes in the 
North American group — British Columbia, the Dominion of 
Canada, Prince Edward Island,^ and Newfoundland —the colomes 
in the Australasian group and the Cape Colony, were in 1867-1873 
qmte near the present status of nation within the Empire.® 

^ C3f 28 & 29 Viot., 0 . 14 , Adderley, Colonial Policy, pp 113-114 , H. C. 
Ferraby, The Imperial British Navy How the Colonies Began to Think Imperially 
upon the Future of the Navy, pp 20-32 

2 Bntish Columbia went into Confederation m 1872 , Pnnce Edward Island 
m 1873. 

^ ‘ I am all for a league of nations. In fact, the league of nations has begun. 
The Bntish Empire is a league of nations.’ — ^Mr. Lloyd George at Manchester, 
September 12, 1918. 
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Convicts from the Umted Kingdom, of whom in the years from 
1835 to 1868 the Austrahan colonies received 137,000, were no 
longer sent overseas,^ and each self-govermng colony was as free 
to enact its own immigration code as the Umted States ^ 

1 At no time during the nineteenth century was Downing Street willing to 
concede anything to the colonies now of the dominions without strong and 
persistent pressure from overseas and much agitation by sjrmpathizers with 
eolomal demands in Parhament at Westminster. This statement — only another 
way of expressing Adderley’s aphonsm that the history of self-government m 
the colomes is the history of revolt — ^is as true of the abohtion of the slovenly, 
despairing, and anti-social system of transportation as it is of the belated and 
grudgmg concession to the demands of the colonies for fiscal freedom and all 
that fiscal freedom earned with it. 

Convicts after 1776 were never sent from the Umted Kingdom to any of the 
British North American provinces, although convicts from these provmces were 
sent to Australia The proximity of the British North Amencan provmces to 
the Umted States, and also the large population of French ongin and language 
in Quebec, made it impracticable to send men and women sentenced to trans- 
portation by cnminal courts in the Umted Kmgdom to any part of what is now 
the Domimon of Canada To have done so would have added to the causes of 
fnction between the Bntish provinces and the Umted States The chmate, 
moreover, was unsmtable to the continuous employment all the year round of 
the men and women convicts working under penal conditions and restnctions 
The Canadian provmces also were always desirous of immigration from the 
Umted Kin gdom They had to meet the competition of the United States for 
immigrants , and immigration to the British North Amencan provmces, always 
durmg the mneteenth century much smaller than to the Umted States, womd 
have been greatly reduced if the provmces now of the Dominion of Canada had 
become associated m the popular mmd m England with transportation and penal 
settlement 

The revolt agamst transportation began in the Australian colomes in the middle 
forties of the mneteenth century There was revolt also m Cape Colony, which 
was threatened with penal estabhshments m 1849, about the time that success 
was attending the revolt in Austraha. In Australia and Cape Colony, especially 
in Cape Colony, the name of Adderley, afterwards Lord Norton, was associated 
with the agitation at Westmmster that helped materially to the abohtion of the 
system. As a tribute to Adderley’s services to Cape Colony m the thxeatenmg 
days of 1849, the finest street m any of Great Bntain’s oversea possessions — ^the 
magmficent thoroughfare in Cape Town that slopes gently down from the stately 
Parliament House to Table Bay — was given his name Cf. W. S. Childe- 
Pemberton, Life of Lord Norton (1814-1905), pp 93-96 , Parliamentary Debates^ 
House of Commons, March 27, 1849, III, cm, 1371-1372 

2 It was not until 1906-1907 that any of the domimons exercised this power 
to the extent of excludmg immigrants from the Umted Eangdom Cf. Statutes 
of the Dominion of CanoM, an Act respecting immigrants and immigration, 
July 13, 1906 (6 Edw VII, c 19) ; and an Act amendmg the Immigration Act, 
April 27, 1907 (6 & 7 Edw VII, o 19) 

‘ A Domimon immigration law was enacted as far back as 1886. Practically 
a new code was created by the legislation of 1906-1907, legislation against which 
there were many protests from enugration societies m England, but which was 
persisted in by the Government. Much of the old code was permissive. The new 
code IS in general mandatory It excludes undesirables, defectives, and persons 
likely to become a pubhc charge, and gives power to immigration authorities to 
deport cnmmals or paupers at any time within two years of their arnval m 
Canada . The new code is almost as drastic as the code of the United States, 
from which it chiefly difiers in not excluding contract labour coming from Great 
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Ignoring for the moment the restrictions that curtailed the 
fiscal freedom of the colonial legislatures, it may be asserted that 
only a specialist in the history of the constitutional development 
of the dominions could point to any powers of self-government 
exercised by any of the domimons in the decade that preceded 
the World War, that could not be exercised by any of the self- 
govermng colonies in 1867-1873. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE OLD AND THE NEW TYPE OP COLONIAL 
GOVERNOR 

The old school of colonial governor, military men as distinct 
from civihans,^ was by 1873 of the past. Earl Cathcart, com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forces in North America from 
1846 to 1849, who was Governor-General of Canada from March 
1846 to January 1847, in the interval between the resignation 
of Metcalfe and the arrival in Montreal of Elgin, was the last of 
the old school of governors in any of the self-governmg colonies. 
Governors drawn mostly from the territorial aristocracy in Great 
Britain became the rule after the establishment of responsible 
government ^ 

Britain or European countnes Contract labour from the Umted States can be 
excluded under an earlier Act.’ ‘ Canada durmg the Launer Regime (1896-191 1 ), ’ 
Edinburgh Review, No 440, April 1912, pp, 480-481. 

I ‘ Eew mihtary men make good rulers of colomes under a popular form of 
government Their previous habits reqmre more imphcit obedience to their 
mandates than is consistent with the habits of a free people, especially m Amenca, 
where every man lives upon his own land, and thence imbibes high notions of 
liberty and independence ’ Seventh Report of Committee on Gnevances, 
Appendix, Journal of House of Assembly (Upper Canada), 1835, I, xxi, p 87 

^ Of ‘ The Evolution of a Colomal Governor,’ Macmillan^ s Magazine, November 
1903, pp 45-46 Queen Victona objected to men of the commercial class as 
colomal governors In 1856 the Queen vetoed a suggestion by Labouchere, 
Secretary of State for the Colomes in Palmerston’s Admimstration, that James 
Wilson, a manufacturer and a financier of national fame, who was also founder 
of the Economist, should be appomted Governor of Victoria ‘It ought’, the 
Queen wrote, ‘ to be a man of higher position and standing, and who could 
represent his sovereign adequately ’ Benson and Esher, Letters of Queen Victona, 
111 , pp 24-27 Queen Victona’s objection to men of commerce as colomal 
governors was not invariably effective, as it was m the case of James Wilson. 
‘ Sir John Thurston, Governor of the Western Pacific (1887), had been an island 
trader ; Lord Brassey, Governor of Victoria (1895-1900), a contractor ; Camng- 
ton, Governor of New South Wales (1885-1900), was a banker , and Sir Thomas 
Bu:^on, Governor of South Australia (1895-1900), a brewer at one remove ’ 
‘ The Evolution of a Colomal Governor,’ Macmillan^s Magazine, November 1903, 
p. 46. 

Q2 
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The office of governor was by this time the only office in any 
of the self-govermng colomes in the gift of the political party 
in power at Westminster.^ The mystery of the office of governor, 
a mystery that had served to enhance the reverence in which 
it was held by men of colonial administrations and of the colonial 
dvil service who were dependent upon the governor for con- 
tinuance or promotion in office, ^ had completely gone. 

Under responsible government the mystery had been dissipated 
like a cloud on a summer day. Its dissipation had been helped 
a little also by the usage, datmg from at least as early as 1856, 
that the governor of a self-governing colony, on assummg his 
office, must embody his instructions from the Colonial Office in 
a return to be laid on the table of both houses of the legislature.® 

Erom 1839 onwards, from the time Sydenham became Governor- 
General of Canada,* governors of colonies with responsible govern- 
ment had been compelled to select the members of their executive 
councils from the members of the political party which com- 
manded a majority in the lower house of the legislature ; and 
the council or cabinet so orgamzed could not, whatever might 
be the desire of the governor, hold office for a day longer than 
it could command this majority. 

Erom the breakdown of Metcalfe’s efforts of 1843-1845 to 
set back the progress that responsible government had made 
from 1841 to 1843 in Upper and Lower Canada,® it had not 
been within the power of governors of colonies with responsible 

1 The mere patronage that Canada affords to the British Government in the 
nonaination of one solitary Governor-General for all Bntish North Amenca is 
not worth naming. Gray, Confederation, i, p. 185 ; cf Pope, Memoirs of Mac-- 
donald, 11 , p. 243. 

® ‘ In the distnbution of patronage of the Government in the colomes great 
weight must always be attached to local services and expenence Every governor 
will, therefore, make once in each year a confidential report of the claims of 
candidates . in order that when a vacancy or an opportumty for promotion 
occurs, the Secretary of State may have before him the means of judging how 
far the particular candidate recommended by the governor is on the whole the 
best qualified.’ Rides and Regidations for Her Maiesty^s Colonial Service (Octo- 
ber 1, 1843), p. 19. 

® Cf. Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Canada (the Umted Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada), April 3 and 4, 1865, pp. 791, 796, 803. 

^ ^The two great principles which he ever asserted, and which formed the 
leading rules of his admimstration, were (1) that as her Majesty’s representative, 
he was himself responsible to the imperial authorities alone ; and (2) that it 
was his duty so to form and conduct the Government, as to ensure its harmony 
with the majority of the House of Assembly.’ G Poulett Scrope, Life of Charles, 
Lord Sydenham, p. 273. 

® Cf Metcalfe’s Dispatch to Stanley, August 5, 1843 , Kennedy, Documents of 
the Canadian Constitution, pp. 668--569. 
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government to make a single appointment to the civil service, 
or to take any executive action, except on the advice of the 
executive council or cabinet. 

By this time also the governors of self-governing colonies had 
ceased to preside at or to attend sessions of the cabinets. In 
practice, moreover, the power of veto over legislation that of old 
lay with the governor fell into desuetude with tie establishment 
of responsible government ; and in 1873, as will be recalled, 
the time was approaching when there was to be a drastic revision 
of instructions to governors, particularly in regard to the reserva- 
tion of bills for assent in Downing Street 

In the event of a ministerial or cabinet crisis, the functions of 
the governor might for a few days take on importance ; ^ for it 
has always been the function of the governor in a colony with 
responsible government to undertake that the King's business 
proceed without halt or ]ar, regardless of the fortunes of any 
political party or its leaders But at no time la a self-governing 
colony does the oiGfice afford a governor , any opportunity of 
influencing in the least degree the pohcy or actions of his adminis- 
tration, so long as this pohcy, or these actions, obviously come 
within the limits of the written or unwritten constitution of the 
colony ^ 

Under responsible government the discarding of the old type 
of colonial governor and the evolution of the new type was 
a process, a constitutional change of much importance, that was 
accomphshed m a surprisingly short time. In all the colonies 
now of the dominions, certainly in all the colonies in which 
responsible government was in operation in 1873, the process had 
gone on so quietly, and everywhere so completely, that at the 
time the Australian colomes were demanding a larger fiscal 
freedom, the office of governor had become little more than a link 
of empire. Its duties and functions were already chiefly, though 
not quite exclusively, formal and ceremomal.® 

^ Of ‘ The Evolution of a Colonial Governor’, Macmillan' 8 Magazine, ^"ovember 
1903, p 53 , Pomtt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, pp 267, 264-266 

^ ‘ Li these responsible governments one sees so much going on vhichis most 
objectionable, yet one is powerless either to do good or to prevent evil.’ Letter, 
dated Sydney, November 17, 1860, written by Sir WiHiaoL Demson, Governor 
of New South Wales, 1865-1861 Denison, Yarxekee of Viee^Eegal Life* i, p 497. 

® ‘ The Governor had become a shadow The premier of the colony, the prime 
mmister of the dominion or the commonwealth, is now its working Lmg ’ ‘ The 
Evolution of a Colomal Governor,’ Macmillan's Magazine, November 1^3, p 63. 
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Th.e office of governor was by this time the only office in any 
of the self-governing colomes in the gift of tho political party 
in power at Westminster.^ The mystery of the office of governor, 
a mystery that had served to enhance the reverence in which 
it was held by men of colonial administrations and of the colonial 
civil service who were dependent upon the governor for con- 
tinuance or promotion in office,® had completely gone. 

Under responsible government the mystery had been dissipated 
like a cloud on a summer day. Its dissipation had been helped 
a httle also by the usage, dating from at least as early as 1855, 
that the governor of a self-governing colony, on assuming his 
office, must embody his instructions from the Colomal Office in 
a return to be laid on the table of both houses of the legislature ® 

Prom 1839 onwards, from the time Sydenham became Governor- 
General of Canada,* governors of colonies with responsible govern- 
ment had been compelled to select the members of their executive 
councils from the members of the political party winch com- 
manded a majority in the lower house of tho legislature , and 
the council or cabinet so orgamzed could not, whatever might 
be the desire of the governor, hold office for a day longer than 
it could command this majority. 

Prom the breakdown of Metcalfe’s ejfforts of 1843-1845 to 
set back the progress that responsible government had made 
from 1841 to 1843 in Upper and Lower Canada,® it had not 
been within the power of governors of colonies with responsible 

^ The mere patronage that Canada affords to the British Govemmont m tho 
nommation of one solitary Governor-General for all Bntish North Aniorica is 
not worth naming Gray, Confedetation, i, p 185 , cf Pope, Memmru oj AIm- 
donaid, u, p 243. 

® ‘ In the distribution of patronage of the Government in tho colonies great 
weight must always be attached to local services and experience JEvoiy governor 
will, therefore, make once in each year a confidential report of tho claims of 
candidates ... in order that when a vacancy or an oppoitunity for promotion 
occurs, the Secretary of State may have before him the means of judging how 
far the particular candidate recommended by the governor is on tho whole tho 
best qualified ’ Bides and Begidahons for Her Alaiesty's Oolomal Service (Octo- 
ber 1, 1843), p. 19 

a Of. Journals of die Legidative Assembly of Canada (the United Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada), April 3 and 4, 1865, pp 791, 796, 803. 

' The two great principles which he ever asserted, and which formed the 
leadoig rules of his administration, were (1) that as her Majesty’s representative, 
he was mmself responsible to the imperial authorities alone ; and (2) that it 
■w^ms duty so to form and conduct the Government, as to ensure its harmony 
°273^ Assembly.’ G Poulett Scrope, Life of Charles, 

« a Metoaffe’s Dispatch to Stanley, August 6, 1843 ; Kennedy, Documents of 

the Canadian, Coristimion,T?g.5e8-5ed. •' 
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government to make a single appointment to the civil service, 
or to take any executive action, except on the advice of the 
executive council or cabinet 

By this time also the governors of self-governing (‘olonics had 
ceased to preside at or to attend sessions of the ealmu^ts In 
practice, morcxiver, the power of veto over l(‘gislaiiion that of ohl 
lay with tlio governor fell into desuotudii with the (establishment 
of responsible government ; and in 1873, as will be rccalU^d, 
the time was approaching when there was to be a drastic revision 
of instructions to governors, particularly in regard to the reserva- 
tion of bills for assent in Downing Street. 

In the event of a ministerial or cabinet crisis, the functions of 
the governor might for a few days take on importance , ^ for it 
has always been the function of the governor in a colony with 
responsible government to undertake that the King’s business 
])roce(Hl without halt or jar, regardless of the fortune's of any 
politi(*.al party or its leader’s But ai» no time in a sell-govcriuug 
(U)lony does the offic'o alToid a governor ^ any o|)p<)rturuty of 
mfliiencing m tlu'. h'ast (U'giw the poli(*.y oi acjiiions ol Ins adrniius- 
tration, so Jong as this poliey, or these «ietions, obviously come 
within the limits ol the written or uiiwutteii constitution of the 
colony.- 

ITiidei lesponsibh' governnuMit the dise-arding of the old type 
of colonial govornoi and the e'volutiou of th<’) ii<‘w type^ was 
a proci'ss, a constitutional (diange of much importance, that was 
accomplished in a surprisingly short tune. In all the colonics 
now of th(' dominions, c(Ttain]y m all the colonies in whiiih 
rcsjionsible government was m operation in 1873, the process Jiad 
gone on so quietly, and ovcrywIuTo so conijiU^tely, that at the 
time the Australian colonies were demanding a larger fiscal 
freedom, the office of governor had become little more than a link 
of empire. Its duties and functions wore already chiefly, though 
not quite exclusively, formal and ceremonial.^ 

^ Cf * The Evolution of a Colonial Covernoi % Macmillan^ s Magazine, Novonvbor 
1903, p 53 ; Pomtt, EvoluHon ofihe Donimion of (^anada, ])p. 257, 264-200 

2 ‘ In those responHiblo govoinnicniH ont'> seoH ho much gonig on which ik moHt 
objectionable, yet one is powerless either to do good or to pi event evil ’ Lct.ter, 
dated Sydney, November 17, I860, written by Sir William Doiiikou, Coveinot 
of New South Wales, 1855-1861. Domson, VanHivs oj Vue-Regal Life, i, p. 497, 

® ‘ The (ilovornoi had become a shadow. 7'ho prennei of tlie (uilony, the prune 
numstor of the dominion or the commonwealth, ih now its working kmg.’* ‘ 17ie 
Evolution of a (Jolonial (hwoinoi,’ Macmillan\H Magazine, Novemb(u 1903, p 5^ 
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CHAPTER V 

THE REBELLION LOSSES ACT OP 1849 AND THE 
CONTEST FOR FISCAL FREEDOM 

The critical stage m the history of responsible government and 
constitutional development in the self-govermng colonies, the 
stage from which may be dated the loss by governments at 
Whitehall of all control over fiscal legislation in these colonies, 
was reached in 1849 It was reached ten years before the 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada so successfully and so 
completely asserted their fiscal independence which they carried 
to the startling length — to Great Britain — of imposing high 
protectionist duties on imports from the United Eangdom. 

The crisis of 1849, as memorable in the history of the Empire 
as the rebellion in Canada in 1837, with its consequences in 
British colonial policy, arose out of the Rebellion Losses Bill of 
the legislature of the Umted Provinces, to which Elgin, as 
Governor-General, had given the Royal Assent. It was a crisis 
that lasted from January 29, 1849, when the bill was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly at Montreal, to the memorable 
debates and division on its allowance or disallowance in the 
House of Commons at Westminster of June 14 and 15, 1849, 

Elgin regretted that his Executive Council or Cabinet deemed 
it necessary that there should be compensation for property 
owners in Lower Canada who had sustained losses in the rebellion. 
He regretted that any money of the Umted Provinces should be 
diverted from more useful purposes to make good these losses of 
1837-1838.1 

Neither Russell, the Premier of the Whig Government at 
Westminster, nor Grey, who was Colonial Secretary, cordially 
approved the object of the bill,^ for which the Baldwm-La 

^ Cf. Walrond, LeUers and Journals of ihe Earl of Elgin, p 76 

* Gladstone, in the debate on the bill at Westminster, June 14, 1849, called 
Bussell’s attention to the fact that on March 6, on a division m the House of 
Assembly at Montreal, an amendment to the bill that would have excluded 
lebds from any share m the compensation fund was defeated by a majority of 
only sixteen— 44 to 28. ‘ It is no part of my duty,’ answered Russell, ‘ to say 
that the majority were nght in every mstance. What I have to look at is whether 
the Act, when passed, infringes on the honour of the Crown, or does that which 
is unjust to the Empire, or to the loyal men of that province.’ Parliamentary 
vSmteStJU, ovi, 209, 2^ ; Journals of the. Legislative Assembly of the Province 
of Canada, March 6, 1849, p. 128. •' -» J 
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Fontaine Administration at Montreal was responsible. Both the 
Premier and the Colonial Secretary made this fact unmistakably 
clear in the debates in the House of Commons and the Houhc 
of Lords of Juno 14 and 15, on motions that were antagonistic, 
not only to the Act itself, but to the principle of rosponsibh' 
government that was contended for by the Baldwin La Fontaine 
Government, and by the supporters of tius Govcrninont in the 
Legislative Assembly, the Legislative Council, the press, and the 
constituencies. 

The bill, as framed by the Government at Montreal and carried 
through the legislature, was a measure that could not have been 
carried through the legislature at Kingston, Jamaica, the Crown 
colony whence Elgin went to Canada in 1847, nor through the 
legislature of any other British possession under Crown colony rule. 

But the Rebellion Losses Act, a landmark in the devclopmout 
of Great Britain’.s ninotceiith-centuiy rolai.ious with her ovensoa 
possessions as towering as the DurJiam report, tlw' Eiuiblnig 
Act of 1846, or the Galt ami Newcaslle ooiresjiondeiico of 1855), 
had originated witli a government at Montreal t.liat was Hiusiained 
by a majority in the lower house of tli(> legislaliun^ It liad Imh'U 
accepted by this majority, and, wliat was of some iinpoilauce, 
it had also Ikicii aceeptc'd by the majority in the nonuuati'd 
D'gislativc Coimeil — acouncil in which Kiiglish-siH-aking mmuberH 
were m a majority ' 

What was of quite as much constitutional import., Elgin, at. 
the preliminary stages of the bill in the House of Assembly, had 
rc>commonded its favourable consideration to the legislature. 
Under what may bo described as a law of Parliament of long 
standing, a standing order of the House of Commons at 
Westminster, no petition for any sum relating to the pubhe 
service, nor any motion for a grant or charge upon the public 
revenue whether payable out of the Consolidated Fund or out of 
moneys to bo provided by Parliament, can be received or jiro- 
ceeded with, unless recommended from the Crown. The House 

^ * It was material in the early days after the Rebellion (18117) that, but a very 
small proportion of French membeis should be appointed to tlio Legislative 
Council In later times, when the French population aic no longci Iiost-ile to 
the British Ciown, it is only reasonable that additions should bo made to the 
number of French origin There are now only a t.lurd of Ficnoh e\t.i action, 
while half the population aie French’ <»ioy, (lolomal Societal y, m dobat.o in 
the House of Loicls, Juno 10, 1849, on motion by Biougham, for (Iihallowance of 
the Rebellion Losses Act PaibanmUnuf Dehat'vs, III, ovi, 501-502. 
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of Commons, while it can determine the amount of money which 
shall be granted and the sources from which it shall be drawn, 
has absolutely precluded itself from determining that any money 
at all shall be granted, unless the proposal for the grant emanates 
from the Crown.^ 

After 1839, after the legislature of Upper Canada was in control 
of all expenditures, subject to the condition that it created a 
civil hst acceptable to the Colonial Office, the standing order 
of the House of Commons was adopted at Toronto. It was of 
the procedure of the legislature of the Umted Provinces from 
the beginning of Sydenham’s tenure of the office of Governor- 
General. 

At the first stage of the crisis over the Rebelhon Losses Bill, 
the stage at which it was introduced to the Legislative Assembly, 
and had to meet the intense and bitter hostihty of an organized 
and deternuned opposition from the Conservative minority, 
the standmg order was either overlooked by the Government 
leaders in the Assembly, or the order had been at first regarded 
by the Government as not applicable to the measure. 

Whatever may have been the cause, the fact was that the 
House of Assembly had occupied itself during one sitting with 
the Government motion for the bill and at the second sitting 
the Opposition had called attention to the fact that the Rebellion 
Losses Bill was a money bill within the meaning of the standing 
order, before ‘the Honourable Mr. Hincks, a member of the 
Executive Council, by command of his Excellency the Governor- 
General, acquainted the house that his Excellency, having been 
informed of the subject-matter of this motion, recommends it 
to the consideration of the House ’ ^ 

Elgin had thus constitutionally and pubhely committed 
himself to the Bill, and to the great and far-reaching principle its 
recommendation involved, on February 22, when Kneks, who 
was Inspector-General or Mmister of Finance, in the Baldwin- 
La Fontaine Administration, communicated the Governor’s 
recommendation to the House of Assembly.® 

^ Cf William R. Anson, The Law and Custom of ike Constitution, 1909 ed., 
I, p. 271. 

® Jovmuds of ike Legidative Assembly, February 22, 1849, pp. 94-96 ; cf. 
Journals, January 29, 1849, p 42 ; February 13, 1849, p. 82 

® Gladstone said m the House of Commons on May 16, 1849, when he was 
protesting against Roebuck’s contention that there was responsible government 
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For Elgin in Montreal, acting entirely on his own discretion 
and according to his own conception of what responsible govern- 
ment meant for a British colony/ the long-drawn-out crisis 

in Upper and Lowei Canada, that if the cioctoiis disappiovod of the bilh they 
could turn out the Baldwm-La Fontaine Governuiont at t.ho next election, and 
that consequently the bill was one in which Paihainoiit at WoHtnunster could 
have no concoin, ‘ this measure was antxoduced into the (toadian Paxhainont 
with the sanction of the Crown. 1 apprehend that above that there can bo no 
power whatevci Being a matter involving money, it would have been impossible, 
according to the constitutional forms of the piovmee, to have introduced it 
without the sanction of the responsible ministers of the Crown. It matters not 
one rush whether there were previous instructions (from the Colonial Office to 
Elgin) or not. The responsibility of the Government (in Downing Street) for 
the acts of the Earl of Elgin is also unquestioned and undeniable But the 
honouiable and learned member must see that if the sanction of the Crown is 
required m matters affecting the government of the colony, the veiy effect of 
that sanction, so required to be given, must bring them under the cognizance 
and jurisdiction of this House . . I do not enter into the question whether iheie 
should be any mterfeicnce or not But I protest against alleging these general 
giounds which would exclude at all times, and under all cucumhtam'cs, the inter- 
feience of tins House, and hinder the ught and duty of tins House to Jiavc 
wsupervision over all colonial all airs ’ Pailiamcnlan/ Debates, HI, ev, 5(i7-5<i8 

At an cailier stage of this speech of May l(>, 1819, and befoio ho had begun to 
emphasize the fact that Flgm, as the lepieseniat.ivo ot t he Crown in Canada, Iiad 
rooommondodtlicl Rebellion Losses motion to the Legislative Assembly at. Montreal, 
Gladstone had piotostod ^ against a <ioet.iiiie wliK.h intorloics with tlie suinornai'y 
ot this oountiy over all imponal coneeins ’ ‘ Why, sir,’ ho (onlimiod, ‘ it might 
bo that Fngland imgiit bo at wai wit.h some foreign pouci, and that some eolonial 
logislatuio might bo toiind voting a subsidy to that. foKugii powei Wonhl iliat 
be a reason, boeause it is not the money ol this <‘oiintiy, against, the intcifeioneo 
of this House ? I eontond that tins House lias a peifoijt light to mtoifero in ail 
im penal eoneoms ’ Jbid , 500 507 

It may bo noted that Gladstone, on June 15, 1819, voted for the mot ion made 
by Heuios in the House of Gominons loi an Address t.o t.lu^ (frown lor tiie dis- 
allowance of the Jlebollion Losses Act Peel voted w it.h the ( iovenimont.. ‘ Upon 
Canada, a vital question,’ wrote CHadstone on June 50, 1849, ^ I again sjioke and 
voted against Pool ’ Morloy, Life of (UadHlom, i, p 853 

John Arthur Roebuck, of the Inner Temple, Membei for Bath, 1833-1837, ami 
1811-1847, had lived in Canada from 1815 to 1824. He was elocted Member lor 
Sheffield on May 3, 1849, only thirteen d«vys beloio lus dofonoc of Elgin and of 
the Russell Govornmont — a defence to winch Gladstone made lus loply. H. E, 
Loader, Life, and Letters of John A^ithvr Hoebuch, pp 1 1-31, 221. 

1 ‘1 can only state,’ said Russell m answer to a question by Homos in tho 
House of Commons on May 2, 1849, ^ that when tho poiiod ariives at winch tho 
Bill passed by the legislature of Canada c;omos under Ins observation, tho 
Governor-General will be prepaied and ready to exercise those discretionary 
powers which are invested in him. £ may add that the noble oarl, the Governor- 
General of Canada, possesses the entire confidence of the Crown , and tliat in the 
exercise of his discretionary powers as Govornoi-Geneial he will be deemed to 
have acted m a manner to protect the interest and prerogatives of the Crown, 
and also to conciliate the interests of the colony and the British Empire ’ Parka- 
mentary Debates, III, civ, 1103 

‘ I have given Lord Elgin,’ said Grey, in answer to a question by Stanley in 
tho House of Lords on May 4, 1849, ‘ neither publicly nor privately, any diro< 5 - 
tions or instructions with respect to the course ho is to puisne 1 have abstained 
from doing so deliberately and advisedly, because in my opinion it is absolutely 
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over the question of compensation for losses sustained by people 
in Lower Canada during the Papmeau rebellion was a crisis 
similar to that over differential duties in the Australian colonies 
which fourteen years later (1867-1872) confronted Kimberley, 
a crisis at the final stage of which, it will be remembered, Kimberley 
told the House of Lords that, while the principle of free trade was 
a great one, the principle of seLf-government for the colonies 
he conceived to be much greater. 

The prmciple of responsible government, as it had been slowly 
and toilsomely developed m Canada between 1841 and 1849, 
and accepted after 1847 by the Russell Government, was at 
stake. It is a prmciple that in the years from 1841 to 1867 gave 
a new birth to the colonies that are now of the dominions.^ It is 
a principle of long proven beneficence m its application It has 
long been also one of the bnks of Empire to which men and 
women in the dominions continuously pomt with pride. 

From 1849, when the principle became established and 
unassailable from withm or without, its application under all 
conditions served the Empire as a whole as beneficently as the 
gradual development in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
of government by cabinet at Westminster and at Whitehall 
served the United Kmgdom all through the nineteenth century, 
and until the beginnmg of the World War 

Government by cabmet, moreover, served the United Kingdom 
as well in war as m peace. Manifestly the same truth must be 
afSrmed of the principle of responsible government and its 
working in the dominions during the most trying years in the 
history of the Empire. 

A war so stupendous m its intensity and extent and in its 
issues as the world-convulsing war that began in August 1914, 
and ended in November 1918, necessarily for the time being 
entailed some departures at Westminster from cabinet government 


afiaiTs of the colonies can be administered with advantage 
If the beoretary of State interferes more with the discretion of the Governor tham 
IS absolutely necessa^. The more experience I have of colomal affairs, the more 
persuMed I am that the true secret of satisfactory management of our oolomes 
IS to choose the best men that can be found for governors and to give them a large 
and wide iscretion , and I never beheve they have acted wrong, unless there is 
strong evidence to that effect.’ JML , 1254 ® 

1 Ewponsible gove^ent, it need scarcely be recalled, did not affect two of 
the oolomes now of the Umon of South Africa— Orange River Colony and the 
^Mvaal— until they came under British sovereignty at the Peace of V^eniging 
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usages and traditions, as those traditions and usages were evolved 
and established in the two and a quarter centuries between the 
Revolution of 1688 and August 1914 
One of these departures at Whitehall, a departure that would 
seem to have in it the elements of permanency, brought the 
Cabinets of the five dominions into much closer relations than 
heretofore with the Cabinet in Downing Street At an early 
stage in the war, in July 1916, Sir Richard Borden, Premier of 
the Dominion of Canada, and the premiers of the other dominions, 
attended sessions of the Cabmet in Downing Street, and each 
year thereafter during the war the dominion premiers were in 
London to attend meetings of the Cabinet. 

Until Cabmet usages were thus varied m the stress of the great 
struggle of 1914-1918, a premier of a dominion had never attended 
a meeting of the British Cabinet The participation of the 
dominion premiers at the sessions of the CJabim^t in July 1915 
revolutionized ' the tlicory and practice of the system Iiy whicJi 
the British Empire liad been governed for more than a (iont.ury 
and a half A new constitutional link of Em|)ire was thus 
forged — one of the many new links, (‘.onstitutional and (^Ytra- 
constitutional, forged by the war, and from July 1915 a new 
significance attached to the fae.t, hitherto in practi(i(‘ of httio 
constitutional import,*^ that premiers of the donmuons w(n*e 
usually honoured by being made members of the Privy (^ouiuul 
at Whitehall.^ 

^ Daih/ Telegraph (London), duly 15, 1015 
^ ('ll VoTTiii, Evolntion of the Dominion of (*armda, pp 303 -5(U 
As a devolopmont of those now relations of 1915-1918 botwcou the dabinets 
of the dominions and the Cabinet in London, a change of sonic importance was 
made in the long-standing pioceduro of communications between (iabmets of 
the Dominions and Government at Woslmmslor I'lio change was desexibcd 
m an official note issued to the press of the Kmpire on kSe}>toml)oi 13, 1918. 
‘ Considerable misapprehension exists,’ read this note, ‘ with regard to the nature 
of the arrangement recently concluded whereby the Prime Ministers of the 
dominions have been given the nght of direct communication wit}i the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom on certain matters It, therefore, seems desirable 
to state the exact nature of the arrangement 

After preliminary discussion m the recent Imperial War Conterenco, the subject 
was considered by the Imperial War Cabinet, where on July 3, 1918, the following 
resolutions were passed : 

“ (1) The Prime Ministers of the dominions, as members of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, have the right of direct communication with the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, and vice versa 

(2) Each communication should bo conlinod to questions of Cabinet impor- 
tance The Prime Ministers themselves are judges of sucli questions 

“(3) Telegraphic communications between the Pnmo Mmisters should, as a 
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Responsible government stood the test of the war, as it had stood 
the test of the Rebellion Losses Act of 1849, as it had stood the 
tests of 1859, 1867-1873, and 1879, all growing out of the struggle 
of the autonomous colonies for jSiscal freedom, and as it had stood 
the test of that period of indifference in Great Britain to colonies 
and empire that extended from the enactment of Galt’s tariff 
in 1859 to the fibcst Jubilee of Queen Victoria in 1887 

Responsible government, it remains to be added, is a principle 
that Elgin did more to establish, to consolidate, and to make 
unassailable, than any other man who ever held a commission 
as governor in any British colony Elgin, moreover, did more 
to estabhsh the principle, more to prove that it was practicable 
under all circumstances, and more also to prove that its effects 
must be beneficial, as well to Great Britain as to the colonies now 
of the dominions, than any statesman who has a place of promi- 
nence in the constitutional history of the United Kingdom or 
the Empire J 

In the hundred and forty years from the creation of the 
American Republic to the war, one great doctrine in world 
pohtics and one great and abiding principle in the politics of the 
British Empire had their origin, their evolution, and their 
successful application among people of British stock inhabiting 
the northern part of the continent of America 

rule, be conducted through the Colonial Office machinery, but this will not 
exclude the adoption of more direct means of communication in exceptional 
circumstances. 

“ (4) In order to secure eontinmty m the work of the Imperial Wai Cabinet, 
and a permanent means of consultation during the war on the more important 
questions of common interest, the Prime Minister of each dominion has the light 
to nominate a Cabmet Minister, either as a resident or visitoi m London, to 
represent him at meetmgs of the Imperial War Cabinet to be held legulaily 
between the plenary sessions.” ’ 

1 ‘ Elgin, who later in his career was British Envoy to China and Viceroy of 
India, was Governor-General of Canada from 1847 to 1854 In those seven years 
of pohtical turmoil, and also of commercial dislocation and depression, due to 
the sweeping fiscal reforms of 1846-1847 in the United Kingdom, he did more 
than any Governor-General before or after him to create a political civilization 
for Canada. He did much also to estabhsh better relations between the Bntish 
North Amenoan provmces and the Umted States, for he was primanly responsible 
for the much valued treaty of reciprocity with the Umted States that was in 
force,^to the moral and matenal advantage of both countnes, from 1854 to 1866, 
Elgm’s fame as a statesman of the Empire, like that of Durham and Sydenham* 
is endunng. It will survive as long as the history of Great Britain’s oversea 
dommions is read. Every Pnvy Council Chamber m the capitals of Canada, 
Austraha, New Zealand, South Afnca, and Newfoundland is a monument to 
Elgin s achievements of 1847-1854,’ Pomtt, Evolution of the Dominion of 
Canada, p 166 ^ j 
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The doctrine evolved and applied for nearly a century is 
associated with the name of Monroe. The principle of responsible 
government must for all time bo associated with the names of 
Durham, Sydenham, Russell, Grey, and Peel, and pre-eminently 
with that of Elgin Both the doctrine and the principle made 
for the good order and peace of the world and for bonolicent 
political civilizations 

In Montreal, in the winter and spring months of 1849, the 
great principle of responsible government was in the balance, 
with all the conservative and reactionary forces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, the self-styled Loyalty party, arrayed against 
the conception of responsible government that Baldwin and 
La Fontaine and their supporters in the House of Assembly and 
the Legislative Council wore intent on embodying m the Itcbellioii 
Losses Bill. 

Elgin, it will be recalled, had ])roclannod on which side he stood 
and how ho interpreted the principle of rcs]K)nsible govoninu'iit. 
He had made it manliest that he acc('pt.e(l tJie niU'v|>retatioii of 
Baldwin and La Fontaiiw' and the Liberals, when Ilincks, 
Minister of Finance, on Febru.iry 22 coniiimnuiated to tin* House 
of Assembly, the chamber in which all money bills originated, 
the Governoi -G(‘iu‘ral’s recomniendation of the iiK'asnrc' 

Granted that the Baldwin La Fontaine Government could 
hold tog(‘thor its sn})])orti>rs in the House and the Iji'gislativo 
Council and carry the Bill through both Houses, for Elgin, no 
matter what outcry might bo raist'd in Canada or at Westminster, 
there was no turning back 

The Government of the Umted Provinces did succeed m holding 
its supporters in line. By April 2.3, the Bill had passed all its 
stages in the legislature and awaited the Royal Assent. There 
could be no halt by Elgin at this stage. The crisis for the 
Governor-General, and also for the Government in Downing 
Street, had come on February 22. 

Elgin had then taken his stand for the principle of responsible 
government, and for the widest application of the principle , 
and it was little more than a formal executive act, something 
in the day by day routine of work of the Governor-General, to 
attend m the chambei’ of the Legislative Council on April 2.5 and, 
as the Queen’s representative, give his assent to the Rebellion 
Losses Bill. 
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Both, actions — his recommendation of the Bill to the Legislative 
Assembly and his giving the Royal Assent to the Bill — were 
upheld by the Colonial Office and the Russell Cabinet. What was 
even more vital to the permanence of the principle of responsible 
government and its immediate establishment in colonies other 
than those of British North America, Elgm’s actions of February 22 
and April 25, 1849, were upheld by Parliament at Westminster. ^ 


CHAPTER VI 

ATTITUDE OF PARLIAMENT AFTER 1849 TOWARD 
LEGISLATION IN THE COLONIES 


Paeuament at Westminster after 1849 ceased to interest 
itself m legislation m the self-governmg colonies, except occa- 
sionally in Tanff Acts, such as those of the Dominion of Canada 
of 1879 and 1887,® which adversely affected the iron industry 
in England and Scotland , or except when, at the instance of 
a colomal legislature and a colomal government, amendments 
were made to the constitution of a colony, a constitution that, 
as was the case with nearly all these constitutions from 1791, 
was embodied m or based on Acts of the Imperial Parliament ® 
Questions concerning the scope and workmg of laws in colomes 
with responsible government, questions addressed either to the 
Secretary of State for the Colomes, or to the parliamentary 
Under Secretary, at the opemng hour of a sitting of the House 
of Commons or House of Lords are m order to-day as they have 
been ever since questions to ministers became an established and 
much valued parhamentary institution over a century and a 
quarter ago. 


1 Cf. Walroad, Lettesra and Journals of the Bail of Elgin, pp. 76-90, Parlm- 
mentary Dd>ates, June 14, 15, and 19, 1849, III, cvi, 190-660 
® Cf. protest by Bnght, House of Commons, March 20, 1879 , and protests 
by Iiammgton and Granville against the large increases in the duties on pig-iron 
and puddled-iron bars m tariff of 1887, House of Lords, June 17, 1887 Parlia- 
mentary Debates (House of Commons), HI, coxliv, 1311-1312, and (House of 
Lords), in, cccxvi, 375-387 


3 Cf. Austrahan Colonies Government Act, 1850 (13 & 14 Viot , c 59, s 36) 
establishment of provmces in the Dominion of Canada! 
Ibid (1871), HI, ccvi, 803, 1171 ; IH, oovn, 138, 219. William Houston, Doou- 
ments lUustraUve of the Canadmn Comtitution, p, 225 
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With the exception of questions to ministers, and the further 
exception of the two classes of colonial laws which have been 
described, there were no more attempts by Parliament to iiitcrfcw* 
with acts of colonial parliaments after the failure of the motions 
in the House of Commons and the House of Lords for the dis- 
allowance of the Rebellion Losses Act of 1849.^ 

Only protests, only expressions of opinion by individual 
members of the House of Commons or of the House of Lords, 
were, after the constitutional crisis of 1849, practicable at West- 
minster, when there was legislation in the self-governmg colonies 
that was regarded as detrimental to the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and shipping interests of the United Eongdom. There 
were such protests in Parliament ; and some of them, for instance 
the protests in tlie House of Lords of 1887 over largo increases 
in the duties on non exported from England and Scotland to 
Canada, increases made on the eve of the Empin'-wido celebration 
of the fiftieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria, wore quiti' 
sharply worded.-^ 

There were also agitations by chamlxu's of (‘-onuuerce ag.unst 
nearly all the Canadian tarills from 1859 (,o 1887, lor British 
manufacturers were not inclined to ‘ take lying down ’ jirolec- 
tioiust tariffs which curtailed or liamperi'd their tradi* with 
Britisli colonies. 

These extra-parliamentary agitations Jiad concluding cha])tcrs 
that wore common to all of them. Each agitation culminated 
in a deputation to the Colonial Office at Whitehall, wlu're it was 
introduced and supported in its remonstrances hy members ol 
the House of Commons representing tlie industrial constituencies 
whose interests, it was conceived, were threatened by these 
adverse changes m the tariffs of the Dominion 

For each of these deputations there was a courteous and 
sympathetic reception from the Colonial fck'orotary But tin* 
Secretary’s answers were exactly similar to the answers to 
questions and protests in Parliament. It was unfortunate, it 
was much to be regretted that British export trade was advcrsel’y 
affected by protectionist tariffs oi a colonial legislature, but. 

1 House oi Commons, Jimo 14. 15, 1849. Parlmmentmi/ fMxifn, 111, cvi 
190-283, 302-376 ; House oi Lout,, Jimo 19, 1849, 450 548‘ 

2 The more important of thoho protosts m the House of Commmih ,uul lloiise 
of Lords against high duties in the tanll oi tho Ilomiinon of Canada, Hie prot.ests 
from 1879 to 1887 aio summarised in the Appondioes. 
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responsible government existed in these colomes and there could 
be no interference by the Colomal Office or by Parliament. 

Motions for disallowance of colonial legislation, motions like 
those of 1849 with which Gladstone ^ and Herries ^ were associated 
in the House of Commons, and Brougham,^ Stanley,^ and Lynd- 

1 The restnctions or limitations that Gladstone, who was Colonial Secretary 
for a few months in Peel’s Admmistration of 1841-1846, contended should be 
imposed from Downmg Street on the workmg of the principle of responsible 
government in the colonies were formulated by him on the first evening (Jmie 14) 
of the two days’ debate that in the Hansard Report extends to seventy- three 
double-column pages. 

* I think,’ said Gladstone, ‘ that the first duty of the Home Government should 
be to mterpose a check on the action of the colonial advisers of the Governor, 
and enable him to apply at home for guidance, when a question is before the local 
assembly not merely afiectmg local but imperial interests, and involving the 
honour and dignity of the Crown of her Majesty. I thmk that the local legisla- 
ture of the colony should be left free and unrestricted in its action upon questions 
purely and entirely havmg a bearmg upon the local mterests of the colony But 
we ought to draw the broadest and most marked distmction between questions 
of a local and impenal character ; and with regard to imperial questions, instead 
of bemg postponed until the resolutions and deliberations of the local legislature 
are concluded, and are sent home in their ultimate shape to receive the sanction 
or disallowance of the Crown, I think that reference to the Home Govern men t 
ought to be made at the very first moment, and before public opmion may have 
been appealed to in the colony ; and that at the first moment it ought to be 
ascertamed how far the Queen’s ministers at home think it necessary to fetter 
the discretion of the colomal authorities, and how far they may freely move m 
the path to be trodden by them ’ ParUmnentaty Debates, III, ovi, 193-194 

2 John Charles Hemes, associated as a financier with Pitt, 1800 ; Fmancial 
Secretary to the Treasury, 1823-1827 , Chancellor of the Exchequer in Goderich’s 
Admmistration from August 1827 to January 1828 , Secretary at War under 
Peel, 1834-1835 ; and President of the Boaid of Control in the Derby Administra- 
tion of February to December 1862 Edward Hemes, Memoir of the Public Life 
of the Bight Honourable John Charles Heines 

3 The motion which Brougham (June 19) asked the House of Loids to adopt 
differed m form from the Hemes motion If it had been earned, howevei, its 
effect would have been the same as that aimed at m the motion in the Commons 
for the disallowance of the Rebellion Losses Act Brougham’s motion iccited 
the purpose of the Bill of the legislature at Montreal and affnmed ‘ that it is )ust 
and necessary, either by recommendmg a furthei and amending Bill to the 
legislature of Canada, or by such other means as may be effectual, to piovide 
security against any compensation for losses sustained in the said rebellion being 
given to persons engaged in or having aided oi abetted the same ’ Parliamentan/ 
Debates (House of Lords), III, cvi, 483 

^ * The notion of a supreme local government excludes the power of the Ciown ; 
and the notion of the power of the Crown again excludes that of the local govern- 
ment The real difficulty as applied to responsible goveinment is this it is to 
state the occasions and to form a judgement of the natuie of the questions in 
respect to which it is wise and expedient to interpose the authoiity of the Crown 
through the Secretary of State for the Colonies But permit me to observe that 
if it be laid down that on no occasion is that authority to be imposed — ^that a 
bill which has received the sanction of the local legislature is necossaiily, therefore 
to pass-then I say that under such circumstances the constitution of Canada" 
far from being like the constitution of this country, or anythmg ajiproachmg to it" 
IS a constitution infinitely more democratic, more absolutely and purely demo" 
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hurst ^ in the House of Lords, fell into desuetude. They cccased 
to mark the relations of Parliament at Westminster with the 
self-governing colonies They automatically came to an end as 
a consequence of the new policy toward colonial legislation which 
was proclaimed by Russell in the House of Commons/-^ and by 
Grey, Colonial Secretary, m the House of Lords, when they 
called upon their supporters to vote down the resolutions for 
disallowance of the Rebellion Losses Act. 

There was much preliminary parliamentary skirmishing, chiefly 
in the form of questions addressed in both houses to ministers, 

cratic, than is even the constitution of the United States. For if this is to be the 
principle that the prime minister of the colony is to advise the governor on every 
question, and that his advice is always to be implicitly followed , . . the result 
will be that the legislative council, the governoi, the Crown itself, will bo abso- 
lutely made subject to one individual, who loi the time being has in his hands 
the actual majority in one of the Houses of Parliament’ — St-anhiy, aftciwaidh 
Earl of Derby, loader of the Conservative opposition in the House ot iuords, in 
support of Brougham’s motion tor disallowance oi the l^ebcUioii Lossch Act, 
House of Lords, June 19, 1849 Ibid , 520-521 

^ ‘ What was the nature of lesjionhible govern ment ? How could it bo applied 
to the colonial possessions ’ ho would not take it upon him at tluii monuniti to 
inquire. But he would say this — that unless the eflect of KNsponsibJo goviMiimont 
was to establish an entne independence of the >St<ito in the chief colonies ol Hii^ 
Empire, theic woio cases m which the (iloveinment and Parliainont might b(* 
called upon diioctly to iiii(‘rfoio ' — Lyiulhuist, Lord Chancolloi, 1827 I8J50, 
1834-1835, and 184 1-18 tO, House ot liOids, June 19, 1849 Ibid, 595. 

2 ‘ ft WO believe, as we do boliovo, that the Earl ot Elgin has ughtly eonsulliC'd 
not only the intoiests ol (Umida, but the interests of this country and tlie lionoiu 
of the Crown ; if we believe that he has been guided by a Iviiovvlodge of thi" 
feelings of the people of Canada, and at the same time by a loyal and patriotic 
attachment to tho country of his birth, and tlio sovoicign ho is boimd to serve — 
I say, if such is our opinion, wo should bo tho basest of mou if we wore to desert 
the Earl of Elgin on this critical occasion, and if wo were not to take upon ourselves 
any share of responsibility which this House may think fit to c<ist ujion us It is 
in the exercise of his ordinary discretion that he has acted ; and it is in puisuancc^ 
of om duty that we proxioso to act m deciding u]>on tho conduct oX his (iovern- 
ment . . I will toll the right honourable gentleman | (Gladstone | that is our belief, 
and the belief wo moan immediately to communicate to the Earl of Elgin, that 
it Will be our duty to leave this Act to its operation ’ — Russell, House oi Commons, 
June 14, 1849 Ibid , 226-227, 228. 

® ‘ In calling upon your loidships to reject the resolution of tlio noble and 
learned lord [Brougham], I do so far less by way of asking you to express <m 
opinion upon the details of this Bill than to say that this was a subject upon 
which the wishes of the people of Canada have been shown by their ropioscnki- 
tives ; and that no grounds have been made out for calling upon Her Majesty’s 
Government to interfere to prevent the passing of an Act which tho jxiople ol 
Canada, as shown by two- thirds ot the representatives, think ought to become 
law What I call upon your lordships to do now is, to lojoot tho pioseut motion 
and pronounce it to be youi opinion that this House has no right to lutorloie 
with the views of the Canadian iegislatuio ’ — ^Groy’s speech for the Govern miiiit, 
in opposition to Brougham’s motion for tho disallowance ol the Rebellion IjOhs<’'S 
Act, House of Lords, June 19, 1849 Ibid,, 503 

1509 29 
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before the debate and divisions on the Rebellion Losses Act of 
June 14-15 and June 19. 

‘Not only said Russell, in one of these preliminary skirmishes, 
‘ has Canada self-government, but responsible government, which 
has never been enjoyed to such an extent as it has been since the 
time of the Earl of Elgin If the present Ministry in Canada 
are sustained by popular opinion and by the Assembly, they 
will remain in office. If, on the contrary, the opinion of the 
province is adverse to them, the Governor-General will take 
other advisers, and will act strictly m accordance with the rule 
that has been adopted here.’ 

Peel, who had been in opposition since 1846, and since the 
general election of 1847 at the head of a party of loosely associated 
free trade Conservatives numbering at this time about fifty 
members,^ strongly supported the Russell Government in the 
position that it had assumed in regard to the principle involved 
mthe Rebellion Losses Bill.^ There was a majority of 141 in the 
House of Commons against the motion for disallowance ^ 

In the House of Lords, where Stanley and the protectionists 
were not averse from harassing the Russell Government on any 
question that afforded opportunity for such parliamentary 
tactics,^ Brougham’s motion was defeated by a majority of only 

1 Cf. Morley, Life of Gladstone, i, p 351 

2 ‘ I woidd deprecate the day,’ said Peel, at the end of a speech that had 
extended over nearly three-quarters of an hour, ‘ when the House of Commons 
should be unwilhng to give due credit to men who, m time of difficulty and 
danger, ralhed under the British standard for the protection of Bntish interests. 
But I cannot allow that feelmg, warm and cordial as it is, to influence me to 
vote for a resolution which I believe would prove destructive of the principle of 
representative government m the colonies — ^which would constitute a precedent 
for constant interference in the affairs of possessions with whose local concerns 
we are but imperfectly acquamted — ^interference which would close the prospect 
I trusted was openmg of a long, permanent, and cordial connexion with a colony, 
in the welfare and prospenty of which England ought to feel the deepest interest ’ 
—House of Commons, June 13, 1849 Parliamentary Delates, III, cvi, 354. 

3 The motion proposed by Hemes (June 14) took the form of an amendment 
to a motion that a sum not exceeding £16,000 be granted to her Majesty to 
defray, m the year 1849-1850, the expense of militia and volunteers m Canada 
It was made in committee It read . ‘ that a humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, humbly to pray that her Majesty will be pleased to withhold the 
Royal Assent to an Act of the Canadian legislature, intituled “ an Act to provide 
for the indemnification of persons in Lower Canada whose property was destroyed 
durmg the rebelhon m 1837 and 1838 ”, without, and until her Majesty shall 
have received a satisfactory assurance that no person engaged in, or having 
aided or abetted that unnatural rebeUion, shall be permitted to participate m 
the indemnification so to be granted ’ Ibid, , 262-253 

^ ‘ If all that your protectiomst fnends want to do,’ wrote Elgin from Toronto 
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three, in a division in which, including proxies, 195 members 
voted. 

Both motions were in effect motions of want of confidence 
in the Russell Administration and its colonial policy. They were 
in effect also votes of censure on Elgin for giving the Royal Assent 
to the Bill ^ Administrations at Westminster need never rc\sigii 
on an adverse vote in the House of Lords. If it were the cjon- 
stitutional usage that resignation follow an adverse vote in the 
upper house there would have been long periods in the nineteenth 
century, and in the twentieth century, during which Whig or 
Liberal Administrations would have been impossible, while Con- 
servative Admimstrations would also have been impossible 
because they could not command a majority in the House of 
Commons. 

If the division in the House of Commons on the Iloj‘rios motion 
had been adverse, the Russell Govornmont must have resigned, 
and there would, almost inevitably, have been a general election 
in the United Kingdom, an election at which responsible govern- 
ment for the British North American provinces would liave been 
the issue. As it was these two important divisions in Juno 1849, 
ended a struggle that had been going on in the liritish NortJi 
American provinces, and in particular in Upixu* and Lower 
Canada, since 1828, and ended it tiiumphantly for the principle 
of responsible government. 

in May 1850, to Gumming Biucc, who at this time was a mombor of ifio IIouho of 
Commons and of the Pochio group, * is to put thomsolves, or poisons in whom 
they have greater confidonoe than tho present Ministry in oflic^o, thoir object is, 
1 confess, a perfectly legitimate one. What 1 complam of is t.h(^ sysiom ol what 
is termed “ damaging tho Government”, when resorted to by illoso who hav<i 
no such purpose in view, or at least no honest intention of assuming responsi- 
bilities which they are endeavouring to render intolerable to those who aic 
charged with them ’ Walrond, Letter ^ and J (mi mis of Elgin, ]> 110. 

1 ‘ I have seen it written,’ said Ku&scll, on tho fust evening of the debate m 
the House of Commons, ‘ wiitten indeed by a person who ought to bo of some 
authority, that we might disallow this Act and yet give our full countenance 
and support to the Earl of Elgm. The Earl of Elgin, 1 believe, would consider 
such a course out of the question He would say that if this Act weie disallowed 
he was unfit for the situation as Governor-General of Canada.’ Parhamenfary 
Debates, III, cvi, 242. 
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CHAPTER VII 

PARLIAMENT AND THE NEW COLONIAL POLICY, 

1849-1914 

Neither the Declaratory Act of 1778 nor the Enabling Act 
of 1846, important as each was in the development of self- 
government m the dominions from the American Revolution to 
the Great War, outranks m constitutional importance the clean- 
cut imequivocal declarations of the new colomal pohcy that 
made the debates on the Rebelhon Losses Act of 1849 the most 
memorable debates on colonial policy at Westminster of the 
nineteenth century. 

Stanley, who was Colonial Secretary from 1841 to 1845, who 
in those years was serving a second term at the Colonial Office, 
admitted in a circular dispatch of June 28, 1843, that the 
Declaratory Act had not invariably been adhered to.’- Erom 
the history of public finance in all the British North American 
provinces, from 1791 until in the early forties of the mneteenth 
century concessions began to be made to the popular demand for 
responsible government, it is evident that at the Colonial Office 
and at the Treasury the administration of the Act of 1778 was 
contmually characterized by an over-cautious, ultra-paternal, and 
narrow conception of its intent and spint.^ None of the British 
North American provinces had a full measure of freedom under 
the Act of 1778, until they had established civil lists providing 
for the salaries of judges and other permanent officials, lists 
which had received the approval of the Colomal Office. 

Under the Enabling Act, which until 1860 affected only the 
British North American provinces, these provinces from 1847 
to 1867 secured only the measure of fiscal freedom they were 
able to insist upon. They secured only the freedom they could 
force from the Colonial Office, which, as will be recalled, was 
intent on mouldmg the fiscal policies of the colomes with respon- 
sible government to harmonize with the new fiscal policy of the 
United Kingdom. 

^ Aecmnta and Papers (Colonies), 1846, xxviu. 

2 Of. Rules and ReguMtonsfor Her Majesty’s Cdonial Servtce (1843), p. 7. 
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Until the crises of 1849 at Montreal and Westminster over tho 
Rebellion Losses Act all that any of the Bntish North American 
provinces had won from tho Colonial Office in the way of fiscal 
freedom was the right to enact tariffs with differential duties. 
There wore no tariffs with discriminatory duties in any ol tlu'se 
five provinces until 1858-1859 

There were no tariffs in tho Uiuted Provinces, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, or Prince Edward Island, in which there were duties 
imposed with tho avowed purpose of discrimination in favour of 
Canadian manufactures and agamst manufactures imported from 
the United Kingdom or the United States, until the enactment 
of the Cayley tariff of 1858 and the much better remembered 
Galt tariff of 1869. There were in the years from 184G to 1870 
no tariffs with retaliatory duties in any of the provinces oast of 
the Great Lakes. Tho first retaliatory tariff that had .i wide 
application, enacted by any British colony, was not passed iini-il 
three years after Confederation, in 1870, when Macdonald con- 
vinced his supporters of the Conservative party at Ottawa tli.it 
ho could force a reciprocity agreement with the American (iovin'ii- 
ment for tho Doimmon by imposing retaliatory duties ou coal 
and salt imported from the United States. 

The declarations of colonial policy by Russell and Gny in 
1849, although they were never embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, or in any chai-ter, and although they became only a part 
of tho unwntten constitution of the self-governing colonies, 
supplemented and strengthened both the Declaratory Act and 
the Enabling Act. They imparted a new value in particular 
to the Act of 1846, a value and a potency that were not realized 
at Westminster until Newcastle and the Palmerston Cabinet 
were confronted in 1859 with the protectionist tariff of the 
United Provinces. 

The new colomal policy, as it was proclaimed by Russell and 
Grey and endorsed by Peel, affords the key to every development 
in colonial autonomy from Elgin’s term as Governor-General 
of Canada to the inclusion of premiers of the dominions in the 
War Cabinet in London in 1915. 

Mamfestly it affords the key to all the fiscal and diplomatic 
freedom that the dominions drew to themselves and asserted 
in the eventful years in the history of tho fiscal freedom of tho 
self-govermng colonies from 1859 to 1873. 
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The new pohcy, so promptly accepted and welcomed by the 
colonies, explains Newcastle’s fear to recommend to Palmerston’s 
Cabinet the disallowing of the Galt tariff. It explains Clarendon’s 
intimation of 1866 to the State Department at Washmgton that 
henceforward the British North American provinces were to be 
parties to diplomatic negotiations between Great Britain and 
the United States in which interests of these provinces were 
involved 

It makes understood the wilhngness of the Conservative 
Government of 1874-1880 to sanction in 1874 a reciprocity treaty 
between the Dominion of Canada and the United States, under 
which there were to have been important tariff concessions to 
manufactures from the Umted States not extended to similar 
goods from the United Kingdom.^ It also explain Kimberley’s 
reluctant surrender of 1873 to the demands of the Austrahan 
colonies for power to enact tariffs with differential duties. 

In a word the explanation of the complete failure of the 
propaganda from the Colomal Office of 1846—1895 for fiscal 
systems based on the principle of free trade is to be found in 
Russell’s statement of colonial pohcy of Jime 14, 1849, and its 
acceptance by both Houses of Parliament. 

Erom 1849 a new principle governed the Colonial Office m its 
relations with all the colomes with representative and responsible 
government. It was that the Imperial Government had no 
interest whatever in exercising any greater influence in the 
mternal affairs of the colonies than was indispensable for the 
purpose of preventmg any one colony from adopting measures 
injurious to another or to the Empire at large.^ 

The contention that Gladstone advanced on May 16, 1849, 
that because a governor of a colony with responsible government 
had, as the representative of the Crown, recommended a measure 
to a colonial legislature, it was within the power and province 
of the Imperial Parliament to call the Secretary of State for the 

TT* i peculiar position in which Canada stands in relation to the 

united btates, and to the circumstances of political exigency and other con- 
sideratms of importance which tend to favour the removal of all restrictions to 
the establishment of reciprocal trade between the two countries. Her Majesty’s 
Government approved, from time to time, of proposals to effect the same by 
mea^ of reciprocal and concurrent legislation by Canada and the United Statesf’ 
lodd, Farmmentary Government %n the British Colonies, p. 183 
p 2^* Egerton and W. L Grant, Canadmn Comtitutional Deodopmenf, 
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Colonies and also the Cabinet to account — ^to hold thorn in tins 
way responsible for legislation in the colonies ^ — was never again 
advanced in Parliament at Westminster.® 

There were no more protests such as Gladstone had made in 
1849 against responsible government as it was then conceived 
by Baldwin and La Fontaine and Elgin at Montreal, and by 
Russell and Grey and their supporters in the House of Gimmons 
and the House of Lords. There were no more protests supported 
by the reasons Gladstone advanced on May 16, 1849, that the con- 
cession of responsible government interfered with the supremacy 
of Great Britain over all imperial concerns.® 

It was never again contended, as Gladstone contended in one 
of the preliminary skirmishes at Westminster over the Rebellion 
Losses Act, that the House of Commons had a perfect right to 
interfere in all imperial concerns,* whether the concerns wore 
those of a colony ® with responsible government or of a poHStfssiou 
under Crown colony rule. 

^ Cl ParUamentwi y Debates, III, cv, 507 

® Gladstone in 1856 completely abandoned Ixis poHition ol 1840, a position 
absolutely fatal to the piineiple of responsible fijovoinmeiit ‘I slhiir, lie said, 

‘ eves thankfully rejoice to have lived iii a jioiiod whim so blossod a changi^ m 
our colonial policy was brought about, a change which is hill ol pioinise and piofit 
to a countiy having such olaiuis on mankind as England , Imt also a (4iango of 
system in which wo have done no more than tu.tko a tiansition Iroiu misfortune 
and fiom evil back to th(‘ lules ol justuMi, of loason, of natuio, and of <'omnion 
sense.’ Morley, Li(fe of Gladstone, i, p 350. 

Nearly twenty years later, in 1873, Gladstone made a dolimto apjilication of 
the principle ho expressed in 1854. "The Canadian muiistors’, he said, wlioti, 
during hiB Administration of 1868-1874 his attention was c‘alied m the House 
of Commons to the scand<il over the liist ehaitei for the (janadiau L\u'ilic liailway, 
granted by the Macdonald Government in 1872, ‘ are lespousiblo to thoir Parlia- 
ment, and are not m any way losponsiblo to us for tlunr conduct. I do not think 
that this IS a matter in which it is competent or desirable for us lutorfore.’ 
Parliamentary Debates (August 1, 1873), III, ccxvu, 1430 

^ ‘ The Government fof 1765] had no quarrel with the pimci])le that roprosen- 
tation should be a condition of taxation It would have assorted the pnncipjfi 
on any occasion But it could not see that the course it was pursumg (imposing 
taxation on the colonists of America) was a violation of that i>rinciplo. Parlia- 
ment, it declared, was the great council of the nation, lopresonting those parts 
beyond the seas, as well as those at home, and its measures bound the whoh' 
nation.’ William Smith, A History of the Post Office %n the American Colonies 
and in Canada, p. 80. 

^ Of Parliamentary Debates, May 16, 1849, III, ov, 567. 

® " Of late I have observed a disposition in some quarters to regard the word 
colony as implying some kind of disparagement Any one who is so disposed 
may do well to remember that the ancient Greek cities enjoyed absolute political 
independence ’ Sir Predeiick Pollock, Address on Imjienal Organization, Royal 
Colonial Institute, London, April 11, 1905 Journal of iSocieJi/ of Convpamhvv 
Legislation, New Series, xiv, p 241 
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Power to interfere still lies technically with Parliament at 
Westminster, and especially with the House of Commons, in 
which ministers must justify the policies and actions of the 
administration, or at a crisis meet with defeat. No statutory 
amendment to the constitution, such as that of 1911 which 
restricts the veto power of the House of Lords, has ever deprived 
Parliament of its power to interfere in all imperial concerns. 

But since 1849 the power of the House of Commons to brmg 
about the disallowance of an Act passed by a legislature of any 
of the dominions has, in practice, been as much in desuetude 
as the power of the Crown to veto a Bill which a Government may 
have carried through all its stages m the House of Co imons and 
the House of Lords. 

The term Imperial Parliament, as Sir Erederick Pollock 
recalled in 1905, did not originate by reason of powers exercised 
by Parhament over Bntish dominions. The term is older than 
Great Britain’s oldest colony, older than British sovereignty 
over Newfoundland, in which there were British settlements 
as early as 1623 ^ 

It is older than the first separate organization m London for 
the central administration of colonial affairs — the committee of 
the Privy Council appointed by order in council of July 4, 1660, 
for the plantations ; ^ and the present historical term, a term 
which has been the standing headline of reports m the press of 
proceedings in Parliament at Westnunster since the closing 
decade of the seventeenth century when news letters in manu- 
script were superseded by newspapers, is only a survival of the 
mediaeval protests against the King of England being sup]) 08 ed 
inferior to the emperor, and the Reformation protest against 
papal jurisdiction.® 

The British Empire, as it existed on the eve of the World War, 
was the most variegated empire known to history. In it could 
be found ‘ every sample of climate, product, race, colour, language, 
religion, law, and constitution The Empire was then, as it 
had been for seven years previous to the war, divided into the 
two categories of self-governmg dominions on the one hand, 

1 Of Cohmdl Office List, 1910, p. 279. 

® History of the Colonial OfSce, Colonial Office List, 1910, ix 

® Pollock, Journal of the Society of Comparative Legidatton, New Senes, 1905, 
XIV, p. 241. 

* Sir Charles Lucas, TJte Empire and the Future, p. 14. 
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and Crown colonies and protectorates on tiie other, ft was 
divided — ^‘rightly divided’, Lucas asserted in 191(5 --‘into 
provinces the ultimate power over winch is in the province, 
and provinces the ultimate power over which is m (Jreat lini am.^ 

In respect of provinces the ultimate power over whieli is in 
Great Britain, Parliament at Westminster is still as su|)rcine as 
it was in the second half of the eighteontJi century, when the 
assertion of its supremacy entailed on Great Britain the war of 
1776-1783 and tlxe loss of the thirteen Araoricaii colonies. 
Technically Parliament is still supreme over the provinces, over 
the dominions the ulti m ate power of which is in the provinces. 

Its supremacy is to some degree acknowledged when the 
dominions, as (Canada did in 1916, apply at Westminster for 
amendments to their constitutions, or rather ask tlio lm])crial 
Parliament to ratifyand confirm amendments that m principle 
and detail have already been determined upon, practically made 
by the parliaments of the dominions. But its supiem.My in all 
respects, as regards the internal ailairs ol the doininums, is in 
practice restricted to responses given, as a matter of conrsi', 
without much discussion, and with no coniicntion ot politu’al 
parties, to these very occasional leipicsts Jor latilication of 
amendments to written constitutions. 

The newer relation of Parliament to the self-governing colonies, 
a relation as settled and established for sixty years lu'foro the 
World War as the relation of the (Vown to Parliament, was tho 
result (1) of Baldwin and La Fontaine’s insistence on their 
conception of responsible government, as oxemplified in tho 
Rebellion Losses Act ; (2) of Elgin’s statesmanlike and com})Ieto 
acceptance of tho claim of Baldwin and La Fontaine and tho 
Liberals of Upper and Lower (Janada ; (3) of tho ace(']itance 
of this claim at tho Colonial Office, and by tho Russell Adminis- 
tration of 1846-1852 ; (4) of Russell and Grey’s justification of 
the new colomal policy in Parliament ; and (5) of tho memorable 
division in the House of Commons of June 16, 1849. 

Acknowledgements of the new position of the self-governing 

^ ‘ There are border lino provinces. India approximates, or did di)])ioxiniag>, 
to agloiified Crown colony 8omo of tho West Indian ooloiues jiOHsess no iitllo 
self-government. But tho mam dividing lino is botwoon hclf-govoming domuiion.s 
and dependencies The former aro more democratic than tho mothoi country 
The latter, in outward appearance <u)d institutions, know little of demoeiac y.’ 
lUd , p. 15. 
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colonies were numerous and frank in the years from 1849 to the 
Confederation of the British North American provinces in 1867. 
They were made in and out of Parliament by men of weight 
and authority. These acknowledgements, moreover, provoked 
no quibbles or objections at Westminster, They were accepted 
as a matter of course ; and it was not until after 1859, the year 
in which the United Provinces estabhshed a protectionist tariff 
against imports from the United Kingdom, that there was public 
expression of misgivings as to the use that the self-governing 
colonies were making of their newly acquired large measure of 
constitutional freedom. 

‘ Canada, in common with the other British provinces in North 
America wrote Grey, in a dispatch to Elgin, dated March 14, 
1851, * now possesses in the most ample and complete manner 
in which it is possible that she should enjoy it, the advantages 
of self-government ^ in all that relates to her internal affairs ’ ^ 

Eighteen months later, September 1852, Grey employed the 
leisure that accrued to him after the Russell Administration had 
come to an end in February 1852, and he was no longer at the 
Colomal Office, in preparing a history of the developments in 
colonial government and economy from 1846 to 1852. 

^ A system of constitutional government, copied from our own,’ 
he then wrote, in his survey of Canada, ‘ has been firmly estab- 
lished and IS universally acquiesced in. Its principles are now 
generally understood and appreciated, and the best evidence of 
the successful workmg of this system of government has been 
afforded by the passing of a variety of useful laws, all tending 
to promote the welfare of the people and the progress of society.’ ^ 

^ Responsible government was conceded to the other British North American 
provinces m the following order : Nova Scotia, 1848 ; Now Biunswick, 1848 ; 
Prmce Edward Island, 1853 ; and Newfoundland, 1855. 

2 Grey, Colomal Policy of Lord John RusselVs Administration, i, p 260 

^ Ibid, -p 269. 

‘ A political civilization, extremely democratic in character, was created (m 
the United Provmces) between 1840 and 1867. With the political and consti- 
tutional opportunities that were afforded by Great Bntam to all the British North 
Amencan provinces in those years, the legislature and statesmen of the United 
Provmces, aided by Governors such as Sydenham, Bagot, Elgin, Head, and 
Monck, created a nation out of two backwoods provinces. Pomtt, Evolution of 
the Dominion of Canada, p. 179 

‘ You can mark durmg that period . . , the extended settlement of your 
country, the development of your mtemal resources and foreign trade, the 
improvement and simplification of your laws, and above all the education which 
the adoption of responsible government has afforded to your statesmen in the 
well-tried ways of the British constitution,’ — Farewell address of Monck, 
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In Parliament at Westminster there were acknowledgements 
of the new powers of the colonial legislatures as exphoit as those 
in Grey’s dispatch to Elgin of March 1861, or m Grey’s survey 
of the colonial policy of the Whig Administration of 1846-1862. 

Newcastle, who was Colonial Secretary for eighteen months 
in the Aberdeen Administration of 1862-1855, was in charge in 
1854 of a Bill, introduced in the House of Lords, making a series 
of democratic changes in the constitution of 1840 of the United 
Provinces. The amendments were made in response to an 
address from the legislature. In acquainting the House of Lords 
with its provisions, Newcastle described the changes desired, 
and intimated that when the Aberdeen Government acceded to 
the petition of the legislature of the United Provinces three 
courses were open to it : 

The Government could have (1) adopted a draft measure 
making these changes in the constitution of the legislature, 
which had been sent over from Canada, and by following this 
course Parhament at Westminster would have settled the question 
for Canada , (2) it could have asked the legislature to pass, and 
to sepd to Westminster, a Bill making these changes, whieh could 
be confirmed by Imperial Act , or (3) Government could ;isk 
Parliament to repeal the sections in the constitution of 1840 
which prevented the legislature Irom making the desired changes 
itself. 

‘ To have adopted the first course ’, Newcastle told the House 
of Lords, ‘ would have been at variance with those principles of 
colonial government which I have endeavoured to carry out 
during the time I have held the seals of the Colonial Office.’ ‘ The 
proper course to pursue ’, he continued, ‘ is to legislate no more 
for the colonies than wo can possibly help. Indeed, I believe 
that the only legislation now required by the colonies consists 
in undomg the bad legislation of former years.’ ^ 

Sir George Grey, cousin of Earl Grey, succeeded Newcastle 
at the Colonial Office in June 1854. From him as Colonial 
Secretary there was an acknowledgement of the new relations 
of Parliament at Westminster and Governments at Whitehall 
towards legislatures in self-governing colomes, that stands out 

Qovemor-General, to the last legislature of the United Piovinces Jourmh of 
<Ae Legialahve Council of Canada, August 16, 1866, p 318 

^ ParUamentanj Debates (House of Lords), Juno 16,1854, 111, cxxwi 497-498. 
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with striMng prominence in Empire history. It has this promi- 
nence because of the proof it affords of the extreme unwillingness 
after 1849 of the Colonial Office and of administrations m Downing 
Street even to appear to be interfermg, or contemplating inter- 
ference, with measures that were pending at the capitals of the 
colonies now of the dominions. 

A member of the House of Commons had moved that a copy 
of a Bill of the legislature of the TJmted Provinces, a Bill for the 
settlement of the long- vexed question of the pubho lands reserved 
for the support first of the Church of England in Canada, and in 
later years of other religious denominations,^ be laid on the table 
of the House of Commons. 

Before 1849 a motion such as this would have been comphed 
with at once, if the Colonial Office were in possession of a copy 
of the Bill. But the Colonial Secretary moved that the motion 
be discharged, in effect that the House of Commons do not caU 
upon the Colomal Office for a copy of the BiU. No copy. Grey 
informed the House, had been forwarded by the Governor- 
General, ‘and’, he added, ‘if the Government should write to 
the colony for a copy, it would look like mterference on their 
part with a measure pending before the colomal legislature.’ ^ 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE PASSING OF THE VETO ON COLONIAL 
LEGISLATION 

Two other important constitutional developments in the 
colonies with responsible government — developments affeotmg 
the veto power as exercised in connexion with measures of 
colomal legislatures— marked the period from the cnsis over the 
Rebelhon Losses Act to the enactment at Westminster of the law of 
1873, which conceded new fiscal freedom to the Austrahan colonies. 

There was no proclamation, at Westminster or elsewhere, of 
these changes, as there was in 1849 of the new relations of the 
Colonial Office and of Parliament to the self-governing colonies. 

^ Stmason’s History of iAe Separation of Church and State in Canada 

(3rded), pp 27-43,83-148. 

**'”**’**^ -Detoea ^ovise of Commons), December 19, 1854, HI, oxxxvi, 
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There was, moreover, no circular dispatched to colonial governors 
from the Colonial Office to announce these changes, as was usually 
the procedure when a new departure in colonial administration 
was made. 

The changes were effected gradually and silently 'Phey 
followed, as a matter of course, in the train of the new colonial 
pohey. The new policy made the changes inevitahlo Without 
them, responsible government could not have reached the 
advanced stage at which it stood when in 1867 the Oomimon 
of Canada came into being. 

The first of these changes affected the power of governors in 
colonies with self-govemment to withhold assent to bills passed 
by the legislatures The second affected the use that the Cabinet 
in Downing Street, acting on the recommendation of the Colonial 
Secretary, made of its power to advise the Crown to withhold 
the Royal Assent from biUs that had been ivsei-ved by governors 
in pursuance of instructions, or to disallow acts of colonial h'gisla- 
tures — ^biUs to which governors had given the Royal Assent. 

Before responsible government Wtus coneedeil, it w.is within 
the ^ower of a governor to giant or withhold the asseuii to any 
bill which had been enacted by tlie legislaturi' : ' and then' were 
certain bills to which a governor could not give the Roy.d Assent - 

The power of a governor to withhold his assent. — to veto a bill, 
and thus mako an end to it— fell at once into desuetude with 
the estabhshment of responsible government for a reason that 
is qiute obvious Responsible govornment automatically trans- 
ferred to the Cabinet nearly all the jiowcrs that under tlie old 
system, the system in existence in the British North Amerioan 
provinces from 1792 to 1841-1849, had been vested in and 
exercised by the governor.'* 

Cf Bvlea and Begitlatiom for Her Majesty's Golonml {^erncf, 184;i, p 7 
® A governor could not give the assent (1) to any bill or ordiuatiw! for thi' 
naturalization of ahens, without a suspending clause dofemiig its o])eiatiou until 
the pleasure of the sovereign was known , (2) to a bill for the divorce of iicisoiis 
joined m holy matrimony ; oi (3) to a bill establishing a title m any poihon to 
lands and real estate originally granted to, or purchased by, aliens .uitocedi'iif. 
to naturalization. Nor could a governor assent to any bill, without authority 
from the Government in London, whezeby any paper, bills, or bills ol iTi'di't 
r^ht be crated or issued, or any alteration inado in the i-iiculatiiig mednun 
of a colony, or to do any act, by grant, deed, conveyance, or otliomise. whi-reliv 
the Queen’s revenue might be lessened or imjiaiic'd ’ A goveinot, inoicovei, 
could not assent to any ordinance or act for raising money liy iiublie or iiiivaui 
lotteries. Ct ib%d •> j • i 

® ‘ Pams are taken that a govemor-goneial to bo apiximled shall be accejit-ible 
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In regard to money bills, it ■will be recalled that there must be 
a recommendation of the purpose and object of a bill of this 
class from the governor, as the representative of the Crown, to 
the lower house of the legislature, before the motion on which 
a money bill is based can be introduced by the mmister on the 
Treasury bench ^ The recommendation from the governor must 
be forthcoming before the Government can place on the order 
paper of the lower house notice that it intends to ask the house 
to adopt a motion as a basis for a money biU. 

Under responsible government, the recommendation from the 
governor became little more than a constitutional form, a pro- 
cedure designed to keep the power of introducing money biUs 
in the lower house of the legislature exclusively in the hands of 
the Government. The Governor-General could not withhold his 
recommendation without bringing himself sharply into conflict 
with the Cabinet and the lower house ; without provoking 
a conflict in which the chances would be infinitesimal that he 
could carry any point on which he was insistmg. 

Once having given his recommendation, the assent of the 
governor to the bill to which this was a prelude became a matter 
of executive routine. Under responsible government it became 
also much the same with general bills introduced into the legisla- 
ture at the mstance of the Cabinet, measures for which the 
recommendation of the Crown is not necessary. It became much 
the same also in respect of biUs introduced mto the legislature 
by private members ® No such bill could be carried through 

to the Canadians, and those "who are appointed know well what is expected of 
them. lake the King, the Governor-General leaves all the ruling in the hands 
of his ministry Like the King, he must find a mimstry that will become respon - 
sible for his acts If it should ever happen that a governor-general acted on his 
own responsibility and could not find a ministiy to take the responsibility, he 
could not remam His usefulness would be gone ’ Riddell, The Conshiuhon of 
Canada^ p 91. Cf. ‘ Evolution of a Colonial Governor,’ Macmillan's Magazine. 
November 1903, p. 53 

1 Money bills must ongmate with the Government. They must begm their 
parliamentary stages m the Lower House. The House can act on them only with 
the leave of the Crown , and the Speaker would decline to leceive a motion 
prelimmary to a money bill, until the recommendation of the Crown had been 
formally communicated to the House. 

‘ The provision which prevents the House passmg any such bill unless it shall 
first have been recommended by message from the Governor-General emphasizes 
the responsibiliiy of the Mimstry for the expenditure of every dollar of public 
money.’ Riddell, op. at , pp 96-96. 

2 ‘ A third opportunity afforded to private members (supporters of the 
Government, not of the Mmistry, and members of the opposition) is that of 
submitting motions to the House m favour of reforms or amendments to the law. 
The fourth is the opportunity open to members of submittmg bills to the House. 
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aU its stages in both houses, unless the Government accorded 
it its support. It then practically became a Government measure 
and the assent of the governor at its final stage became a formality, 
a matter in which the governor had no discretion. 

Under the new procedure, ‘the veto of the governor fell into 
desuetude as completely as the old usage m accordance with 
which the governor was an active member of the oxoeutivo council 
of a colony.^ The veto of the governor feU into desuetude, it 
may be noted, for exactly the same reason as early in the eighteenth 
century the veto of the Crown on biUs passed by Parliament at 
Westminster was thrown into the discard Responsible govern- 
ment, as the term has been used in the colonies now of the 
dominions since 1840, is only a variant of the term parliamentary 
government, as parliamentary government has been understood 
at Westminster since the Revolution of 1688 “ 

After 1849, with the veto of the governor no longer exercisable, 
the only checks on a legislature in a colony with responsible 
government, on a legislature which was acting within l.he written 
or unwritten constitution, wore (1) that in connexion with bills 
which the governor was specifically ordered by his instructions 
to reserve without giving liis assent, and to transnnl, to Loudon 
for the assent or withholding of assent by the Crown, ' aiul (2) the 


ftivato momboia’ bills iiro distniguishod Irom (1) bills oiigin.iting uiih llu) 
^vemment, and (2) piivato bills logisktioii, a description which conipriw's 
divorce bills and bills for the mcoiporation of tiansport, industrial, and financial 
mdertakings, and of oeolosiastioal, ednc.rtional and phihintliroiMc iindnlakinffs.’ 
Pomtt* JSvoluhon of the Doimmon of Oaiiadu^ p 428 
1 Cf. Duko of ^Argyll, Passages fiom the Past, ii, p 412 

^ ‘ The term “ rosiionsiblo government ” is a comparatively new one iii Bniinh 
col^ial history It was not of British |x>litical terminology, ceriamly not acccptocl 
m England as applicable to colonial governments, until (iroat Britain in 
period between 1837 and 1850 at Iasi began to loam the lesson of the American 
.Revolution, and to concede largo powers of self-government to the British Noith 
^encan provinces , then to Australia, New Zealand, and CJapo Colony and 
finally m 1893 to Natal ^ ’ 

‘ The term responsible government ” as now used in British political science 
means that m each dominion there is a parliament and an executive, called the 
Ministry which, like the Ministry in Downmg Street foi the last two coniunow 
is dependent for its tenure on the contmuous support of a majority m the House 
ot Commons, In the oversea dommions, as m the United Kingdom, the executive 
IS often described as the Cabinet The correct term la the Ministry , foi it 
frequently ^ppens, especially at Westminster, that theic arc men in the Ministi v 
who are n^ of the inner committee of the Privy Council which is tcimod thi^ 
t^abmet Pomtt, Evolution of ilie Domimon of Canada, pp 2, 3 
3 Cf ^structions to Edmund Walker Head, Govemor-Oeneral ot ibo Provin <‘(5 
Balmoral (Queen Victom’s residence ni Scotland), Sept^un- 
to 1^, Papers (Canada), 1906, pp. 127-128 , Rule), mul Ueguiatmt^ 

for Her Majesty s Colonial Service, 1843, p 7. * 
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general power of the administration m Downing Street to advise 
the Crown to disallow within a fixed period, usually two years, 
any act of a colonial legislature. 

In the era of crown colony rule, m the days before responsible 
government, the power of withholding assent to reserved bills, 
and the power of disallowing acts of colomal legislatures — powers 
exercised in practice exclusively by the Colonial Office, although 
in theory by the Crown, acting on the advice of the Cabinet — 
were frequently employed under conditions that provoked much 
irritation and discontent in the colonies ^ and also among colonial 
reformers, advocates of seU-govemment for the colomes at 
Westminster. 

‘ It was almost ludicrous ’, said Francis Scott, one of these 
reformers, in the House of Commons on April 16, 1849, ‘ to find 
how, and where, the negative on acts of the colomal assemblies 
rested. If it were not senous, it would be ridiculous that the 
gravest iaterest of the colomsts, havmg been by them debated 
and resolved and passed, should come to a closet in Dowmng 
Street to be determined by the fiat or veto of an unknown 
gentleman ^ If they took the word of the noble earl at the head 
of the Colonial Office,® the mode of procedure was most finfair 
to the colonies, for the veto on the acts of assemblies was decided 
in the most hght and uncertain manner.’ 

‘ The noble earl, in his evidence before the committee on 
miscellaneous estimates last year ’, contmued Scott, who was 
a Conservative member for a Scottish county constituency, 

‘ stated that the veto upon the dehberations of legislative assem- 
blies was decided upon the advice of Mr Wood or Mr Rogers ^ 


^ It appears to be the fashion m Farhament, as well by those in office as by 
the op^ition, to talk about the expediency of allowing the ffistant dependencies 
of the Empire to manage their own concerns. Almost every act of the admmis- 
teafeon belies such an intention Everythmg m the Colonial Office appeals to 
be done m a spint of supercilious despotism, not with a desire to conciliate, but 
to alienate the best and most loyal feehngs of the colonials ’ Letor from a 
memwr of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, wntten m October 1848 
^ by ^^ois Swtt m the House of Commons, April 16, 1849, Parltamemaii 
ijeocaes. III, civ, 318 

particle of the coloDial legislation on all subjects, great and small, is 
sent home for alliance or disallowance by what is, m fact, a seciet tribunal.’ — ^ 

III, cxxii, 1139. Cf. 

53 ^ Colonial Governor’, Macmillan^ a Magazine, November 1903, 

3 Grey, 1846-1852 

■mL IVedenok Eogers Rogers, who was created a peer in 1871, 

was Under Secretary for the Colonies, 1860-1871. He was Herman Menvale’s 
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by the Secretary of State. Who were those gentlemen ? Annuity 
et totum nviu tremefedt Olympum Should the authority which 
extended from pole to pole be hid up three pairs of stairs in 
a cul de sac in Westminster ? Such proceedings destroyed con- 
fidence, irritated opposition, and created disgust and indignation. 
It was hardly decent or creditable to this country that matters 
of the greatest importance to the colonies should be decided 
at the suggestion of persons who were hardly known to the 
parties thus affected, and who at the same time were altogether 
irresponsible.’ ^ 

A beneficent change in the exercise in Downing Street of the 
power of withholding assent and of the power of disallowance 
gradually resulted from the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment, and from the new attitude at Whitehall and at Westmmster 
toward the legislatures of the self-governing colonics. 

The veto in Dowmng Street on bills of colonial legislaturos did 
not fall into desuetude as completely and as lustantancously as 
the veto of governors at the capitals of the autonomous colonies. 
Its passing in Downing Street was not so ciiiuik or so well inarki'd 
as the passing of the veto of the Crown on bills of the Imjierial 
Parhament Its disappearance was more gi’adual , but foi a 
generation before the beginning of the now era in Empire history 
that was inaugurated with the World War the veto formerly 
exercised in Downing Street on bills of colonial legislatures had 
been so long forgotten that parliaments in the dominions passed 
biUs Tvith as little apprehension of a veto as Parliament at 
Westminster, where the veto of the Crown, though thi'catcned 
by George III in 1774, and again by George IV in 1829, has not 
been exercised since the days of Queen Anne.^ 

In the United Provinces, which in the years from 1841 to 18(56 
invariably led the way in the movements for larger constitutional 
freedom for all the colonies, there were after 1849 no conflicts 

successor as permanent Under-Secretary. ‘ 1 am now in possession of a Urge 
fust-floor room [at the (Dolonial Office] looking out on the park , badly furnished, 
but furniture has been ordered consonant with the dignity of an assistant Under- 
secretary. , I have been to the emigration office to Wood ’ — li^odenok Kogers, 
to Miss Bogers, May 28, 1846 G. E. Marmdin, Letters of Frederic Lord Jilaedijord, 
pp. 130-132 

1 Parliamentary Debates (House of Oommons), April 16, liklO, III, eiv, .‘{21 

® Cf Lash, The Worhmg of Federal InsbUitivons in Canada, p[) 83-815 , Keith, 
Responsible Oovemment in the Dominions, p. 240 , Kiddoll, op at , p. 97, and 
note XIX, p. Ill , James Anson Farrer, The Monarchy in Politics, pji. 82, 128. 

1569 29 „ 
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with the Colonial Office orer the exercise of the power of dis- 
allowance. There was in these years a series of protests from 
the Colonial Office against bills of the legislature of the United 
Provmces. Nearly all, if not all, of these protests were against 
tanfiE biUs.^ 

The protests, often of great length, were made either because 
the tariff bills embodied differential duties or discriminatory 
duties in favour of Canadian manufactures and against manu- 
factures imported from the United Kingdom. The most important 
of them were in the years from 1846 to 1859. There was vigour 
in the propaganda for an empire based on free trade m these 
years ; and no colonial secretaries were more zealous for the 
propaganda than Grey and Newcastle, although Kimberley 
worked hard for what in these pages has been described as the 
second division of the propaganda, that against differential duties, 
which was continued from 1859 to 1873. 

It was, however, characteristic of the Colomal Office in the 
forties and fifties of the mneteenth century to discriminate with 
nicety between colomes to which only protests could be addressed 
and colonies with which it was safe to disallow legislation, or 
otherwise ignore the wishes of the colonists expressed through 
their legislatures or through the medium of pubhc petitions or 
memorials ^ 

Proof of this discrimination, of which there were at times 
outspoken complamts in the House of Commons at Westminster, 
is afforded (1) by the disallowance by Grey in 1849 of the Act 
of the Legislature of New Brunswick for the payment of bounties 
to encourage the cultivation and preparation of hemp , (2) by 
the experience of Pnnce Edward Island m 1851 with the Act for 
bounties for fishermen , and (3) by Grey’s attempt of 1849 to 
establish convict settlements in the Cape of Good Hope against 
the strongest protests of Cape colonists 

Adderley complamed in the House of Commons, on March 29, 
1849, that Grey had attempted to estabhsh the system of trans- 
portation to Cape Colony, not only without the consent but even 


1 The protests are given in the Appendices in the order m which they were 
made by the Colonial OfQce. 

® For a characterization of the attitude of Grey m 1845-1852 toward New 
Zealand in the years preceding the establishment of responsible government there, 
olonial Governor,’ MaomiOan's Magazine, November 1903, 
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without consulting the wishes of the colony. The Colonial 
Secretary of the Bussell Administration had, moreover, Adderley 
further complained, proceeded with his convict settlement plan 
against the general and strong remonstrance of the colony.’- 
‘ I appeal to the house continued Adderley, ‘ against the 
impohcy of treating our dependencies in such a manner. I appeal 
against the gross injustice of selecting a weak dependency upon 
which to try this experiment, instead of applying the principle 
impartially to all of them.’ ® 


CHAPTER IX 

FACTORS AND INFLUENCES THAT RESTRICTED THE 
VETO ON COLONIAL LEGISLATURES 

Fobtuxately for the development of responsible govoriiniont 
in the -widest sense of the term , for the development in the colonics 
now of the dominions of political civilizations after tiie model 
of th,e political civilization of the United Kingdom , for the 
permanence of the connexion between the dominions and the 
United Kmgdom , and fortunately also for the record of political 
achievement of people under British sovereignty from the 
American Revolution to the World War,® the United Provinces 
never were in the category of colonics that Adderley had in mind 
in his sharp criticism of Grey of March 27, 1849 
At no time from 1841 to 1867 could the United Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada bo described as a weak dependency. 
The United Provinces were never in the category with New 

1 ‘ Earl Grey claimed it as a ment that uunistors had confoiicd on Sir George 
Grey, m New Zealand (Governor 1840-1853). the power of a dictator ’ Ihid 
With a comic want of penetration the Secretary of State (Grey) apologized 
(m the House of Lords in 1848) to the Governor for throwmg on his shoulders 
the burden of personal rule James Colher, Sir George Grey, p ,'58. 

® Parliamentary Dd>ates (House of Commons), March 27, 1849, cm, 137,3 
» ‘ As a result of the colonial statesmanship that pressed these dem.uids and 
the statesmanship at ^R^estmmster that conceded them, responsible govoinmont 
for all the colonies that are now of the dominions had been established foi at 
least two decades before 1914 , and its establishment, and the success which has, 
attended it in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Newfoundland, 
is the greatest political achievement of people under British rule in the 140 ycaii^ 
between the American Revolution and the war botwoon Gioat Britain and hci 
allies and the Teutonic Powers ’ Pomtt, Evohitmi of Uw Dommimi of Vmutdn 

p 12. , 
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Zealand from 1846 to 1863, the years when Sir George Grey, 
a governor recruited from the Royal Navy, was established there 
by Earl Grey with the powers of a dictator. Nor were the 
Canadian provinces in the category with Cape Colony at the 
time of the popular uprising at Simonstown, against the landing 
there of convicts from England and Ireland.^ 

South Carolina from the American Revolution to the Civil 
War of 1861-1866 was often described as the gamecock State 
of the American Republic. The same description can appro- 
priately be applied first to Upper and Lower Canada of 1791- 
1841, and also to these provinces in the years when they were 
united under the constitution of 1840. 

It was these provinces that from the Quebec Act of 1791 to 
Confederation made most of the constitutional history of what is 
now the Dominion of Canada. In this respect no provinces in 
any of the dominions have more beneficially affected the colomal 
policy of Great Britain. The modem era of colonial policy, the 
frmts of which were the loyal, unstmting, and whole-hearted 
support of Great Britain in the war with Germany, had its 
beginnmgs between 1837 and 1846 in what are to-day the 
central and most thickly populated provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada.^ 

Many and various influences tended to give Upper and Lower 
Canada of 1791-1841 this pre-eminence m fashioning the pohticaJ 
development of Great Bntain’s oversea dommions, in impressing 
themselves on the pohtical civihzation of the Empire in the era 
that extended from the American Revolution to the World War. 

Among these influences were the proximity of the United States 
in the growing and assertive penod of the American republic ; ® 
the movement in England toward democracy, gradual but always 
progressing ; the virility of the men in Upper and Lower Canada, 
mostly men of Scottish birth or ancestry, who were the popular 
leaders in the constituencies, in the newspaper press, and in the 
popularly elected houses of the legislature ; the instinct of these 
men for self-govemment as agamst subordination to rule from 

. ‘ Evolution of a Colonial Governor,’ MaemiUan’s Magazine, November 

1903, p 49 ; J, Collier, Sw George Grey, p 68. 

It was 1872 before responsible government was conceded to Cape Colony. 

In 1849 lie European population was not much m excess of 166,000 
* Cf. Pomtt, JSvohUion oj the Dominion of Ocmada, p 23. 

® Cf. Alpheus Todd, PaHtamentary Government in the British Colonies, p 184. 
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Downing Street ; their abihty to realize what they wanted from 
the Colonial Office or from Parliament at Westminster, why 
they wanted it, and how it could be obtained. 

These were the charactenstics of Papineau and William Lyon 
Mackenzie, of Baldwin and La Fontame, of Sullivan and Buchanan, 
of Cayley and Galt, of George Brown, and to a largo extent also 
they were the characteristics of Macdonald, Cartier, and Rose, 
the Conservative leaders of the era of 1850-1866. 

There were racial differences in the United Provinces that were 
fortunately not characteristic of any of the Australasian colonies 
of this period. Party strife between Tories and Radicals was 
more bitter in the United Provinces than it ever was after the 
middle of the eighteenth century in the United Kingdom, not 
even excepting the bitterness of party conflict in England and 
Scotland that characterized the years from the war with France 
of 1793-1814 to the first great reform of the system of ])arlia- 
mentary representation in 1832 ^ 

But the differences between men of British and men ol Fioucli 
origin, active in the pohtical life of the United Provinces, never 
hindered the progress of the movement for resi>onsil)Ji' govern- 
ment' and autonomy. The Liberals of Upper Oauiula and tlu' 
Liberals of the French province worked together in tlu' critical 
years of the movement. They worked together also from 185 1 
to 1854, years during which democratic amendments wore made 
at Westmmstcr, at the instance of the colonial legislature, to the 
constitution of 1840 ; and during which also an end was made 
by the legislature of the clergy reserves, which for half a century 
had vexed the political and religious life of Upper Uanada and 
to a great degree had hindered the economic dovolopmeut of the 
Enghsh-speaking province. 

After the crisis of the Rcbelhon Losses Act, the Tones accepted 
responsible government. They, too, in the years from 1850 to 
1866 worked for its advancement. It was a Tory Government, 
the Cartier-Macdonald Admimstration, it will be remembered, 
that forced the issue of the Galt tariff and placed the Palmerston 
Government m Downing Street in such a position that it had no 
alternative but concession of the surprisingly largo measure of 
fiscal freedom that the Admimstration at Toronto then demanded 
The Liberals were opposed to protectionist tariffs. The Liberal 
Cf. Pomtt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada ^ pp 84, 
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paarty in Canada continuously opposed protection in any form 
from 1858 to 1896. But had Newcastle recommended dis- 
allowance of the Tariff Act of 1859, there would inevitably have 
been a coalition of political parties at Toronto in defence of the 
principle of responsible government. 

There was, it must be recalled, in Upper and Lower Canada at 
any time from 1840 to 1866 a larger population of European 
origin, English, Scottish, Irish, and French, than the combined 
population of all the other self-governing colonies. Upper Canada 
in 1842 had a population of 487,000 ; in 1848 of 725,000. In 
Lower Canada in 1844 there was a population of 697,000, and 
m 1851 of 890,000.^ 

Cities were comparatively numerous. Urban populations 
stimulated the establishment and maintenance of an efficient 
newspaper press. On their editorial pages the newspapers of 
Toronto and Montreal, Hamilton and Quebec, and of the other 
cities of Upper and Lower Canada, were extremely partisan, 
and they were bitter in their attacks on political opponents ® 
But for those tunes the reporting of debates m the legislature 
and of political conventions and mass meetings was peculiarly 
well done. Good reportmg in any country and at any* time 
is at the basis of popular political education , for newspaper 
reporters who are efficient shorthand writers, and who are loyal 
to their craft and to its best traditions of pubhc service, are 
the text-book makers of popular political education. 

The existence in Upper and Lower Canada m 1841-1866 of 
comparatively numerous cities, and improvements in railway 
and water commumcation durmg the last twenty years of the 
period, also made the organization of political agitation less 
difficult than m colonies such as those of Australasia, in which 
cities were few and wide apart and in which the occupations of 
the people were whoUy agricultural or pastoral. 

In these geographic, racial, poHtical, personal, social, and 
material conditions hes the explanation of the fact that after 
1849 there were singularly few disallowances of Acts of the 
legislature of Upper and Lower Canada.® Even from Grey, the 


^ Uf. Uwmis of Oanada, 1870-1871, iv, 

rr* 5^ S Notes on PvMwi SiOnects Made JChmna a Tour of the 

United States and Canada (1852), pp. 234-236. ^ a j. our oj vie 

JiJy^87^ p. S?*”’ * Colonies,’ Nineteenth Century, 
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most didactic and combative of statesmen ^ — a Colonial Secretary 
who more than any of his successors from 1862 to 1895 was 
alert and aggressive in the propaganda for fiscal systems in the 
self-governing colonies based, as in the United Kingdom, on the 
principle of free trade — ^there were only protests against Tariff 
Acts with differential duties. Protests were continued for thirteen 
or fourteen years after Grey had left the Colonial Office, They 
were continued to the eve of Confederation. But despite these 
protests not one of the Tariff Acts of the United Provinces from 
1847 to 1866 was disallowed, or denied the Royal Assent by Grey 
or by any of his successors at the Colonial Office.^ 

The exercise of the power of withholding assent or of dis- 
allowance seriously vexed none of the provinces now of the 
Dominion of Canada after Grey’s tenure of the Colonial Office, 
1846-1852, came to an end ; ® and it was not until after (Jon- 
federation, not until as late as 1876, that the exerciBe of the jiowcr 
to withhold assent to a bill that had been reserved by the 
Governor-General or to disallow an Act to whicli the governor 
had given his assent at the end of its stages in the legislature, 
was strongly assailed from Canada 

It was then an instruction to govornors-general at Ottawa to 
transmit to London lor the Royal Assent bills coming withm 
several clearly defined categories, rather than the refusal of 
assent to, or disallowance of any particular bills of the Dominion 
Parliament,^ that provoked Blake’s memorandum of July 1876. 
The Blake memorandum, adopted as a minute of council by the 

1 Cf. zhd,p 170 

® Nova Scotia from 1845 to 1867 ranked with the United Provincoa as a strong 
province with a virile political life. It had loaderH, men like flowo and Tupinn’, 
who were not averse from contest with tho Ooloiual Oflico , «ind in Halifax 
there were newspapers that were of much service to the movomont for rosponsiblo 
government Next to the United Provinces, Nova 8cotia, among the Bn (ash 
North American provinces, had tho largest part in tho development of provincial 
autonomy Cf Pomtt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, p, 74. 

® It was Grey who disallowed the Prince EdwarJ Island Fishermen’s Bounty 
Act of 1861, an Act that was subsequently allowed by Pakington, Giey’s successor 
at the Colonial Office Cf Journals of the House of Assembly (Pi nice Edward 
Island), 1863, Appendix F 30 It was Grey who objected to the Now Brunswick 
Act of 1847 for bounties to encourage the cultivation of hemp. Statutes of New 
Brunsmek {10 ViGt,o 32, s 1); Grey, Colonial Policy, i, j) 279. 

^ From Confederation to 1876 only five bills passed by Parliament at Otiawa- 
bills that had been reserved— wore cushioned at Whitehall, and in the case of 
three of these bills in respect of which there was an exorcise of ilie ])ow<u of veto, 
the prmciple was subsequently embodied in a law of tho Dominmn Parliament 
Cf Return of Bills disallowed presented to tho House of Isolds, August 2, 1891. 
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Liberal Government at Ottawa of 1873-1 878, is another landmark 
in the constitutional history of the Dominion , ^ for it resulted 
in a drastic and liberalizing revision of the commission and 
instructions to Lorne,^ when in October 1878 he was appointed 
Governor-General of Canada.® 

There were similar revisions of instructions, as opportunity 
offered, to governors of other colonies with responsible government, 
although it was 1895 before there was an end to all statutory pro- 
vision estopping the Australian colomes from enacting tariffs 
with differential duties — ^tariffs with a view to reciprocity agree- 
ments with any British colonies, or reciprocity treaties with any 
non-British country that might deem it to its advantage to 
enter into an agreement of this character with an Australian 
colony.^ 

From 1878 the practice of reserving Bills of colonial legislatures 
and transmitting them to London for the assent of the Crown 
was curtailed practically to the point at which the old usage 
became nearly obsolete. It became obsolete after 1878 because 
it was the policy of Downmg Street — ^a pohcy to which it was 
impelled by the insistence of Blake and the Mackenzie Govern- 
ment at Ottawa — to rely upon the prerogative of disallow'ance 
as a sufficient security against the enactment of any measure by 
a colonial legislature of such a character as to call for the inter- 
position of the veto of the Crown.^ 

1 Cf. Quick and Garran, The Annotated ConshtuUon of the Australian Common* 
weoMh, pp 692-693 

2 Duke of Argyll, 1900-1914. 

2 ‘ In 1876-1877, as the result of much correspondence between my predecessor 
(Earl of Carnarvon) and the Dominion Government, the instructions issued to 
Lord Dufferm’s successor were thoroughly revised, and in that revision the clause 
specifying certam classes of Bills, among them being Bills imposing differential 
duties, as those which should be reserved for Her Majesty’s approval were 
omitted’ — Sir Michael Hicks-Beach (afterwards Lord St Aldwyn), Colonial 
Secretary 1878-1880, House of Commons, March 20, 1879 Parhamentaru 
Ddiates, III, ccxliv, 1312, 

^ It will be recalled that the Amending Act of 1873 to the Australian Govern- 
ment Act of 1850 made possible only agreements by Australian colonies with 
each other or with New Zealand Ihirther it will be recalled that in the penod 
from 1873 to the second Amending Act in 1895, which removed all statutory 
prohibition of differential duties, not a single reciprocity agreement was effected 
by any of the Australasian colonies. 

® Cf. Todd, Parliamentary Government in the British Colonies, p 182 



CHAPTER X 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND THE VETO 

Colonies of the dominions gcograplucally divided themsolves 
into three groups : the British North American group, the 
Australasian group, and the South African group. This division 
also follows the order of their development. After the American 
Revolution colonization and the development of pohtical civiliza- 
tion proceeded first m the British North Amencan provinces , 
then in the Australasian colonies, and finally in Cape Colony and 
Natal, the oldest of the colomes now of the Union of South 
Africa. 

With the order of development and the history of oacli group 
in mind, it is not difficult to estimate approximately the part of 
each group in the struggle for the constitutional, fiscal, and 
diplomatic freedom that all the dominions now enjoy As will 
have been realized the British North American provinces bore 
much the largest part of the struggle for responsible govin nim'nt 
and fiscal freedom, and nearly the whole of the burden of tlu' 
struggle for diplomatic freedom 

There were men in the pohtical life of the Australian colonies, 
men of prominence, who, like Galt, Blake, and Tuppor in Camula, 
held that the self-govermng colonies should have the power of 
making treaties direct with foreign Powers. There wci’e other 
men of equal prominence at the political capitals of the Australian 
colomes, who, on this question, hold views similar to those 
expressed at the colonial conference at Ottawa in 185)4 by 
Francis B. Suttor, at one time President of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales, who represented this colony at the 
Ottawa conference. ‘ We aU feel ’, said Suttor, ‘ so long as wo 
belong to Great Britain we must make all our appeals to a foreign 
power through the proper authorities, and those authorities are 
the home government.’ ^ 

The view thus expressed by the representative of New South 
Wales at the conference of 1894 would seem to have been the 
view that was most generally held in the Australian colonies ; for it 
was endorsed at the Ottawa conference by Nicholas Fitzgerald, 
^ Official Report, Colonial Conference at Ottawa, 1894, p 4. 
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representative of Tasmania, who recalled a discussion of the 
treaty-making power at the Confederation convention at Sydney 
in 1891.1 

‘We had a long and animated debate at the Confederation 
convention Fitzgerald told the Ottawa conference, ‘ as to this 
point, and the colonies were distinctly of the opinion that the 
unity of the Empire would receive a blow if any power were given 
in the Confederation BiU, allowing them to make special treaties.^ ^ 

The Australian colonies had their part, and quite an important 
part, in the intercolonial movement origmating in Canada in 
1894, for freeing the colonies from commercial treaties made by 
Great Britain before 1878.^ But colonies in the Australian group, 

^ ‘ The memorable convention met m Sydney in March 1891. I call it 
“ memorable ” because it was beyond all dispute the most august assembly that 
Australia had ever seen, and because the majority of its members were men who 
yielded to none of their compatriots m their fitness to do the work which had 
to be done . , Their number meluded all the prime ministers of Austraha and 
nme others. They had been elected by all the parliaments of the colonies, and 
therefore in a constitutional sense they represented all the people of Australia ’ 
Sir Henry Parkes, Fifty Years in the Making of Australian History, ii, p 366 1 
cf. Quick and Garran, Annotated Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, 
pp. 123-124 

^ Official Report, Colonial Conference at Ottawa, 1894, p 79 

^ Cf. ihid , p. 6 ^ 

‘ If we are proposmg to modify our tariff in order to extend our commercial 
relations, we must of necessity pray the Government to put an end to the treaties 
which now give Belgium and Germany the nghtof commgm on the most-favoured- 
nation clause, if we mclude Great Bntam. Without Great Britain bemg included 
I see no chance of inducing the Parliaments of Victona or Tasmania to consent 
to such modification ’ Fitzgerald, representative of Tasmania, at Ottawa Con- 
ference, 1894, Official Report, p 5. 

Five of the Australian colonies — New South Wales, Victona, South Australia, 
Queensland, and Tasmania — ^were represented at the Ottawa conference, at 
which a resolution was adopted expressing the opmion ‘ that any provisions in 
existing treaties between Great Bntam and any foreign power which prevent the 
self-govemmg dependencies of the Empire &om entenng into agreements of 
commercial reciprocity with each other, or with Great Bntam, should be removed ’ 
Official Report, p 2 

The treaties that the colonies asked should be denounced (1) did not prevent 
differential treatment by the United Kmgdom of the colonies; (2) they did 
prevent differential treatment by colonies in favour of the United Kmgdom ; (3) 
they did not prevent differential treatment by colonies in favour of each other ’ 
Ibid,, p, 5 

Two steps were necessary on the part of the Impenal Government to give 
effect to the resolution of the Ottawa conference : (1) a simple amendment to 
the Austrahan Government Act of 1850 repealmg the whole of section 31, part 
of which was repealed m 1873 , and (2) the denunciation of the treaties with 
Belgium and Germany and of similar treaties with eighteen or nmeteen other 
powers The amendment to the Act of 1850 was made by Parliament at West- 
nunster in 1895* But, as will be recalled, the commercial treaties were not 
denounced until the hand of the Impenal Government was forced by the enact- 
ment of the British preferential tanff at Ottawa m April 1897. 
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for reasons which have been outlined, had no part in the struggle 
of 1848-1907 for the right of dnect representation in the negotia- 
tion of commercial treaties. 

Moreover, in the era of colonial history that ended with tho 
war of 1914-1918 only the British North American provinces now 
of the Dominion of Canada, Newfoundland, and Capo Colony 
ever exercised the power of treaty making Cape Colony has 
a place in the history of the movement for diplomatic freedom, 
by reason of its negotiation of a South African customs umon 
in 1889. 

Apart from its success in this instance, apart from its insistence 
upon the exercise of a diplomatic freedom that before 1889 had 
been conceded, or partially conceded, to all the British North 
American provinces, to Newfoundland, as well as to Upper and 
Lower Canada and to the three Maritime Provinces, and after 
1867 to the Domuuon, neither Cape Colony nor Natal had any 
conspicuous place in the movement of 1840-1907 for constitu- 
tional, fiscal and diplomatic freedom for tho colomcs 

These three movements owed tho success they had achieved 
by 1873 largely, but not entirely, to the struggle for autonomy 
in the British North American provinces, and in ]>articular to 
the struggle for larger powers that to a great extent constitutes 
the political history of the United Provinces from the union of 
1841 to Confederation 

But whUo much of the freedom that accrued to the colonies 
now of the dominions was thus won by the continuous, persistent 
and well-directed efforts of the provinces in the North American 
group, the Australasian colonies had none the less a distinct and 
obviously serviceable part in the struggle that finally gave the 
dominions the status of nation within tho Empire. 

It was the Australasian colonies that ended the use by Great 
Britam of her oversea possessions as penal settlements, and 
thereby reversed one of the most deplorable mistakes in the 
colonial pohcy of Great Britain of the sixty years that followed 
the American Revolution. The Australian colomes had, as has 
been recalled, their part in the movement for the freeing of the 
autonomous colonies from commercial treaties made by Great 
Britain ; and it was the Australian colonies, as will have been 
realized, that revolted against provisions in their wnttcn con- 
stitutions that hampered their fiscal freedom. 
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What is of equal importance m this survey of the passing of 
the veto power over colonial legislatures — ^the veto as exercised 
by the governor and the veto as exercised at Downing Street — 
it was the Australian colonies that most directly and most 
persistently assailed the veto power in London. They assailed 
it nearly thirty years before the Dominion of Canada in 1876 
frankly told the Colonial Office that the large power that could 
be exercised by the governor in reserving bills, sending them to 
London for the assent of the Crown, was inconsistent with the 
status of the Dominion and not in keeping with its dignity. 

Responsible government was estabhshed m New South Wales 
in 1850 and in Victoria and South Australia in 1854. It seems 
to have been taken for granted m these colonies that with 
responsible government the power of withholding the assent of 
the Crown, and the power of disallowance, like the veto of the 
governor, would at once faU mto desuetude. 

The Colonial Office was not disposed to accept this view of 
what responsible government involved , and in September 1854, 
it was at issue with the Australian colonies on this question. 
Lord Blachford, at this time Frederic Rogers, and assistant 
Under Secretary at the Colonial Office, described to one of his 
correspondents the attitude of the Colonial Office toward the 
claims of the Austrahan colonies for an end to the veto, a sub- 
division of the movement for larger constitutional powers that, 
as has been indicated, was until 1876, the time of the Blake 
memorandum, pecuharly an Austrahan demand. 

* Till lately ’, wrote Rogers, m an intimate letter dated 
September 15, 1854, ‘ I have been at work on the largest question 
I have had yet, bemg httle less than a legislative declaration of 
independence on the part of the Austrahan colonies The 
successive Secretaries of State ^ have been biddmg for popularity 
with them by offering to let them have their own way , and in 
professed pursuance of these offers they [New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Austraha] have sent home laws which may 
be shortly described as placing the administration of the colony 
in a Mimstry dependent on the representative assembly, and 
abolishing the Queen’s right of disallowing colonial Acts.’ ® 

Grey, 184^1852 , Paikmgton, afterwards Lord Hampton, Februaiy- 
Becember 1862 ; Newcastle, Becember 1862-June 1864 ; and Georae Grey. 
July 1854-February 1866 s 

® Marmdm, Letters of Lord Blachford, p 167. 
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Blachford, during at least seventeen years of his quarter of 
a century of service at the Colonial Office, was firmly convinced 
that the destiny of the self-govemmg colomes was independence. 
He held that the function of the Colonial Office was to .sceuro 
that the connexion of the colonies with Great Britain, while it 
lasted, should be profitable to both parties, and that tho sejiara* 
tion, when it came, should be as ‘ amicable as possible 
These views Blachford expressed in a memorandum written after 
his retirement from the offiee of permanent Under Secretary ; * 
and he gave utterance to exactly similax views in his letter of 
September 1864, when obviously he was surprised at the audacity 
■ of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Austraha, in demanding 
that there should be no more disallowance in London of Acts of 
the colonial legislatures. 

‘ What remains to complete colonial independence excjc^it 
command of land and sea forces he wrote, ‘ I don’t (juit(' see ’ 

‘ I shall he continued, ‘ be interested to see what comes of it. 
It IS a great pity that, give as much as you vail, you (ian’l. plemse 
the colomsts with anytlung short of absolute indeix'iuleuee , so 
that it is not easy to say how you arc to aee(.)inphsh what w(‘ are, 
I suppose, all looking to — ^the eventual jiaituig company on good 
terms ’ ^ 

Two reasons may be adduced to explain why so (jmelcly alttr 
the concession of responsible govemmenl. to the Australian 
colonies these colonies assailed the veto in London - why, in 
the history of the movement for constitutional freedom, t.he 
Austrahan colonies had a more distinct place in the movement 
against the veto as exercised in Downing Street than the British 
North Amencan provinces of 1840-18(57 
There was no long or continuous struggle in the Austrahan 
colonies for responsible government, as there was in the Britash 
North American provinces from 1828 to 1849 All the Austra- 
lasian colomes succeeded to responsible government almost auto- 
matically as the result of the culmination in 1849, over the 
Rebelhon Losses Act, of the twenty years’ struggle in Upper and 
Lower Canada and of the shorter struggle to the same end ui 
Nova Scotia. 

The second reason for the prominence of the Australian colonies 
in the movement against the veto in Downing Street, and for tho 
1 Ibid., ‘ Last Years of My Official Life,’ pp 295-305. » fbul,, p 168 , 
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lesser part that the British North Americaii provmees had in 
this subdivision of the movement for constitutional reform, 
would seem to lie in the fact that the veto as exercised in London 
did not come into the realm of practical politics in the United 
Provinces. 

These provinces, in the years from 1846 to 1866, became quite 
accustomed to protests from the Colonial Office agamst bills or 
acts of the legislature. But they had comparatively httle 
experience of protests being followed by the exercise of the 
veto. Not one of the fiscal measures of the United Provinces 
of the years from 1847 to 1866, certainly no bill to which any 
provincial government attached much value, was vetoed in 
London. The power of the veto in London was consequently 
regarded in Upper and Lower Canada as an academic question 
as distinct from an issue that thrust itself into practical politics. 

Governments of the United Provinces, moreover, were intensely 
practical in all their movements for larger powers. They moved 
only when they experienced the imperative need of larger powers 
in their day by day business. This was true of their insistence 
on responsible government, and on power to enact tariffs with 
differential duties. Differential duties were necessary to success 
in negotiatmg for reciprocity with the United States, and in 
estabhshmg reciprocity with the Mantime Provinces. 

It was true also of the demand of the United Provinces for 
a full and unrestncted apphcation of the Declaratory Act of 
1778 to their finance, and of their demand for complete control 
of the postal system of the provmees. It was equally true of 
their immediately successful demand of 1868-1859 for power to 
enact tariffs with duties for the protection of Canadian industnes. 

It was essentially true also of the movement, first by the 
Umted Provmees, then by all the British North American 
provinces represented at the Quebec conference of 1865, and 
finally by the Dominion of Canada, for direct representation 
in the negotiation of reciprocity treaties. Both the Umted 
Provinces and the Domimon — ^the United Provmees in 1864, 
and the Dominion in 1887 — ^had been told from Washington 
that it would be to their advantage if they could arrange for 
Canadian representation at Washington in regard to questi o ns 
which were peculiarly Canadian in their scope and interest.^ 

^ Seward, Secretary of State in 1864, desired the appointment of a pohtioal 
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The United Provinces never pressed for an additional power for 
which they had not obvious and immediate need ; and they 
never successfully sought a power which they did not promptly 
bring into service. Desire to possess power which might be 
serviceable — ^power which tended toward the status of nation 
within the Empire — seems to have been a characteristic of the 
Australian colonies. They were scarcely in possession of respon- 
sible government before they began to assail the veto power in 
London, although they could in 1854 have had little or no experi- 
ence of its exercise under responsible government.^ 

Moreover, after an agitation extending over five or six years 
for freedom to enact tariffs with differential duties with a view 
to reciprocity agreements, no reciprocity agreements were 
effected for at least twenty years after the power to enact such 
tariffs had been obtained under the Imperial Act of 1873 for all 
the Australian colomes under responsible government 

agent of Canada at Washington, Cf. A. Mackenzie, L'tje of George Brovm, 
p. 83 

Bayard, Secretary of State in the Cleveland Admin isiiation of 1885-1881), 
made a stronger plea for direct negotiation with C<wiada than Sowaid had done 
m 1864 ‘ In the very short mtexview afToidod by youi visit/ \vTot<» Bayuid to 

Tuppef, on May 21, 1887, ‘ 1 lefericd to tho oinbiUiaHsmont arising out of the 
gradual practical emancipation ot Canada from tlu^ coutiol of tho mothoi country, 
and the consequent assumption by that community of attrihut<^« of autoiiomouH 
and separate soveioignty, not, however, distinct fiom the Kmpue of <h<‘at 
Britain The awkwardness of thw imperfectly developed sov<*icignty is fell, 
most strongly by the United States, which cannot have formal ^(^IatlonH with 
Canada except indirectly and as a colonial dejiendoncy of the Jintiwh Ciown ; 
and nothing could better illustiato the embarrassment aiming fiom this amorphous 
condition of things than the volumes of correspondence jmblishi'd siwcrally tins 
year relating to the fisheries, by the United States, Great Ih*itam, and tlie 
Government of the Dominion of Canada The time lost m this tiioumlooution, 
although often most regiettable, was the least pai t of tho difiiculty. The nidi r(H‘t- 
ness of appeal and reply was the most serious feature, oiulmg, as it did, voiy 
unsatisfactorily It is evident that tho commcicial inteKOuxse betwo<‘n the 
inhabitants of Canada and those of tho United States has grown into too vast 
proportions to be exposed much longer to this woidy triangiilai duel, and inon^ 
direct and responsible methods should be resorted to ’ Tupper, Recollect ion, s of 
Sixty Years, pp 177-178 

1 Cf table of acts of colonial legislatuies disallowed and ot bills to which the 
assent of the Crown was withheld. Quick and Garian , The Annotated Constitution 
oj the Australian Commonwealth, pp 694-698 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE LAST STAGE OP THE VETO 

Even on the eve of the war, as the relations of the dominions 
stood to Great Britain, it conld not be said that the power of 
disallowance in London of acts of colonial parliaments had 
fallen completely into desuetude. It could not be said that this, 
the last of three checks on legislation in the colonies, had become 
obsolete, like the power of a governor to veto a bill, or the power 
of a governor, acting always on his detailed instructions, to 
transmit bills in certain categones to London for the assent 
of the Crown. 

But from 1849 to 1914, and especially after 1878, when at 
the instance of the Dominion of Canada there was a drastic 
revision of instructions to governors, the history of the power 
of disallowance of Acts of colonial parliaments that had received 
the assent of the governor as the representative of the Crown 
was the history of a constitutional power, at one time in much 
service, that was travelling slowly, but surely, toward dis- 
appearance. 

The power of disallowance in these sixty-five years moved 
toward the discard stage , and moved at an accelerated pace in 
the last three decades of this eventful period in British colonial 
history It moved toward desuetude for exactly the same reason 
that the veto of the governor, and the power of withholding the 
Royal Assent to reserved biUs, feU into the limbo of political 
institutions that have outhved their usefulness. 

Disallowance of Acts of colonial legislatures gradually, but 
manifestly, became inconsistent with responsible government It 
was inconsistent with the power and dignity of colonies with the 
status of nation within the Empire. It became as much out of 
keeping with the growing and unassailable constitutional power 
of a dominion like Canada, or the Commonwealth of Australia, 
as the exercise to-day of the veto of the Crown on legislation at 
Westminster would be antagonistic to the usages and traditions 
that have developed at Westminster as the result of two centuries 
of government by Parliament and Cabinet. 

]^y-one bills passed by parliaments in Canada, New South 
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Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand, were disallowed or refused the Royal Assent in 
the years from 1857 to 1893,^ But in respect to twcnty-thnni 
of these disallowances, or withholding of assent, the i}rin(ii])lc 
of each bill so vetoed was subsequently embodied in a Jaw oJ iho 
colonial legislature.^ 

In these cases the exercise of the veto in London involved only 
delay to the operation of an act or bill , and delay so brought 
about was usually due to some technical flaw in a measure, or 
to a conflict with existing laws. Changes in drafting usually 
ehminated these objections. 

While responsible government in the years from 1849 to 1867 
did not completely make an end to disallowances, or the with- 
holding of assent to bills that had been reserved in Downing 
Street, it did in practice, as was inevitable, soon make' such 
exercises of power much less frequent than in the yeai*s from 
1791 to 1849,^ when all Great Britain’s oversea possessions wore 
under what to-day would be described as crown colony ruk', 
and crown colony rule at its worst.^ 

The procedure in London in regard to acts and bills of 
colonial legislatures — ^tho procedure of the older in a ''-was 

1 Canada (1868-1873), 0 , Now South Wales (1875 1887), 1 , Vietoiia. ( 1857* 
1862), 6; Queensland (1800-1881), 0; Soutli Austialia (I8(>0 1801), i), Tas- 
mania (1859-1890), 7 , New Zealand (1856 1883), 10 

2 Cf. House of Lords Hoturn, August 2, 1894 A tabulai statement of the 
acts or bills disallowed, or to which assent was refused, a stiiti*rnent» based on tlu» 
return of 1894, can be found at pages 094-098, (Juick and (tirran, Avnoiafed 
Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth 

^ ‘ A return was made to Parliament m 1804 of all bills ol iho Noi th AnieniMu 
legislatures which (in London) had been refused the Royal AsHcnt. It wi^it lt>a(‘lv 
to the tune of the Canadian rebellion (1837), and the corrospondeiujo attai lu‘<l 
to it, in which successive secretaiies of st<ito explained to governors then r(‘aHons 
for such refusals, is very significant of the subsequent advance wlueli tins eeunti y 
has made in recognition of colonial self-government.’ Norton, ‘ flow Not to 
Retain the Colonies ’ Nineteenth Century^ July 1879, p 172 

^ Cf Porritt, Evolution of the Dominion of Canada, jip 86-88 

® ‘ All acts passed by colonies having legislative govemniont are tiansniiti(*(l 
to the Secretary of State, to be laid before Hei Majesty These acts are forvv«u di‘cl 
by the Secretary of State to the clerk of the Privy Council, and aic thus subnuth'd 
to Her Majesty, who thereupon oiders a reference to bo made to the l>o<ijcl of 
Trade. The Secretary of State, being himself a member of the Board, c‘oinmuni- 
cates with the President by means of mmutes, pointing out in iho (imi inH<HUU'(* 
the acts which appear to him to require the peculiar attention oi tlic or 

which should be referred for the opinion of any other department of the (iovorn- 
ment, most frequently the Treasury Those acts which do not appeal to hmi io 
fall withm the peculiar province of the Board of Trade are re(5ommcnd('d t.o hv 
confirmed, or disallowed, or left to their operation, as the case may reipnie, whi<*h 
recommendation is, as a matter of course, complied with , but <ui the acts ol this 

1569 29 _ 
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continued.^ But with the development of responsible government 
from 1841 to 1867, and with the fiscal freedom that accrued to 
the Umted Provmces from 1847 to 1866 — a freedom that passed 
as an inheritance to the Dommion of Canada when it came into 
being in 1867 ^ — ^the sanction of the Board of Trade at Whitehall 
to all tariff bills of colonial legislatures, a sanction based apparently 
on usage or custom of the constitution as distinct from statute,^ 
became no longer necessary to assent by the Crown to bills reserved. 

It had certainly fallen into desuetude at least as early as 
1868, as applicable to tariff bills passed by the Doimnion Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa The Board of Trade, it will be recalled, was for 
the propaganda for fiscal systems m the self-governing colonies 
based on free trade.^ It forwarded a minute to the Colonial 
Office (June 25, 1868) in which there was a series of objections, 
strongly and emphatically expressed, to the Tariff BiU of the 
Parliament of the Domimon of 1868, a minute written by Farrer, 
Under Secretary, who was as firmly convinced a free trader as 
Grey or Gladstone or Kimberley. But assent to the Act, a 

class mast receive the formal sanction of the Board of Trade before being assented 
to by the Crown ’ Ernest Chester Thomas, Leading Cases in Constitutional Law, 

p.81 

1 Of correspondence and dispatches regardmg differential duties with a view 
to reciprocity with the United States, in Tanff Act of Dominion of Canada of 1868, 
Sessional Papers (Canada), 1869, No 47 

2 ‘ Respect for the rights of local self-government, previously conceded to the 
Canadian provinces — ^nghts which were ratified and enlarged by the operation 
of the Act establishmg the Dommion of Canada — ^has prevented the Imperial 
Government from interposing any other hmdrances to the adoption by the 
Canadian Parliament of whatever descnption of commercial legislation might be 
generally acceptable to the inhabitants of the Dommion ’ Todd, Parliamentary 
Government in the British Colonies, p 183 

2 Cf B C. Thomas, Leading Cases in Constitutional Law, p 81. 

^ ‘ Thus the old colonial system by which the trade of the colonies was con- 
tracted and crippled in order to protect the manufacturers and tiadeis of the 
mother country will be reversed, and the colony [the Dommion of Canada] will 
protect its own trade and manufactures at the cost of the mother country, 
whilst the mother country is at the same time submitting to heavy burdens of 
another kmd for the defence and protection of the colony It is for the Secretary 
of State (Buokmgham and Chandos) to consider whether this is a lesult which 
should be sanctioned by Her Ma 3 esty’s Government, as it must necessarily be 
if this bill receives unqualified approval ’ T. H Farier (afterwards Lord Farrer), 
permanent Under-Secretary of Board of Trade, 1865-1886, mmute to Colonial 
Office on Tariff Act of 1868 of Dommion Parliament, June 25, 1868 Sessional 
Papers (Canada), 1869, No. 47, pp. 13-14. 

‘ Dogmatic m his views, and of a controversial temperament in economic 
matters , a free tiader of unyieldmg temper, distrustful of State interference, he 
wrote much (1882-1899) in defence of free trade m all its aspects,’ Sir Thomas 
Henry Farrer, Bart, First Baron Farrer, Dictionary of National Biography, 
Supplement, ii, p 201. 
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reserved Act, was not withheld by the Beaconsfield Administra- 
tion of 1868. Nor did the Gladstone Government of 1868-1874 
withhold assent from the Dominion Tariff Act of 1870 in which 
there were new discriminatory duties against imports from the 
United Kingdom,^ and in which also both diflorcntjal and retalia- 
tory duties were embodied ^ 

From 1849 to 1873, in the period from the Kebcllion Losses 
Act to the crisis arising out of the insistence of the Australian 
colonies on their claim to enact tariffs with differential duties, 
colonial Acts were occasionally disallowed, and assent to reserved 
bills was occasionally withheld But the procedure of dis- 
allowance and of withholding assent — ^procedure that after 1878 
came to be restricted in practice to exceedingly rare disallowances 
of Acts of colonial legislatures ® was brought into harmony with 
the new relations of the colonies with responsible government to 
the Colonial Office, the Board of Trade, the Treasury, and tin's 
Cabinet, and also with Parliament at Westminster. 

The Hansard reports of parliamentary debates at Wostminstci* 
record no more complaints from protagonists of responsible 
government on the House of Commons, like those ol 184i), that 
disallowance or assent — ^the exercise of the veto powt^r in Loudon 
— ^lay with ‘persons who were hardly known in tlu^ colonies ’ ; 
with men who were ‘ altogether irresponsible ^ who wiU’e huhh^n 
away ‘ up three pairs of stairs in a cul-de-mo in Westminster.’ ^ 

1 In particular, against coal. 

3 ‘ On account of tho growing importance of Canada, as well boioro as alf.(T 
Confederation, exceptional privileges have been conceded to her Irom tinu’i (.o 
time in respect to fiscal and commercial matters, whorom tbo luiorc'sts ot C’anada 
were concerned, with freedom to adopt whatever policy might bo afiproved by 
the local legislature, irrespective of tho opinions oi jiolicy ok the Inipeiial Parlui- 
ment ’ Todd, Parliamentary Government of tJie BriUsh Oolonies (1880), p 181. 

^ Lord ISIorton, wntmg m 1879, sixteen yoais before tho complete K»p('al ol 
section 31 of the Australian Colonics Govomment Act of 1850, sixteen years 
before Grey’s section was wiped off the statute book at Wostminstei, localled 
that there were then two ways in which colonial legislation in raaitois oi gon<ual 
concern might be brought into harmony with imperial roquiromcnts. The first 
was statutory prohibition, as in the Australian Act. The second was by witii- 
holdmg assent or by disallowance 

‘ Both modes of control have become rarer and rarer of adoption as tho 
principles of English constitutional government moio fully developed thcmsfdvos 
in the colonies There have been no actual refusals of bills coming from 
sentative legislatures of quite lecont years It is fully imdorstood that tho 
retains the power of disallowance, but will now h<iidly ovoi bo advised i»o 
it’ Norton, Zoc pp 172-173 

4 Cf. speech by Francis Scott, April 16, 1849, Parlmmentmu Debatva (House 
of Commons), III, 104, 321. 
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After the veto of the governor fell into desuetude {1847-184:9), 
in the years from 1849 to 1878, when the power of withholding 
assent to reserved bills and the power of disallowance of Acts of 
colonial legislatures were both still in service in Downing Street, 
one or other of these powers was at times used to veto colonial 
legislation But adequate explanation in these cases had to be 
made to the Cabinet of the colony , and as a veto might bring 
on a sharp controversy between the colonial Cabinet and the 
Colonial Office, — a controversy that might provoke questions 
and even discussion m Parliament — ^the framing of a dispatch 
announcing a veto could not be left to ‘ persons who were hardly 
known in the colonies 

In view of the fact that during part of this period, for instance 
from 1856 to 1866, no fewer than eleven legislatures in as many 
colonies with responsible government ^ were in session every 
year ; that each colony was using its new constitutional freedom 
to create a political and social civihzation adapted to its needs, 
and also to develop its natural resources and its trade, the 
number of Acts that were disallowed, and the number of reserved 
bills from which assent was withheld, was exceedingly small, 
and in itself is an indication and proof of the new relations of the 
Colonial Office with the self-governing colonies. 

A return of Acts disallowed, and of reserved bills which failed 
of assent, laid on the table of the House of Lords in 1894, a return 
covering the years from 1837 to 1893, mentions no bill from 
the British North American provinces in the years from 1857 to 
Confederation It shows further that in the years from 1857 
to 1871, until the crisis over differential duties in the Australian 
colonies, the total number of acts or biUs which were cushioned ^ 
or met with a stay m their progress to the colonial statute book, 
was only thirty-four.^ 

Over a period of fourteen years this was on an average of only 

1 The United Pro-mices of Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Pnnce Edward Island, Newfoundland, New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Tasmania, Queensland, and New Zealand 

2 ‘ Under Poynmgs’ law when the House of Commons in Ireland passed the 
heads of a bill of which the Pnvy Council in Dublin did not approve, they were 
neither transmitted to England nor sent back to the House When they thus 
disappeared, it was said that they had been cushioned ’ Pomtt, Unreformed 
Hmse of Commons, ii, p 336 

® Dominion of Canada, 3 , New South Wales, 0 ; Victoria, 0 , Queensland, 1 , 
South Austraha, 8 ; Tasmania, 7 , and New Zealand, 9 Cf Quick and Garran, 
op, cit , pp. 694-^98. 
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a little more than two bills a year, not more than tho number of 
Acts of Congress or Acts of legislatures in the Umted States that 
one year with another fail to stand the test of constitutionality 
in the Supreme Court at Washington. 

Five of these cushioned biUs or acts of 1867-1871 — one from 
Victoria, and four from South Australia — were for changes in tho 
matrimonial code. They were measures affecting either tho 
marriage laws, or the law of divorce, as these laws had originated 
and were at the time operative in England , and marriage and 
divorce were subjects over which in the early years of responsible 
government there was much friction between the Australasian 
colomes and the Colomal Office ^ 

Here again, as in the case of fiscal legislation, the Government 
m London desired uniformity, and uniformity based on English 
laws Several of the measures were disallowed, or failed ol tho 
assent of the Crown, because there wore ombochod in them 
provisions which were then regarded in Downing Street as not 
consistent wnth the good of tho Empire ^ But here again, as in 
the case of tariff legislation in the sclf-govonimg colomes, Downing 
Street had ultimately to give way,-* and the eiloit of (Jie fifties 
and kxtios of the nuietoeiith century to secure uniformity m tlio 
marriage and divorce laws failed 

It failed as eoniiiletely and as conspicuously, and lot e.xaeDy 
the same reason, as the Colonial Office projiaganda of 1847-181)5 
for umformity in tariff legislation failed In both these matters, 
marriage and divorce laws and tariff legislation, the colonies made 
up their mmds as to what they wanted , and with resjiousiblo 
government they realized, and slowly and reluctantly so did 
Admimstrations m London, that what tho self-govcrniiig colonies 
wanted could not long bo domed them. 

^ Cf Norton, loc. at , pp 171-172. 

“ ‘ There are questions ot univoisal principle, such as slavery or of rommon 
domestic mteicommunity, such as mariiago laws, or general coiniuorcial jiolicy, 
such as protective duties, over all of which it is a matter oi piudciu'e and 
expediency, and for the judgement of the unperial authority, how' fai to o.s.oit 
a paramount authority ’ Norton, foe cU , p 171 

® All the proposed amendments of 1851-1871 to the mairiagc and di voice 
laws, mcludmg amendments to legalize the marriage of a man with his iloci'awil 
Wife’s sister, and another proposed amendment to enable a woman to obtain 
a divorce on the sole ground of her husband’s adultery, woio hubscquontly 
embodied in the marriage and divorco laws of tho colony whoso U'gisl.ituio had 
passed the Amending Brils Cf Norton, foe cU, p 192, QuicL and Caiian, 
op at.,pp 695-697. 
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Two of the cushioned bills of 1857-1871, the first passed by the 
legislature of Tasmania in 1867, and the second by the legislature 
of New Zealand in 1870, were of the senes of biUs from the 
Australasian colonies that provoked the crisis of 1871-1873 over 
difierential duties — ^an episode in the history of the Colomal 
Office propaganda for free trade nearly as significant as Galt’s 
tariff of 1859, and quite as significant as Grey’s reluctant, almost 
grudgmg, acknowledgement of 1849-1852 of the nght of the 
Umted Provinces and of the Maritime Provinces to enact tariffs 
with differential duties. 

A great principle arising out of the establishment sixteen or 
seventeen years earlier of responsible government m the Austral- 
asian colonies was at stake in connexion with these bills from 
Tasmania and New Zealand. It was exactly the same prmciple 
that was at issue in the Rebellion Losses Act of 1849, and also 
in the Tariff Act of the Umted Provinces of 1859. 

Kimberley, who was at the Colomal Office in 1868-1874, was 
quite as reluctant to concede the claim of the Australasian colomes 
as Newcastle had been in 1859 to leave Galt’s Tariff Act to its 
operation — to tell the Cartier-Macdonald Government at Toronto, 
and to teU the British Empire and the world at large, that he 
dared not recommend the Palmerston Cabinet to advise the Crown 
to disallow an Act of a colonial legislature in which there were 
high protectiomst duties agamst imports from the United Kingdom. 

After four years’ delay, much correspondence between the 
Colonial Office and the capitals of the Australasian colonies,^ and 
two intercolonial conferences in Austraha, Kimberley was com- 
pelled to concede the claim that was embodied in the vetoed 
bills, from which the Royal Assent had been withheld. 

Consequent on this concession of 1873, moreover, Kmberley, 
as the Colonial Secretary of a free trade administration, of which 
Gladstone was Premier and of which for two years Bright had 
been a member, was compelled to tell a free trade Parhament at 
Westminster that the propaganda begun in 1846 for an Empire 
on a free trade basis was breaking down. He was compelled to 
announce that one of its subdivisions, that for tariffs in self- 
governing colonies with no discriminatory or protectiomst duties, 
had been entirely abandoned. He had to make known also that 

1 A summaiy of this correspondence of 1868-1872 will be found in the 
Appendices, pp 468-462. 
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there must be at once a partial abandonment of anotlicr sub- 
division, that in the interest of tariffs in the colonics in which 
there should be no differential duties. 

These admissions had to be made when Kimberley in 1873 
asked Parliament to stamp its statutory approval on his acknow- 
ledgement of the right of the Australasian colonics, not, it must 
be kept in mind, to make agreements for reciprocal tT*ade> with 
the Dominion of Canada, wth Newfoundland or witli C-api^ 
Colony, or with non-British countries, as Now Zealand at this 
time earnestly desired, but to make these agreements only among 
themselves, and base them, if they so desired, upon differential 
duties embodied in Tariff Acts of the colonies of Australia and of 
New Zealand ^ 

The larger freedom, freedom to make agreements for reci])rocal 
trade with colomes in South Africa and British Noiih AnuMMca 
and with countries not of the British Empire, was withheld by 
Parliament from the Austrahan colonics until 1895, a.lth<)ugh 
in the years from 1849 to 1895 this larger freedom was taijoyi^d 
and exercised repeatedly by all the colonies in British Nortli 
America, and, at least from 1889, exercised to a limited c^xUuit 
by Cape Colony.^ 

In the House of Commons at Ottawa ui 1891, Laurier, who 
was then the leader of the Liberal opjKisition, (UIukhI th(‘ strat.us 
of the British North Amcncau iiroviuces (British Columbia 
excepted) on the eve of Confederation, at a time when most of 
them had been m enjoyment of powers of self-government for 
nearly twenty years — ^powers which were increased from tmu'* to 
time in the years from the crisis over the Rebellion Losses Act> 
to the constitutional convention at Quebec in October 1804. 

‘ Confederation ^ said Laurier, ‘ did not give us any new con- 
stitutional powers ; any powers we had not before, (lonfedera- 
tion simply consolidated together the self-governing colonies. 
The powers possessed by the provinces before Confederation wi^re 
undoubtedly as great as those now possessed by the Dominion 
of Canada.’ ^ 

1 Of Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1873 (36 Vict., o 22) ; Quick and Canan, 
pp cit , pp 697-698 

2 Cf Freemantle, The New Nation, p 86 Natal was (•rc<itcd a s<‘paraU‘. colon y 
m 1856 It was not conceded rospoiisiblo govornmeut until 1893 

2 House ot Commons, September 30, 1891. Parlmnentary J)el)(tk6 (Ottiwa), 
III, 6316-6318. 
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In its broad lines, and in its statement of general principles, 
Laurier’s declaration of 1891 was absolutely true It was so 
accepted in the House of Commons and in Canada, at a time 
when there still survived in the political life of the Dominion 
several of the fathers of Confederation ^ 

Between Confederation and 1914, Canada, in common with all 
the colomes now of the domimons, was, it will be recalled, freed 
from all British commercial treaties to which she had not given 
her assent, and the right of Canada, or of any other of the 
dominions to negotiate her own commercial treaties had for all 
practical purposes become absolute. 

The Austrahan colonies at the time of the Confederation of the 
British North American provinces were still tied by the restraining 
section of the Imperial Act of 1850. At this time, and for ten 
years still to come, it was usual for Great Britain to include all 
colomes in her commercial treaties without asking the self- 
governing colonies for their consent , and until 1898 the fiscal 
freedom of the Austrahan colomes, like that of Canada, was 
hampered by at least twenty commercial treaties into which 
Great Britain had entered before 1878, m the case of some of 
these treaties, long before the demand for responsible government 
was first made in Upper and Lower Canada in 1828. 

In all other particulars Laurier’s declaration of 1891 was well 
founded It afforded no opening for contention or dispute. It 
would, moreover, have been as well founded, and as little open 
to dispute, if it had been applied to the status of Newfoundland 
and to that of all the colonies with responsible government in 
Australasia of the era of Confederation of the British North 
American provinces ^ 

In their internal concerns, always excepting the restrictions 
on tariff legislation of the years from 1846 to 1898 — ^restrictions 
which varied greatly in the case of the British North American 
provinces and m that of the colonies in the Australasian group — 
the colomes with responsible government were almost completely 
free from mterference by the Colomal Office , and, m practice, 
quite free from interference in their affairs by Parliament at 

1 Galt, 1817-1893 , TiUey, 1818-1896 , Mowat, 1820-1903 ; and Tupper, 
1821—1915 

2 There was no colony with responsible government in South Africa until 1872. 
In that year Cape Colony was advanced to that status. 
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Westminster ^ for nearly a quarter of a century before iho cristas 
of 1867-1873 over differential duties in the tariffs of the Austral- 
asian colonies 

Each of the colonies with responsible government in t»ho 
North American groups and in the Australasian group was in 
possession of most, but not quite all, the essential attributiss 
of nation for at least two decades before the era of ConfediTation 
began m 1867. 

^ ‘ The legislative authority of the Imperial Parliament is, in theory, tninscon- 
dent, and extends over colonies and all dominions of the sovereign But m 
colonies under governments responsible to their own representative legislatures, 
it IS practically never directly exerted at all. If it weie, it would reduce constitu- 
tional government — ^recognized and established in a colony — to a fiction, to a 
sham and delusion, fraught with mischief alike to the bastaid colonv and to the 
mother country so degradmg heiself abroad ’ Norton, loc c%t , p 170 

2 British Columbia was not advanced to the status of colony wiih n\s|>ousible 
government until 1871 




PART V 


THE ERA OF INDIFFERENCE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN TO COLONIES AND EMPIRE 

CHAPTER I 

SUBDIVISIONS OF THE ERA 

The era of indifference to oversea possessions — ^tho era during 
which the people of Great Britain were averse to the acquisition 
of additional outlying territory, were willing to abandon some 
outlying possessions that were already of ilio Empire, were 
undismayed and even unperturbed by agitation in two el the 
provinces now of the Dominion of Canada for annexation to the 
United States,^ were undisturbed by boundary arbitrations on 
the North American continent that entailed loss of ieiTitory .ind 
were even frankly indifferent whether colonies in British Noii.li 
America or in Australasia remained of the Enipiri' or est.-iblislii'd 
themselves as independent nations — t'xtended from tilii' loss of 
the North American colonics to the first Jubilee of the ri'ign of 
Queen Victoria in 1887. 

It was an era that lasted for a httlo over a century. It can 
easily and conveniently be divided into well-marked jieriods. 
The first extended from 1783 to the fiscal and commercial I'evolii- 
tions of Peel and Russell of 1846, the Rebellion Losses Act of 

1849, and the Galt tariff of 1859. The second period extended 
from 1859 to 1887, and this period of nearly thirty years easily 
subdivides into two periods of unequal length. 

1 Cf. Alim and Jones, An-neoaUm, Preferential Trade, and Mectvrocilu, 7, S' /.9- 

1850, pp 166-170, 364-373 

‘ We should not go to war for the sterile honour ol retaining a reluctant colony. 
We should not purchase an unwiUmg obedience by an outlay ol troasuio oi blood.’ 
The Times (London), October 31, 1849 

‘ We shall said the Advertiser (Dundee, Scotland), in its comment on tlu' 
annexation movement, ‘ simply be saved the trouble aiul expense of tlic goveui- 
ment of Canada, and these have been of no tnflmgnatuie Wo believooiircolonn's 
have cost this country an amount of money which it it. nnpoHsibh' (o estmi.ilo. in 
wars, in protective duties, and m oxjienses ol govcinmont We .sliall not logriit 
to see more of them follow the ex<implo oi Canada, and bo at the tioiible .itid 
expense of mamtaming themselves ’ 
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The first subdivision of the second period, 1869-1887, extended 
from 1869 to the crisis of 1867-1873 over differential duties in 
the tariffs of the Austrahan colonies. In these years indifference 
in England to colomes would seem to have been more widespread, 
more manifest, and more pronounced, than at any time from the 
American Revolution to 1869. The indifference of this period 
was, moreover, so far as the colomes and their connexion with 
Great Britain were concerned, regarded m the colonies as more 
disturbing and more threatening than at any earlier period. 

The second subdivision of the penod from 1869 to 1887 extended 
from 1873 to 1887 More or less indifference to colonies marked 
these years. But except for the years 1879, 1883, and 1887, 
years m which pronouncedly national pohcy tariffs were enacted 
at Ottawa, expressions of mdifference and of wilhngness to see 
colomes end the connexion with Great Britain were much less 
frequent in Parliament at Westminster, at pubhc, pohtical or 
commercial meetings, and in the press, than in the period from 
1859 to 1873 

In these fourteen years, 1873-1887, it is easily possible to note 
the emergence of influences and factors — some within the Empire ; 
others hke the creation of the German Empire and the thiusting 
of the German Empire mto world politics, in the world outside 
the British Empire — out of which there developed (1) the newer 
attitude of people in Great Bntam toward the oversea dominions ; 
(2) the strong and frequently expressed desire of all the dominions 
to remain withm the Empire, and (3) the greater and more 
obvious cohesion of the Empire that was characteristic of the 
twenty or twenty-flve years that preceded the war of 1914-1918. 

What may be described as the two main penods of indifference, 
1783-1859 and 1869-1887, were marked by some characteristics 
that were common to both Each penod also had features peculiar 
to itself, and not characteristic of the other In the period from 
1859 to 1873, the civil government of the autonomous colomes 
threw no financial burden on Great Britain, although Great 
Britamcontmuedto be responsible for the external defences of all 
the oversea domimons. 

Other reasons for the differences that characterized the two 
penods, as will later appear, were the facts (1) that after 1841, 
and mcreasmgly after 1866, there were high protectiomst duties 
in the United States that curtailed the relative mcrease of exports 
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of manufactures from the United Kingdom to the United States ; 
and (2) that from 1859 to 1873, as at the present time, there 
were tanflEs in the British North American provinces or the 
Donmuon of Canada, and also in the Australasian coloni<»s, that 
negatived the contention in the United Kingdom, and were 
avowedly intended to negative this contention, that trade with 
the colomes belonged as of right to manufacturers and exporters 
in the Umted Kingdom ^ 


CHAPTER II 


INFLUENCES THAT MADE FOR INDIFFERENCE 


The influences or factors existing and operative from 1783 
to 1869, and again from 1859 to 1873 — ^the influences that to-day 
would seem to explam the popular indiflorenco in Great Sritam 
to colonies and Empire — ^were numerous They are, moreover, 
not difficult to trace or discover 

Some of the more obvious and more potent of thesis ndlueiuies 
in the first of these periods, 1783-1859, were . 

1. Popular disappomtment that existed lor at least a gi'iunatioii 
after 1783 over the loss of the American colonies 

2. The enormous addition to the national debt, and con- 
sequently to taxation in Great Britain, that was ontaileil by (ho 
war with France for possession of a large part of the North 
American continent — ^a war that was waged in North America, 
on the high seas, and also in Europe — and by the war of the 
American Revolution. 

3. The long prevailing and widely held conviction, growing 
immediately and directly out of the American Revolution, tliat 
the provmces of British North America that continued of the 
Empire after the revolt of the American colonies, and also the 
colomes in Australasia and South Afnca that were peopled and 
developed subsequently to the American revolt, would, as soon 
as they were sufficiently strong and able to stand alone, follow 


Oni toffs are all directed as much against England as against .inv forciim 
country England is willing to acknowledge that Wo may love Ungl.'iiid veTy 
much But our colonial manufacturers are just as tenacious rcgaidiiiK manu- 
factures as the manufacturers of England, of Franco, of Belgium, or of any 
other oounW Nicholas Fitzgerald, rcprosonUtivo of T.wmaiua, at Ooloiual 
Conference at Ottawa, July 5, 1894, Official Iteport, p. 184. 
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the example of the thirteen colonies, and end the connexion with 
Great Britain. 

4. The financial burden of the mternal and external defence 
of the colonies, and, until at least half way through the mneteenth 
century, the burden of carrying also a large part of the cost of 
the civil government of several of the colonies.^ 

5. The fact that until a comparatively late period m the 
mneteenth century much of the friction between Great Britain 
and the United States developed out of causes which had their 
origin in the British North American provinces, causes over which 
statesmen at Westminster had, or could have, little direct or real 
control until a diplomatic crisis was in sight, and the Foreign 
Office at Whitehall became engaged. 

6. The popular expectation at the end of the Napoleonic 
wars that army and navy expenditures would be greatly and 
permanently curtailed, with a corresponding decrease of taxation, 
an expectation that was never reahzed to the full in this 
period from 1783 to 1859 because of the work thrown upon 
the army, and to a certam extent also on the navy, by reason 
of the fact that in these years Great Britain was responsible for 
both the internal and external defence of the colonies, add was 
frequently compelled to shoulder the responsibility for the internal 
defence of the British North American provinces. New Zealand, 
Cape Colony and Natal. 

7. The fact that despite the separation of the American 
colonies from Great Britain in 1783, and despite the war with 
the Umted States of 1812-1814, there was a large and continuing 
increase of export trade with the Umted States, until the tariffs 
of the Repubhcan party at Washington became operative during 
and after the Cml War of 1861-1865 

8. The extent to which the United Kingdom monopolized the 
trade of the world — was the workshop of the world — ^from the 

1 ‘ In 1830 a Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer (Goulbum) proposed a com- 
mission for the purpose of investigatmg colonial expenditure , and this is the 
comment of a distinguished soldier, Sir J Willoughby Gordon, when invited to 
take part in the mquiry “ the House of Commons and the public have their 
attention very closely fixed upon the state of our colonies. They have for years 
been made the scapegoat of our expenditure ; and when we are now called upon 
to explam the reasons for keepmg up our present military establishment, our 
answer is ‘ the colonies There is no branch of the public seivice which has 
not a dram upon its resources from the colonies’” H E Egerton, ‘ The Colonial 
Reformers of 1830,’ King^s College Lectures ou Colouuil Prohleyns, pp. 144—145 
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end of the Napoleonic wars until the Civil War in the United 
States, and until the emergence of Germany as a manufacturing 
and exporting country, and the effect of this world trade, with 
its accruing wealth, on industrial, social, and political conditions 
m England and Scotland. 

9. The association in the popular mind of coloniow with 
revolution and rebellion ; with the older methods of crown 
colony rule ; with military government, nepotism, plural office 
holding, smeoures and offices filled by sweated deputies , with 
family compacts in the British North American provinces , with 
jobbery in crown lands in the colonies and with speculations in 
land , with slavery in the tropical or semi-tropical sugar-producing 
colomes ; with wars with aboriginal inhabitants ; with penal 
settlements in Australia, born of Great Britain’s brutal and 
inhuman penal code of the eighteenth and early lunetcouth 
centuries ; ^ with famine in Ireland, and forced clearances ol 
crofters in both Ireland and Scotland , with emigration organ- 
ized by poor law guardians in England and Ireland to ndievi* 
parishes of the burden of pauper families , with ill found, poorly 
provisioned, overcrowded and fever-brccduig emigrant ships ; 
with the break-up of families, and partings at tide-water poits 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland that wore tor evtT ; and with 
penods of long exile or bamshmciit for needy and imiortunate 
men, the derehets or failures or incapables of agricnltui'e, trade, 
and commerce, and sometimes of the professions, whose cii’cii in- 
stances forced them to enlist in the army in the days hefori' 
Cardwell’s reform of 1870,® in the days when enlistment in the 
army mvolved service for life or for twenty-one years 

1 ‘ We first nususod colonies as washpots for tho ovorllow ol gaols, having 
allowed poverty to fill tho gaols to overflowing.’ Addoilcy, Golomal Polini/, 
p. 408. 

‘ What we are concerned with here is the influence ol tho trauspoi tatioii system 
upon the pubhc opinion of the day against colonies On this point thei c ()<iii‘ be no 
question It caused the very word colony to stink in the nostiils ol selt-roHiiectmg 
men ’ Egerton, op c%t , p 147. 

‘ Somehow or other, though not without many a squeak for its life, wo got tho 
South Australia Bill mto the House of Lords A prmoe of tho blood asked 
“ Pray, where is this South Austraha ? ” and tho Loid Chancellor, renowned loi 
the surpassmg extent and vanety of his knowledge, answered, ‘ Sonicwhem iiimi 
B otany Bay Edward Gibbon Wakefield, A V%ew of tlus. Art of Colon, t-Mlmi, 
p 47 

® Cf Earl of Carnarvon, Speeches on Ganadmn Affairs, iip :}18--32fl 

® Cf Robert Biddulph, Lord CardweU at the Fmenjn Ojjice, p. 1,5:1 

* ‘ Service in the army was unpopular because two-tliirdh ol a Moldtor’s timo 
was spent on foreign (colonial) service.’ Ib%d„ p. 153. 
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10. The fact that from 1820 until well on toward the end of 
the century -long period of indifference, from the days of Canmng, 
Ripon, Huskisson, and Peel, and of Grey, Russell, Durham, 
Althorp, Graham, and Place, to the later years of Gladstone and 
Disraeh, the TJmted Kingdom was continuously engaged in the 
reform of its fiscal commercial system, or m overhauling and 
remode lling the pohtical civihzation — parhamentary, a dm i m s- 
trative, judicial, ecclesiatical, municipal, and educational — that 
had been inherited in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
from the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 

Durmg this era of reform, m the first three quarters of the 
mneteenth century. Parliament at Westminster never for long 
kept pace with the popular demand Born of impatience for 
reform, often manifested m the constituencies and at times 
among groups of radicals and reformers m the House of Commons, 
came the conviction, soon to become widespread and deeply 
seated, that with the increase of population in England, with 
the great extension of manufacturmg, commerce and transport, 
with the creation of many large cities and towns that came m 
the tram of expanding industry and commerce, and with the 
increasmg complexity of modern urban life and its exigent 
demands on aU departments of the political civilization of the 
United E^ingdom, Parhament would inevitably always find itself 
fully employed with home pohtics and home problems, and with 
httle time available for the mtemal concerns of oversea domimons. 

To a large extent this popular conviction of the years from 
1820 to 1867 explams many of the expressions of these years at 
Westminster, of wilhngness to see what are now the self-governmg 
dominions separate themselves from Great Bntam. 

These expressions at the time were disturbing to the self- 
governing colonies then struggling to their feet. None of the 
colonies, either in British North America or in Australasia, ever 
desired to be free of the connexion with Great Britain after 
complete responsible government had been conceded to them. 
They recognized the fact, as Ohamberlam reminded the self- 
governing colomes m 1896, that ‘the hfe of a great nation is 
fuller than the life of a small one, and the hfe of an old nation 
more mstructive than the hfe of a new one.’ ^ 

But the conviction that provoked these expressions of willmg- 
1 CSwiinberlain, Foreign and Colonial Speeches, p. KM. 
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neBS to shed colonies was widespread. It was a conviction, as will 
appear in subsequent chapters, held by men of all political 
parties at Westnunster It was a conviction that obviously 
influenced the Colonial OflSce, that influenced Cabinets, and that 
greatly influenced Parliament. It was, moreover, a conviction 
exerting an influence at Whitehall and Westminster, that un- 
doubtedly greased the ways for the large concessions oi responsible 
government, and of fiscal and diplomatic freedom that colonies 
now of the dominions insistently demanded, and came to possess, 
in the twenty-six years from the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada to the creation of the Dominion of Canada. 


CHAPTER III 

MANIFESTATIONS OF THE INDIFFERENCE 

In the period from 1783 to 1859, arising from the influcMuses, 
factors, and causes which have been outlined in the preceding 
chapter, indifference to colomal possessions and dominion over 
territory beyond the seas manifested itself in a variety of ways. 
Some were positive, others were negative 

The more apparent of these manifestations to a twentieth- 
century student of the development of the present day dommions, 
and of the history of the revolutionary changes lu the relations 
of the colomes of British North America, Australasia, and South 
Africa to Parliament, to the Cabinet in Downing Street, to the 
Colonial Office, to the Board of Trade, to the Treasury, to the 
Foreign Office, and to the General Post Office in London, were 

1. The willingness of statesmen of both the Tory and the 
Whig parties to consider at times the abandonment of outlying 
territories, and also their unwillingness to sanction additioim 
to territory under British sovereignty. 

2. The difficulty that was experienced from 1783 to 1859, 
except at times of great crisis, to induce Parliament to centre 
its attention on legislation for the colonies, or on colonial questions 
or grievances, and the unconcealed impatience of members of 
both the House of Commons and the House of Lords, when 
colonial secretaries or colonial reformers pressed bills for the 
colomes or colonial questions on the attention of Parliament. 

1589 29 
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3. The many frank expressions in the House of Commons and 
in the House of Lords of the conviction that the colonies would 
ultimately separate from Great Britain, and that separation 
could entail no loss for Great Britain ; and the comparatively 
few expressions in either the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords of contrary convictions and opinions. 

4. The small esteem in which politicians, who regarded them- 
selves as of Cabinet rank, held the office of Secretary of State 
for the Colonies;^ the short tenures, even in the lifetime of 
a smgle administration, that were characteristic of the secretary- 
ship , ^ the undistinguished and mediocre abilities, parliamentary 
or administrative, of some of the secretaries of the colonies ot 
the period , the frequency with which the colonial secretary 
was of the House of Lords, the chamber that could exercise no 
great mfluence on colonial policy, and whose proceedings attracted 
the least attention in the press and the constituencies , ® the 
Ignorance of secretaries concerning the colonies, colonial condi- 
tions^ and the political aspirations of the colonies that ultimately 

1 ‘ The secretaryship was usually conferred upon one of the lesser members 
of the Cabinet , and the tenme of most of its holders was of bnef duration ’ 
Arthur Percival Newton, The Old JSmptie and the New, p 45 

“ How much Downmg Street knew of the dominions, even in later days, is 
illustrated by the story told of Lord Palmerston who, when in office, solved some 
difficulty in appointing a new colonial secretary by saying Well, I’ll take the 
office myself,” and then turning to a permanent official, requested him, “ Just 
come upstairs and show me on the map where these damned places are ” ’ John 
G Fmdlay, The Imperial Conference in 1911 from Within, p 1 

Palmerston was nevei at the Colonial Office But the story told by Sii John 
Pindlay expresses the opinion long current that statesmen who regarded themselves 
as good Cabmet timber looked for an office of more importance than the colonial 
secretaryship 

2 ‘ The colonial secretary seldom remained long enough in his office to become 
acquamted with the concerns of the numerous colonies which he governed ’ 
Sir William Molesworth, House of Commons, January 23, 1838, Parliamentary 
Debates, III, xl, 385 Cf Newton, The Old Empire and the New, p 43 , Durham, 
Report (Oxford edition, 1912), ii, p 104 

3 * It IS certainly a defect that the Colonial Secretary should not be in the 
House of Commons ’ — Comewall Lewis, August 6, 1848 G. P Lewis, Letters 
of George Comewall Lewis, p 181 

^ ‘ Hitherto,’ wrote WiUiam Lyon Mackenzie, from London, July 6, 1832, 

‘ the Houses of Assembly (of Upper Canada) have scarcely excited even a momen- 
tary attention in this country when they forwarded complaints ; for it appears 
to me, by observation, that there is so much domestic busmess of a very important 
character to be transacted that it is found impossible for Her Ma 3 esty’s Ministers 
to spare time necessary to a full understandmg of the state of society in Uppei 
Canada ’ Seventh Report of the Committee on Grievances, Appendix, Journals 
of House of Assembly (Upper Canada), 1831, 1, xxi, 82 

‘ Last summer (1834 — ^less than three years before the rebeUions in Lower and 
Upper Canada) another committee of the House of Commons entered upon an 
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became self-governing ; and the great responsibilities that 
were thrown by secretaries of state, with little supervision on 
their part, on permanent officials,^ who were known only by 
name to members of the House of Commons who had no special 
busmess to take them to the Colonial Office, officials, more- 
over, whose names even were not known in the colonies, bocausi' 

investigation of the causes of Canadian discontent. But the committee confined 
their mquines to the lower province, the Right Honourable E G Stanley 
(Colonial Secretary, March 1833 to June 1834, in the Grey Administration of 
1830-1834) havmg, under great misapprehension, assured the House that the 
utmost harmony prevailed between the Lieutenant-Governor and the Council 
and Assembly of Upper Canada ’ Ihid , p 1 
Stanley’s speech of April 15, 1834, in moving for the Lower Canada committee 
is not reported at length in the Parliamentary Debates Cf II, xxii, 818 
^ The repeated changes caused by political events at home, having no connexion 
with colonial afEairs, have left to most of the various representatives in the 
colonial department too little time to acquire even an elementary knowledge ol 
the condition of those numerous and heterogeneous communities for which they 
have had both to admmister and legislate ’ Durham, Report, ii, p lfi3 
‘ Molesworth’s constant argument was . sweep away the uncon ttol led ]>owci 
of the Colonial Office, “ government by the misinformed with respoiisibiUty to 
the Ignorant ” ’ Mis Fawcett, Life of Sir Wilhani Molemorth^ pj>. 205-270. 

‘ The secretaries for the homo and foieign departments live in the country 
whose interests they are to protect The societal y for the colonies Iivt‘s af. 
a distance, it may be of thousands of miles from the colony ho is to govern H(‘ is 
not necessarily a person who has resided, at some time, out ol the niotlKu country, 
and heuannot by any possibility be one who has lo&ulocl in i^acdi of the (‘olomes. 
He must, therefore, bo a person ignoiantin some dogiec, if not to a gioat dogie(\ 
of the manners, customs, and poculiai ways oi thinking of the luhabiixMits of 
such colony as well as of the social, mmncipal, and coinuK'rcial requnenu^nks of 
the colony ’ S JS BeXi, Colonial Admmisttai>uyii of Great Jintain, 308- 

369 

1 ‘ The persons with whom the loal management of those alfairs has, or ought to 
have, rested have been the permanent but uttoily irresponsible mom hers of that 
office,’ Durham, Report^ ii, p 103 

‘ What was deprecated was a system which iilacod in the liaiuls of a group of 
ofScials, living in the artificial atmosphere of a public office, in the (‘ontio of the 
Empire, absolute control over the destinies of communities living in the natural 
atmosphere of an essentially different onvnonmont between the eentro and th(^ 
circumference ’ Bruce, The Broadstone of Empire^ i, pp. 198-199 
‘ The whole conduct of the Colonial Office was extremely ropridionsibie , tor 
it was confided to the management of Mr Hay, a cleik m that office Ko mattei 
who was secretary — Lord Goderich, Lord Stanley, or Mr Spiing-Rici' — 
whole of the colonial department was managed by Mr. Hay , and no justice 
could be expected so long as that person ruled the fate of the colonics ’ Roebuck, 
House of Commons, April 2, 1835 Parliamentary Dehates, III, xxvii, 653 
Cf. Francis Scott, House of Commons, Apnl 16, 1849, loc cit , civ, 321 
* The choice of a permanent under-secretary is, in my estimation, by tar the 
most important function which it can devolve upon a secretary ol state to oxeroiso 
The direct consequences of that one act extend far and wide thiough the whole 
colonial empire, and last in all probability for a long series of ycais. A liad 
appointment to this office is the deadliest blow that can bo dealt to the colonial 
service, and a good one is the greatest blessing that can bo bestowed xqion it. 
Henry Taylor (Colonial Office, 1824-1860), May 4, 1860 Aviobtoqraphif of 
Sir Henry Taylor, 1800-1875, i, p 159. 

U 2 
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to the dispatches which they framed only the name of the 
colonial secretary was appended. 

5. The failure of the Colonial Office until as late as 1852 to 
devise any method by which the then existing six legislatures 
in the British North American provinces should he furnished 
regularly, and free of cost, with copies of the journals of the 
House of Commons and of the House of Lords, with the semi- 
official reports of debates in Parliament and with copies of Acts 
passed by Parliament.^ 

6. The failure of the General Post Office in London, but at 
bottom really the failure of the Colonial Office and of Parliament 
at Westminster, to make any attempt earlier than the reduction 
of postage in 1839, and the introduction in 1840 of the system 
of postage on letters by weight instead of according to the 
number of sheets of paper constituting each letter, to provide 
regular, frequent, and inexpensive postal communication between 
the United Kin gdom and the domimons oversea * 

1 As early as 1825 the cost to the Bntish Exchequer of pnntmg Bills and Acts 
of Parliament at Westminster, and Reports and other documents for the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords was £80,000 a year. At this time and for 
a long time after 1828 the Appropriation Acts of British North American colonies 
earned votes for paymg for these documents ; and as late as 1852 these essentials 
of pohtical education in the colonies necessary to a nght understanding, and an 
easy and orderly working of pohtical institutions on tibie model of those at West- 
minster, were lacking at Charlottetown. In that year there was an Address 
from the legislature of Prince Edward Island praying that the Governor would 
be pleased to ‘ apply to the Imperial Government for various parliamentary 
journals and other works for the use of the legislature of this island * Journals 
of the House of Assembly (Pnnee Edward Island), 1852, p 171 

2 Until 1851 the postal service in all the British North American provinces 
was regulated by acts passed at Westmmster in 1710 and 1765. Deputy post- 
masters in these colonies were appomted by the Postmaster-General in London, 
and were responsible only to St Martm’s-le-Grand In the years from 1822 to 
1835, £91,865 of surplus earnings of the post office of Upper Canada were remitted 
to London For the last four years of this period, the amounts so remitted from 
Upper Canada averaged £10,041 a year 

The practice under which these post office surpluses were remitted was 
denounced by a committee of the House of Assembly of Upper Canada in 1831 
as a violation of the fundamental right of the people of the colony, and as an 
instance of the disregard of the Deckratory Act of 1778, which had cost Great 
Bntain the loss of her American colonies, ‘ now the flourishing and happy United 
States of America ’ 

The law officers of the Crown in London, November 5, 1832, held that the 
withdrawing of the surplus revenues of the post office in the provmces, and the 
covering of these sums into the British Treasury, were in contravention of the 
Act of 1778 ; and some years before St Martin ’s-le-Grand in 1851 relinquished 
its control over the post offices of Bntish North Amenca, the illegal practice of 
remitting the surpluses to London came to an end. 

So long as St Martm’s-le-Grand was in control a new postal route could not 
be established m any of the Bntish North Amencan provinces unless it was 
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7 The failure of the Colonial Office, and again really 
the failure of Parliament, to establish and to .maintain con- 
tmuously any widely known and energetically conduct(‘d 
Government orgamzation,^ completely dissociated from Irish 

absolutely certain that it would at once pay its way in these years it cost two 
shillings and eightpence to send a lettei by post lioxn Fredericton, Now Biuns- 
wiok, to London A letter from England to Barrie, Uppoi Oanada, was on its 
travels in the post oifice from June 12 to October 12 Staynor, Deputy Post- 
master of Upper Canada, when the case of this Barrie letter was called to his 
attention, declared that he was well withm the bounds m saying that at that 
time there were between two and three hundred communities in Upper Canada 
which, like Barrie, were suffering from lack of postal facilities, which he would 
be glad to furnish to them if it were withm his power to do so. 

It was not until 1865 that it was realized in Downing Street that the post ofhee 
was a hnk of empire, or that the post office, the Colonial Office, the Government 
or Parliament had any responsibilities as regards postal communication with th<* 
hundreds of thousands of men and women who had emigiated from the United 
Kingdom to the colonies 

An attempt was made in 1855 to establish a much less expensive posial service 
to meet the needs of the British North American provinces anci tht' Anstialasian 
colonies It failed, so far as the British North American provinces w(m concf^rned, 
owmg to disagreement between the United Provinces of Upixsi and lj<n\or ( Hiiada 
and the Government in London concerning the conditions under which the mail 
service between Liverpool and ports of the United IStatos <i.nd Camida w«ih carnc<l 
out by the Cunard Steamship Company, which at this tim(‘ was in ree<npt ol 
large mail subsidies from the Biitish Govoinment, and <ilso from at leasl^ two ol 
the Governments of the Biitish North Aineiie«m provinces Nova, Scotia, and 
the United Provinces Ct William Smith, Ilit-fon/ o/ the Pohf Olfivv in Bnhsh 
North America, pp 132-135, 194-199, 284-294 

‘ In the report of the Commissioneis of the Post Oihco (Ijondoii) wiio field au 
inquiry in Canada, it was observed that no ]Uiutod mattm coining trom Unglaud, 
except stamped newspapers, could pass through the post, unl(>iss (‘hargeil l>y 
weight at the rate of letters exceeding one ounce This, lu the (‘.aso of English 
reviews, magazmes, and pamphlets, acted as a complete prohibition.’ - -Colobrook, 
Governor of New Brunswick, to Stanley, Colonial yocrotaiy, Fr<»<loricton, 
July 20, 1843 Journal of Legislative Assembly (Now Brunswi(‘k), May 4, I84G, 

P 

^ Prom 1840 to 1873 there was a colonial land and emigration clopartmoiit as 
a subdivision of the Colonial Office Cf S C Johnson, A IhUorg of Emigration, 

p 22. 

‘ The emigration commissioneis should come out ol thou long hidmg-i)lac‘C m 
Park Street and be part of the colonial ministiy. Nothing is more essentially 
a part of the work ol that department than the superintendence, advertisement, 
and agency of emigration. The information which is crowded into a closcly- 
pnnted circular, issumg periodically for sale from those commissioners, might bo 
distributed more widely and intelligibly by advertising frequently the few facts 
that are wanted through the newspapers ; and their agencies throughout the 
country might be multiplied and made far more attractive than they arc^.’ 
Adderley, Colonial Policy (1869), pp 409-410 

There is a chapter m Grey’s Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell detailing the 
work of the emigration commissioners — ^work which Addorloy discusses in the 
foregomg paragraph from his study of colonial policy. Grey also explains the 
attitude of the Kussell Admmistration of 1846-1862 towaid emigration on a 
larger scale than that on which the emigration commissioners of 1840-1873 
conducted their work Cf Grey, Colonial Policy, i, pp. 236-245 
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f axoine relief funds, and also from the central and local machinery 
and the dismal traditions and atmosphere of poor law admimstra- 
tion and pauper taint ^ for encouragmg emigration to the colonies 
and for divertmg the constantly swelling stream of emigration 
from the United King dom 2 to the United States, to Canada 
and the Australasian colonies. 

These were some of the manifestations of indifference to 
colonial possessions at Westminster, at Whitehall, and at St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, in the period from 1783 to 1859. In the 
country at large, away from Parhament and the seat of the 
Government of the Empire, some of the manifestations of popular 
indifference to colonies were • 

8, The httle attention devoted by newspapers m London and 
in the cities and towns of provincial England to the colonies and 
their political and material development ; the mdifference to 
colonial possessions expressed on the editorial pages of the 
newspapers ; the infrequency with which articles on the colonies 
and their political cmhzation were printed in reviews and 
magazines , the infrequency also with which books descriptive 
of the eolomes, or discussing colonial problems, were issued 
from the pubhshmg houses of London and Edinburgh; the 
little attention bestowed on the colonies m general histories of 
England, and resulting from the indifference or neglect of the 
press, the consequent popular ignorance m regard to the eolomes.® 

1 Cf. Carnarvon, Speeches on Canadian Affairs, pp 318-320 ‘ As we have rid 
emigration of the stigma of transportation, so we must rid it of all connexion 
with poor rates ’ Adderley, Colonial Policy, p. 411 

2 In 1816 there were 1,200 emigrants from the United Kmgdom to the United 
States ; m 1825, 6,500 ; in 1845, 29,000 , in 1855, 103,000 , in 1865, 147,000, 
and in 1875, 103,000 Cf Stanley C Johnson, A History of Emigration from the 
United Kingdom to North America, 1763-1912, pp 344-345 

3 An item of news from the Bntish North Amencan provmces ih the years 
from 1791 to 1859, except at such tunes as the rebellion of 1837, the annexation 
movement in Upper and Lower Canada of 1849-1851, or the Cayley and Galt 
tariffs of 1858 and 1859, was as rare m English newspapers as is an item of news 
from Scotland, except at election times, in the London newspapers of the 
twentieth century 

Three days before the day appomted for the second readmg of the first Reform 
Bfil of 1831, the Grey Government was defeated m the House of Commons on a 
Bill formcreasmg the duties on timber imported from the British North Amencan 
provmces — & Bill which had encountered strong opposition from the shippmg 
interests m the North Atlantic trade. ‘ Canada ’, said The Times, in its comments 
on the cnsis, ‘ is a respectable colony, and the shipowners are a respectable body. 
But the Bntish nation would rather see the Canadas swept for ever from the map 
of the Western world, with all the shipowners danghng &om its red and yellow 
pines, than suffer this grand measure of parliamentary regeneration to be lost.’ 
Cf. Edward Hemes, Memoir of John Charles Hemes, ii, p 130. 
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9. The preference for the United States by emigrants from the 
United Kingdom,^ especially by those who commanded a litllo 

The leaders of the annexation movement of 1849-1851 emphasized the mdillor- 
ence of the press of England and Scotland as to whether Upper and Lower Canada 
should out loose from Great Bntam and throw m their fortunes with the United 
States Of jMlm and Jones, Annexation, Preferential Tiade, and Reciprociitf^ 
pp. 162, 173 

In 1859 Sidney Smith Bell, a memboi of Lincoln’s Inn, and ludgo of tlu' 
Supreme Court at Cape Town, in an exceedingly fnwik diseussion of colonial 
administration, noted the fact that in England there was no public piess to voice 
the opmions and make known the gnevances of the colonies Bell, Colonial 
Administration of Great Britain, p 269 

There were before 1826 no articles discussmg government in the colonies or the 
colonial pohey of Great Bntam in reviews or magazmes pubhshed in London and 
Bdmburgh. The number of pamphlets discussmg these subjects in the centuiy 
from 1780 to 1880 was sixty-one The number of books discussmg these subjects, 
issued from the press in the period from the American Revolution to the Confedera 
tion of the British North American provmces in 1867, was twenty-five. Cf James 
R Boise, librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute, London, TiUes of Publications 
Bdating to British Colonies, Their Government, <Lc, in Connexion mth hnpeual 
Policy, pp 16-17 

‘ The people of the mother countiy arc necessarily unmterostod and unac- 
quainted with the affairs of their remote dependencies Therefore, it was only 
in extraordmary occasions that public attention could bo diverted fiom maittu’s 
of nearer interest to colonial concerns ’ Molesworth, Eoiise of Commons, 
January 23, 1838 Parliamentary Debates, III, xl, 385 

‘ The committee, of course, cannot suppose that the Biitish Government sh.ue 
the igjiorance with regard to the history and chanicior of the fodeial scheme 
which appears to pievail among the Bntish public — an ignoian<50 which indmjes 
The Times of June 20, 1865, to observe “ the two Canadas have put asuh^ thcir 
ancient jealousies, and are loady to moot in a common legislature ”, m apparent 
forgetfulness of the fact that they have so met for the hist live and twenty years 
(since 1841), and very probably without any cousciousness on the part of the 
wnter of the article, that the jealousies between tho Canadas, said to have l)(*(^ri 
put aside, are avowedly the cause of the late proposal, and that its authors, ui 
the event of its failure, are pledged to restore to Upper and Lower Canada a great 
measure of the local independence surrendered by them in 1840 ’ Report of 
Committee of Executive Council of New Brunswick, on Confederation, tluly 12, 
1865, reprinted in the Journals of Legislative Assembly of Canada, {Scptemboi 7, 
1865, p 164. 

‘ We colonists have fiequently had great cause to complam of tho little know- 
ledge possessed by the English press, tho English people, and by English rulcm 
of our real condition We have frequently to accept backhanded compliments 
with a smile and a bow, because we know the bestowers are well mtentioned 
toward us It is not a little mortifymg to our colonial pnde that such profound 
Ignorance on Canadian matters should be manifested by them It is perfectly 
plain they know nothmg whatever about us ’ Globe (Toronto), February 6, 1861, 

‘ It is rather unedifymg to Canadian readers of British papers to witness the 
little knowledge manifested therem of our efforts in general and of our climate 
m particular The old folks at home evidently thmk that we live in regions of 
perpetual snow and ice, no one danng to step out of doors without first enveloping 
himself in as many furs, blankets, and rugs as he can with the greatest oxoition 
manage to carry. They seem to believe that about one-half of our population 
have lost their noses, and tho other half their toes, through frost-bito ’ Ibid , , 
January 16, 1862 

^ ‘ A quarter of a million of emigrants now quit the slioios of the Uiut(‘<l 
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money, and could go inhere they chose, to Canada, or Australia, 
or New Zealand ; and the large number of emigrants who left 
the Urated Kingdom with Canada as their intended destination, 
but who soon made their way across the line from Upper or 
Lower Canada into the Umted States, and were lost as factors 
in Bntish colonization.^ 

CHAPTER IV 

WILLINGNESS OF BRITISH STATESMEN TO ABANDON 
COLONIES, 1827-1852 

A BOOK could be written on almost every one of the forms in 
which indifference to the colonies m the period from 1783 to 1869 
manifested itself at Whitehall, at St. Stephens, and in England 
generally — ^the forms described in the last chapter. Especially 
is this true of the unwiUingness of British statesmen to acquire 
additional territory, and of their wilhngness at times to let go 
territory already held ; of the attitude of Parliament toward 
legislation for the colomes, toward colonial questions, and also 
toward the retention of the colonies. 

It is also true of the lack at the Colonial Office, and in Downing 
Street, except for the propaganda for a fiscal system based on 
free trade, of any defimte and continuous colomal policy, until 
the colonies now of the dominions resolutely and firmly took 
matters m their own hands, pressed to complete success their 
demands for self-government, and as a corollary to this success 
insisted on adoptmg their own fiscal and economic policies, 
regardless of the estabhshed fiscal pohcy of the Umted Kingdom ^ 

Kingdom yearly But the great majority of them find a place of rest not m the 
colonies, which we mamtam at a heavy cost, but m those which were once ours, 
and cost us nothmg ’ The Exarmner (London), May 19, 1869 

1 It was 19C7 before the number of British emigrants, sailmg for Canada or 
for the Australasian colonies, exceeded the number of emigrants leavmg the 
United Emgdom for the United States The figures for 1907 were Canada, 
151,216 ; Australasian colonies, 24,767 , total, 175,983 The number of emi- 
grants to the United States m 1907 was 170,264 The mcrease m emigration to 
Canada was due to the long contmued and vigorous immigration propaganda 
that was conducted by the Dommion Grovemment from 1898 to 1914, a propa- 
ganda on which m the years from 1878 to 1914-1916, $1,869,000 were expended 
Cf S C. Johnson, op crt., p. 346 , Pomtt, Eiolution of the Dommum of Canada, 
p 479 

a ‘ The dommions successively acquired self-government and used their fiscal 
independence in the spint of the teaehmg of Alexander Hamilton, m an effort to 
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TO ABANDON COLONIES, 1827-1852 

The colonial policy of the British Empire of the period from 
1840 to 1873, so far as it concerned colonies now of the dominions, 
origmated and was formulated and framed not in Downing 
Street, nor at Westminster. It ongmated chiefly, though not 
entirely, at Toronto, at Montreal, at Kingston, or at Quebec, 
and was formulated in the days when Upper and Lower Canada 
had no permanently established political capital It originated 
partly at Hahfax and St. John m the Maritime Provinces, and 
partly at Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart Town, Adelaide, and 
Wellington, the capitals of the Australasian colonies. 

Reformers at these colomal capitals in the period from 1840 
to 1873, working in groups hundreds of miles apart from each 
other, and usually with little or no intercourse or communication, 
or active or contmuous political association, devised and framed 
the colonial policy of Great Britain in the nineteentli century ; 
and willy-nilly the Colomal Offlee was compelled to accept this 
policy. Parhament at Westminster, whenever it was necessary, 
was, moreover, compelled to stamp this policy witii its legislative 
sanction, if not in every case with its cordial approval 

Only m barest outline has it been possible within the Iiu!it,s 
of this history of the fiscal freedom of the dominions to give 
illustrations of all of these mamfestatious of indifference to 
colonial possessions of the era of 1783-1859. Only in rogaid to 
two of them — (1) the willingness of statesmen at Wcstnunstoi 
to consider the abandonment of possessions already hckl, and 
their indifference to colomal expansion, and (2) the attitude of 
Parliament toward colonies, its indifference and its neglect — 
is it possible bo go into a little more detail. 

The earhest evidences of willingness of Cabinet Minislers to 
shed outlying colonies is of the year 1827. Until April of that 
year the Liverpool Administration ^ was in power ; and in this 
administration in its closing months Wellington was master of 
ordnance ; Huskisson was at the Board of Trade, and Hernes 

make their composite and self-contained states symmetrical and not lopsided 
societies of various enterprises and multitudinous activity, furnishing scope for 
that diversity of talents and dispositions which discriminate men from each 
other In other words, they sought reven ue an d en couragemon t of man ufactui ing 
mdustnes by imposing protective duties against all countries, including the United 
Eangdom ’ Address by Alfred Lyttelton (Colonial Secretary 1903-1005), on 
the Empire Repnnted in W J Ashley’s Bntish Do7nimo7i6^ Their PreMnt 
Commercial and Industrial Condition, pp 10-11 
1 June 1812 to April 1827 
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was Secretary to the Treasury. Eetrenchment in pubho expen- 
diture was imperative in the winter of 1826-1827, and to this 
end Wellington suggested the abandonment by Great Britain 
of the whole of the coast of Gmnea HusMsson unqualifiedly 
endorsed Wellmgton’s suggestion for the abandonment of this 
remote territory. 

‘I quite agreed wrote Huskisson, ‘ with the Duke of Wellington 
that the whole of the coast of Gumea ought to be abandoned, 
and I am prepared to say the same of Sierra Leone. They involve 
a great deal of expense, without answering the purposes for 
which we now propose to retain these possessions ’ Berries was 
in agreement with both suggestions.^ The Liverpool Administra- 
tion, however, came to an end m April 1827 , and the Gold Coast 
and Sierra Leone are to-day on the Colomal Office hst. 

It has often been suggested, sometimes even asserted, that 
averseness to colomal expansion m the nineteenth century was 
a characteristic peculiar to men of one pohtical school of thought 
— to men of the Liberal or Radical parties.^ The fact is that 
indifference to colonial possessions, wilhngness to abandon 
possessions already held and unwiUmgness to acquire new 
territory were common to Tories and Whigs, Conservatives and 
Liberals and Radicals, from the end of the long war with Prance 
to the new attitude of the statesmen and politicians and people 
of Great Britam toward the Empire that can be dated from 1887. 

Wellington in 1828 was anxious to turn the island of Ceylon 
over to the East India Company, in order to save taxpayers in 
the Umted Kingdom £100,000 or £150,000 a year;® and only 
SIX or seven years after the Melbourne Government of 1835-1841 
had refused in 1836 to ratify D’Urban’s extension of the boundaries 
of Cape Colony to the Kei River,* Peel discussed at length with 
Aberdeen (May 16, 1842), who was secretary for Poreign Affairs 
in Peel’s Administration of 1841-1846, the desirability, in certam 
contmgencies, of letting go Upper and Lower Canada. 

‘Let us’. Peel wrote to Aberdeen, ‘keep Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, for their geographical position makes their 

* Of E Herries, Memoir of J C Herries, i, pp. 145-146 

Of W H. Woodward, A. Short History of the JSJs^pansioTb of the British Bmpvre^ 
U06 to U70, p. 2^; Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Ihsraek, lu, p. 386: 
Bernard Holland, The FaU of Protection, 1840-1850, pp 311-314 

! S- ^rd EUenborough, A PeMtuxd Diary, 1828-1830, u, pp 184-212. 

* Of. Woodward, Expansion of the British Empire, p. 284. 
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sea coast of great importance to us. But the connexion with 
the Canadas against their will, ^ nay, without the cordial co-oi)ora- 
tion of the predominant party in Canada,^ is a very onerous 
one. The sooner we have a distinct understanding on that head 
the better. The advantage of commercial intercourse is all on 
the side of the colony,® or at least, not m favour of the mother 
country.’ 

‘Let us,’ continued Peel, in this letter ot May 16, 1842 — 
a letter partly concerned with the Maine boundary dispute, 
which was giving the Foreign Office much trouble and worry at 
this time — let us fight to the last for the point of honour, if the 
people are with us. In that case we can not abandon them. But 
if they are not with us, or if they will not cordially support and 
sustain those measures which we consider necessary for their good 
government, and for the maintenance of a safe connexion with 
them,* let us have a friendly separation while there is yet time, 
rather than recommence a system of bickering and squabbling 
on petty points, the result of which will be increasing ill-lniniour 
and ahenation on their part, and ultimately the necessity of 
our vindicating British honour with Canadian ieeling advorst' 
to us,’ the war at the door ot the United States, and Um'o or foui 
thousand miles from our shores ’ ® 

With the settlement of the Oregon boundary dispute in J84G, 
Great Britain was confirmed in the possession of Vancouver 
Island, off the coast of British Columbia. Gold was discovereil 
in California in 1848 ; and in the same year Oregon, the State 
lying to the north of California, and between Cahforma and 
British Columbia, was organized as a territory of the American 
Repubhc 

A civil government and some systematic colonization on 


* At this time Bagot, the Governor-General, was uoiihonted with the demand 
for ^ponsible government, a demand that had been to a large extent coneedod 
by oyaenham, Bagot’s predecessor 

Baldv^ and Fontaine which, m 1842 and until the enses 

^ver^^°^^'^*^ Losses Act ot 1849, was continuously pressing for responsible 

® The old commercial system was opeiative in 1842. Under it theio wore 

flonr^m^ Kmgdom m favour of lumbci, grain, <uid 

noui^om all the British North American provinces 

supported Metcalfe, Bagot’s sucoessoi,m hiseifoitH to 
1^6 govoinmont, as rospoiiBiblo govoinmeut 
]^eTc^ada^ Baldwin and La Fontamc and the Liberals ol Upper luid 

s Parker, Str Rdbett Fed, m, pp. 388-389. 
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Vancouver Island were at this juncture regarded in Downing 
Street as immediately necessary. The only plan that commended 
itself to Grey, or that his ingenuity could devise, was to force 
the Government and the colonization of the island on the Hudson 
Bay Company.^ 

The Hudson Bay Company had asked of the Colomal Office 
and of the Russell Gk)vemment of 1846-1862 only a lease of lands 
in the southern part of the island. Neither civil government, as 
it was understood in British colonies — either Crown colonies 
or self-governing colonies — ^nor colonization had at any time 
from 1670, when it obtained its charter from Charles II, been 
of the functions of the Bay Company. No dividends could accrue 
from the administration of civil government ; and colonization 
had hitherto been the last activity to which the Hudson Bay 
Company cared to turn its attention. 

Gladstone, Hume and Goulbum protested against Grey’s 
plan for the settlement and government of Vancouver Island. 
In the division lobby fifty-eight members supported Hume’s 
motion against the charter. There were protests also m the 
House of Lords agamst this farming out of civil government 
and colonization — against a plan that was similar to the' plan 
Wellington proposed for Ceylon in 1828 But the great seal was 
duly affixed to the charter soon after these protests in Parliament 
of 1848 ; and from 1861 to 1869 the Hudson Bay Company’s chief 
factor at Victoria was also Governor of Vancouver Island.® 

Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who was at this time, 1848, a 
member of the House of Commons, andParliamentary Secretary for 
the Department of State for Home Affairs, and who subsequently 
held the offices of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1866-1858, 
Home Secretary, 1869-1861, and Secretary for War, 1861-1863, 
in Whig Administrations, in a letter to Edmund Walker Head, 
then Governor of New Brunswick — ^an intimate personal letter — 
described Gladstone’s vigorous and carefully prepared protest, and 
the spirit m which it was received by the House of Commons. 

Lewis’s letter has a value quite apart from the Gladstone and 
Hume protest against farmed-out colonial government ; for it 

^ Of. speech by Gladstone agamst the Hudson Bay Charter of 1848, House of 
Commons, August 18, 1848, Parhamentary Ddxiies, III, oi, 268-272. 

* Cf Alexander Begg, HiMory of Snttsh Gdumbui, p. 11 ; R. E. Gosnell, Tear 
Book of BriUsh Cdimtna, 1911, pp 34-35 
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is another proof of the indifference of 1783-1869 to colonial 
possessions, indifference not merely popular, or confined to the 
rank and file of members of the House of Commons, but of men 
in high and responsible positions at Westminster, and men of 
prominence in parliamentary history. 

‘ Gladstone,’ wrote Lewis (September 28, 1848), who, ten or 
eleven years earlier, had declared himself incapable of realizing 
‘ what possible advantages England derives from the possession of 
Canada,’ ^ ‘ Gladstone made a very able speech agamst the Colonial 
Office arrangement relative to Vancouver Island. The feelmg in 
the House, so far as there was one, on the subject, went, I think, 
with him. For my own part, I cannot see what advantage we 
could gam from a new settlement m this remote region, six 
months’ sail from England and far distant from any of our 
foreign possessions ; for practically it is in a different world 
from our provinces on the western coast of North America.^ 
If any people can colonize it with advantage, it must bo the 
Americans.’ ® 

Cornewall Lewis was of the Whig party ; and it was m discussing 
one aspect of the colomal pohcy of the Whig Government that 
he expressed himself in regard to Vancouver Island. Four years 
later, 1852, the Conservative party was in jiower. Dei by was 
Premier ; the Earl of Malmesbury was at the Foreign Office , 
Pakington was Secretary for the Colonics, and Disraeli was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

The new Government had come into office m February 1852. 
In July and August Malmesbury was troubled by what threatened 
to be a senous friction with the United States over the claims of 
New England fishermen under the convention of 1818 in respect 
of their rights to the fisheries off the coast of what are now the 
Maritime Provinces of the Domimon of Canada ; and in particular 
over a circular dispatch which Pakmgton had written to the 
Governors of the Maritime Provinces. 

It was at this juncture that Disraeli corned and used the 
phrase, ‘ these wretched colonies,’ that often was quoted against 
him by political opponents, and that as long after 1852 as 1914 

^ G F. Lewis, Lette/rs of Sir Oeorge ComewaU Lems, p. 88 
* Lewis italicized the word ‘ western Apparently he regarded the Groat 
Lakes as the western coast of the British provinces m North America. 

® Lewis, 0 $. pp. 184-186. 
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constituted a small problem for his biographers.^ ‘ This fisheries 
affair Disraeli wrote to Malmesbury, ^ ‘ is a bad business. 
Pakington’s circular is not written with a thorough knowledge 
of the circumstances. He is out of his depth, more than three 
marine roiles from the shore. These wretched colonies will 
all be independent too, in a few years, and are a millstone round 
our necks ’ ® 

Neither in memoirs of statesmen who were of the Cabinet, 
nor in speeches in Parliament of men who were in ofiGlce or who 
had been in office — ^in none of these sources of history from 1783 
to 1859 — ^is willingness to let go territory already held more 
clearly expressed than in the letters of WeUmgton, Huskisson, 
Herries, and Peel AU four were of the Tory party All four 
were of Tory or Conservative Governments. WeUmgton and Peel 
were Premiers of Tory Administrations. But, as has already been 
emphasized, and as is obvious in Come wall Lewis’s letter of 1848 
and in Disraeli’s outburst of 1852, in the period from the American 
Revolution to the next two disturbing colomal episodes — the 
rebellion in Canada in 1837, and Galt’s tariff of 1859 — ^indifference 
to colonial possessions and mdifference whether colonies remained 
m the Empire or went out, were characteristic of all pcilitical 
parties They did not characterize aU men in all political parties, 
but they did characterize many leading men in aU parties. 

These letters of 1827-1828, of 1842, of 1848, and of 1852 — 
these discussions of colomal possessions by WeUmgton, Huskisson, 
Heines, Peel, and Lewis — hke Disraeli’s well-remembered and 

^ ‘ The petulant outburst about the “ wretched colonies obviously inspired 
by the irritation of the moment, and scribbled in confidence to a Cabinet colleague, 
has sometimes been taken as an indication of Disraeli’s real sentiments about 
the Empire. This superficial view is sufficiently disproved by the correspondence 
with Derby m the previous autumn, in which Disraeh urged the advisability of 
colonial representation in the British Parliament, as well as by all his speeches on 
colonial affairs He did, indeed, fear for a moment, as he confessed in 1872, that 
the radical policy of encouragmg the colonies to set up for themselves might be 
successful , but his own efforts were throughout directed to strengthening the 
bonds of Empire ’ Monypeny and Buckle, Life of Disraeh^ m, p 386 

2 From Hughenden, his country home m Buokmghamshire, August 13, 1852 

3 llid . p 385 

^ John Wilson Croker, for many years in the first half of the nmeteenth century 
an exponent of Conservative principles in the House of Commons, in the Quarterly 
Review and elsewhere in the press, was doubtful in 1853 of the value of the colonial 
connexion He asked Herries for papers embodymg data as to the military and 
naval expenses of Great Bntam in connexion with the colonies ‘ My ob 3 ect,’ 
he wrote on August 15, 1853, ‘ is to examine what colonies can be worth over 
w'hich we have no control ’ Hemes, Memoir of J C Herries, ii, pp 278-279 
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often quoted letter of 1852, have another value They throw 
hght on the reasons for this widespread and long-continued 
indifference to extension of empire, indifference even to holding 
territory that was of the Empire, temtory which m these years, 
save for the American desire of 1783-1871 to possess the whole 
of the North American continent, no other nation clauiicd oi 
coveted. 

Welhngton, Huskisson, and Herries were willmg to lot three 
colomal possessions go in order that Great Britain might be 
reheved of the financial burden of holding them Peel was 
willmg that Upper and Lower Canada should separate from 
Great Britain, with the certain loss of the command of the 
St. Lawrence and of the Gulf of St Lawrence, and the almost 
inevitable consequent loss of all the territory westw'ard from 
the Great Lakes to the Pacific Ocean, for other than financial 
reasons. 

Peel was aware that the rebellions of 1837 hatl cost Bniisli 
taxpayers three million pounds ; but as his letter to Aberdeen 
plainly shows, he was also weary of the contest botw<‘(‘ti tli<‘ 
Colonial Office on the one hand, and Baldwin and Jja Fontaine 
and the Radicals of the Canadas on the otlu'r, over rc‘S])()n.sil>le 
government. He was willmg, moreover, as weio many other 
statesmen and politicians at Wcstminsk'r of this }X'rio<l, Ui bo 
relieved of the risk of war with the United States, a risk that, 
from the end of the war of 1812-1814 to the Civil War of 1861- 
1865 arose almost exclusively out of friction originating in the 
Bntish North American provinces. 

Grey devised the plan of farming out civil goveruraont and 
colomzation on Vancouver Island because it involved los.s trouble' 
for the Colonial Office, and less expense for Great Br itain, than 
the establishment of even Crown colony rule at Victoria Corncwal I 
Lewis was willmg to cede Vancouver Island to the United States 
because he had no enthusiasm for widely scattered empire ; and 
also because he conceived that as there was already State 
government in Cahfornia and territorial government in Oregon, 
the colomzation and development of Vancouver Island could be 
managed more advantageously from Washington than from 
London. 
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CHAPTER V 

LEGISLATION FOR COLONIES AND COLONIAL 
QUESTIONS 

It has never been ajBfirmed by any historian of the Empire, 
or by any historian of the Imperial Parliament, its functions and 
its work, that in this period from 1783 to 1859 either the Colonial 
Office or Parhament understood the colonies that are now of 
the dominions. There is testimony that they did not ; proof 
in abundance that Parliament and the Colonial Office were 
negligent of the colonies , and much proof that members of 
Parliament were impatient or indifferent when colonial secretaries 
or colonial reformers sought the attention of Parliament with 
a view to action ^ 

As long as it was possible for commercial interests to purchase 
or hire a parliamentary borough, or purchase or hire the privilege 
of nominating a candidate to a perfectly safe seat, West Indian 

1 ‘ It cannot be said during the first of these periods, 1794-1848, that eolomal 
affairs were much understood by either the Colomal Office or by Parliament ’ 
Arthur P. Poley, The Federal Systems of the United States and the ^British Empire, 

p 162 

‘ The constitution under which the Canadas are now governed was devised 
and introduced by some of the greatest statesmen who ever appeared withm 
these walls But when we consider how little the country in question was then 
inown, and to what a limited extent its resources and interests were understood, 
it will not appear matter of astonishment that under such circumstances the 
system devised for its government should have been extremely defective.’ — 
Huskisson , House of Commons, May 28, 1828 Parliamentary Debates, II, xix, 300. 

‘ Up to the year 1831 the attention of this country had not been sufficiently 
direct to the colonies ; and in the Canadas many thmgs had been allowed to 
grow up which required correction ’ — Gladstone, House of Commons, March 8, 
1837 Ibid , HI, xxxvii, 103 

‘ He did not profess to be very abundantly versed in colonial affairs.’ — Peel, 
House of Commons, April 21, 1837. Ibid , III, xxxviii, 205. 

‘ Little as the Colonial Office may know of the state of our colomes, it is the 
only part of our government which does know anythmg about them Parliament 
is as Ignorant as it is indifferent.’ — Comewall Lewis to John Austm, December 2, 
1839. G. F Lewis, Letters of George Comewall Lewis, p. 104 

‘ Look at the map, with our possessions dotted or sprawling over the globe, and 
compare their demands with the capabilities of that dwgy small buildmg m 
Downmg Street, with five superiors and sixteen clerks therein Many a union 
workhouse has a stronger administrative machmery ’ The Examiner (London) 
Apnl21, 1849. 

‘ The Secretary of State sometimes did not even know the names of the colonies 
whose destmy lay in his hands ’ J. S. Cotton and E J Payne, Colonies and 
Dependencies, p. 104. 
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planters, with their exporting and importing interests to protect, 
were never for long without an agent in the House of Commons. 
Charles Rose EUis, for nearly a quarter of a century between 
1793 and his elevation to the peerage as Lord Scaford m 1826 
successively the representative of three boroughs that were 
always on the market on the eve of an election, was for this 
long period the parhamentary watchdog of the tariff and other 
interests of the sugar planters of the West Indies.^ 

Representation at Westminster, secured as the West Indian 
planters secured a seat for their pohtical and parliamentary agent, 
did suggest itself to reformers in Upper and Lower Canada. 
But from the beginning of the reign of George III to the reform 
of the electoral system in 1832, nominations that were for sale 
commanded increasingly high prices. In the years from the 
general election of 1807 to 1832, from five to six thousand pounds 
was the ordinary price of a scat purchased for the lifetime of 
a Parliament ; while for a seat rented by the year the price was 
eighteen hundred poimds ^ 

These prices for nominations to the House of Commons were 
beyond the means of reformers in the colonies , and except that 
Roebuck, then Member for Bath, acted as the agent in London 
of Lower Canada in 1835-1837, none of the self -governing colonics 
was ever represented in the House of Commons, nor were their 
mterests watched at the Departments of State at Whitehall, 
as were the interests of the West India colonics from 1793 to 1826. 

Had each of the British North American provinces of the 
years from 1783 to 1869 sent one accredited representative to 
the House of Commons ; had there been in these years a system 
similar to that at Washington under wliich territories not 
organized as States send delegates to the House of Representatives 
— delegates who have the right to address the House, but not 
the right to vote — ^it is not conceivable that such delogato.s 
could have aroused continuous interest in colomal measures and 
colonial questions® 

^ Cf. Didionary of National Bwgraphy, xvii, p. 274. 

‘ It was now more lequisite to look to the mterests of our colonies siuoo tiu" 
alteration of the representation by the Reform Act, because the Rotonn Act 
rendered it impossible for the colonies to obtam representation by sciuling a 
certain sum of money, and thus purchasing a seat m that house ’ — Itobeit 
Wallace, House of Commons, August 1, 1834 Pa/rliameifUani 111. 

xxv, 891. * Cf Pomtt, Unrefmmed Home of Oornttmut, i, p. 308. 

® S S Bell, Colonial Admvn,iattat%ons of Great Bntmn, p 173. 

1569 29 „ 
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There were always men in the House of Commons — men who 
were not of the Treasury or the front opposition benches — men 
such as Mackintosh, Roebuck, Hume, Warburton, Francis Scott, 
Grote, Molesworth, BuUer, and Adderley, to name only a few 
— who were ever ready to work for the improvement of the 
political civilization of the colonies now of the dominions, to 
help these colonies onward to the status of self-governing nations 
that they reached by their own continuous exertions in the years 
from 1840 to 1869.1 

The constituencies of Great Britain or of the United Kingdom 
were not interested. They were necessarily uninterested and 
unacquainted with the affairs of the colonies. ‘ It was only on 
extraordinary occasions that public attention could be directed 
from matters of nearer interest to colonial concerns.’ ® 

It consequently followed that between 1832 and 1867, years 
in which new and closer relations developed between members 
and constituencies, and the attitude of constituencies became 
of concern to members who desired to retain their seats, the 
House of Commons became less and less mterested in colonial 
questions. 

Appeals like that of Sir James Mackintosh of 1822 Were of 
little avail. Mackintosh complained that a bill for the union 
of Upper and Lower Canada — a bill concerning which the people 
of these provinces had not been consulted, and a biU, moreover, 
that aroused fierce opposition in Lower Canada — had been 
introduced at the fag-end of the session,® and in a house in which 
not more than forty or fifty members were in attendance * 

‘ If such a measure were to pass under such circumstances, 
what security ’, asked Mackintosh, ‘ would any of our colonies 
have that their legislatures might not be taken away from them 
by surprise ? Was it to be tolerated without consulting the 
legislatures of Canada ? ’ 

^ ‘ Among such members there may be found some to advocate the interests 
of a complammg colony. Sut what is the body to whom such an advocacy is to 
be addressed f What interest has a Yorkshire fox-huntmg squire, an admiral 
in Her Majesty’s navy, or a lawyer m Lmcoln’s Inn, what mterest can such 
members of the House of Commons take in the local affairs of Ang fa-aUn. or New 
Zealand.’ Ibid 

TTT House of Commons, January 23, 1838 Parliameniafy Debates, 

JJLXj OOum 

* July 22. The session ended on August 6, 1822. 

4 An important instruoiacm moved by Ellice was defeated, 48 to 14. Parlia- 
mentary Debates, July 22, 1822, II, vu, 1714. 
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‘Colonists’, continued Mackintosh, who was one of the earliest 
advocates at Westminster of responsible government for the 
colonies,^ ‘ had a claim to a more than ordinary share of attention 
of the House. They had no representatives of their own in it ; 
and they could not, as colonists, have any legal representation. 
But that was a stronger reason why they should have a moral 
representation.’ ® 

Even Cabinet Ministers, for whom Government whips always 
keep a House, realized that they would have difficulty in holding 
the attention of members when they were compelled to submit 
a colonial measure. In beginning a speech on a bill for a colony, 
the minister in charge usually apologized, and also usually 
embodied in his apology the apparently welcome intimation 
that all unessential details were to be omitted, in order to save 
the time of the House. 

‘ The subject to which I wish to call the attention ol the Houho ’, 
said HusMsson, Colonial Secretary in the Wellington Administra- 
tion of 1827-1828, when he stood at the table on May 2, 1828, to 
ask for the appointment of a select committee to inquire into the 
state of civil government in Lower Canada under the constitution 
of 179r, ‘is one which, however it may bear on the inti'rests 
and feehngs in a great degree removed from those wlucli ordi- 
nanly affect ourselves, is nevertheless a matter of considerable 
importance.’ ® 

HusMsson at the time he offered this apology for troubling 
members with a matter so remote as the civil government of 
Canada, was addressing the unreformed House of Commons. 
After the reform of 1832, wMch infused a new life and a now 
spirit into the pohtics of the Umted Eangdom and gradually 
imparted a new meamng to political life in the British Isles, 
these apologies from the Treasury bench in the House of Commons 
or from the Government bench in the House of Lords — apologies 
for troubling members with the details of colonial legislation — 
continued to be regarded by mimsters as necessary and in order. 
Lord Glenelg, who was Secretary for the Colonies in the Melbourne 
Administration of 1835-1841, introduced to the House of Lords 
on May 9, 1837, Russell’s ten resolutions defining the policy of 
the Government in regard to the demands of Papinoau and his 


^Ct M, July 18, 1822, H, vii, 1703 
® Ibid (House of Commons), II, xix, 301-302 


im., 1705. 
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supporters of the majority in the House of Assembly in Lower 
Canada.^ 

These were the resolutions that precipitated the rebelhon of 
1837. Comparatively few members were present in the Lords ; 
and the Colomal Secretary was aware that thin attendance and 
the lack of sustamed mterest had characterized some of the 
sittings of the House of Commons, at which the resolutions had 
been discussed and voted upon ^ 

Glenelg, accordingly, when he rose to mtroduce the resolutions, 
when he faced the rows of empty benches in the chamber of the 
peers, prefaced his speech with the customary, and apparently 
expected, apology. ‘ In offermg his remarks upon the motion ’, 
reads the report of the speech of the Colonial Secretary, ‘ he must 
bespeak their kind indulgence, because he was afraid the subject 
in itself, consisting as it did of various dry details, was not 
calculated to be interestmg.’ ® 

There was a meagre attendance of peers when Glenelg, in these 
apologetic terms, besought the attention of the House to the 
Russell resolutions Only five members discussed them ; * and 
there was a protest from Brougham entered on the journals 
against a colomal pohcy of such importance being mdorsed by 
so small a House. 

Brougham exercised a peer’s right, and protested because the 

^ From a parliamentary point of view these resolutions constituted a govern- 
Toaent measure But on March 8, when they were before the House of Commons, 
there was a narrow escape for the Gk>vernment from a count out Stanley, who 
by this time was no longer a Whig, and was acting with the Tory party, later in 
the evenmg explained the circumstances under which the attempt to count out 
the House was made by Roebuck, who, as an advocate of responsible government, 
was hostile to Russell’s resolutions and to the denial of responsible government 
that was embodied in them. ‘ He came down to the House reads the report of 
.Stanley’s explanation, ‘ at a quarter before five On his road he met shoals of 
members commg away On askmg them whether the House was up, the answer 
was, No, but Hume is Ib%d , III, xxxvu, 87, 112 

‘ A common toast of reporters at social meetmgs was “ Joseph Hume gettmg up 
and George Canning sitting down ” The mean mg was that the reporter who had 
to report Hume so abridged his task that a quarter of an hour’s subsequent work 
was all that was required of him , while to have an hour of Canning implied 
three or four hours’ toil at the office ’ Samuel Carter Hall, Rebosmct of a Lona 
Life, 1 , p 113 

2 ‘ When the resolutions were first brought forward, they were considered in 
a full House , and this of course would have its effect in the colony If, however, 
they were agreed to in a House like the present, when not one-fifth of the members 
were there, they would have little influence in Lower Canada ’ — ^Robmson, House 
of Commons, Apnl 14, 1837 Parliamentary Debates, III, xxxvu, 1253 

3 Ibid (House of Lords), May 9, 1837, III, xxxvm, 707 

« Glenelg, Brougham, Ripon, Wellington, and Aberdeen. 
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resolutions embracing ‘ a great variety of important subjects 
upon which different opinions may be entei-tained by the same 
persons, were all put to a vote at once, in a House consisting of 
not a tenth part of the members that frequently attend when 
questions affecting the mterests of political pai-tics, or even 
individuals, stand for discussion.’ ^ 

As a speaker the fame of Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, 
was a tradition at Westminster to the end of the nineteenth 
century. But his reputation among his Parliamentary con- 
temporaries, great as it was,^ was not sufficient to hold the 
attention of the House of Commons when colonial questions, 
other than tariffs for the colonies, or preferences in British tariffs 
for the colomes, were his theme. The order paper for May 22, 
1842, carried two colonial items — a, bill for a new constitution 
for Newfoundland, and a bill for a constitution for Van Diemen’s 
Land, now the state of Tasmania in the (Commonwealth of 
Austraha. 

The House emptied as soon as the Colomal Secretary began 
to explain the Newfoundland bill ‘ Lord Stanley ’, reads the 
report m the Parliamentary Debates,^ ‘ rose to ask leave to bring 
m a bill for the better govcrnmoiit of Newfoundland. Altliougli 
it might not excite much interest he could assuiv the Housi* that 
this was a subject of considerable imiioi-tance. [Interruption 
caused by members leaving.] He know it was impossible to ask 
the patience of the House, and he was quite ready, if the House 
thought proper, to ask leave to introduce the measure without 
saying a single word. But if they wished he should explain the 
object of the biU, he hoped they would at least allow him to liear 
what he was saying.’ 

In the next admmistration, the Russell Government oi 184(i- 
1852, Sir Benjamin Hawes, the first man of the manufacturing 
class to hold office in a Whig Ministry, was parhamontary Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, and Grey’s colleague at the Colomal 
Office. Hawes, who had httle of Stanley’s abihty as a speaker 
or as a parhamentarian, and none of Stanley’s social prestige,^ 

1 Parlmmentary Debates (House of Lords), May 9, 1837, IH, xxxviu, 748. 

sittings of the House of Commons were occupied with the lesolutioiis. 
There was a vote on each of the ten resolutions. 

* ‘ Stanley was a man of nearly the lughest powers of oratory.’ Goorgo Haints- 

bury. The Earl of Derby, p 197. * Parliamentary Debates, 111, Ixm, 87.'>. 

* ‘ It IS certainly a defect that the Colonial Secretary should not bo m tho House 
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had an exactly similar experience to that of Stanley in 1842, 
when on April 16, 1849, he began his speech m opposition to 
a motion for a select committee to inquire into the possibihty 
of reducing the charges of the colomes on the British exchequer, 
and of enlarging the functions of the Colonial Office 

‘The House, I am sorry to see,’ said the Under Secretary, 
‘ does not appear to take that interest in this important question 
which I, for one, should desire.’ To this report was added a note 
in parenthesis by the shorthand writer m the press gallery. 
‘ At the time it reads, ‘ there were scarcely forty members 
present,’ ^ a brief note, but meaning much, when it is recalled that 
there was to be a division on the motion, and that it was the 
duty of the Government whips to keep a House. 

Hawes had expected that the whips would keep a House and 
prevent a count out, at least untU he had answered the criticisms 
that the member responsible for the motion and his supporters 
had passed on the department of which Hawes was the repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons. 

Either at the beginmng or end of a speech on a colonial bill 
from the Treasury bench in the House of Commons, or from the 
ministerial bench in the House of Lords, it was regarded'as due 
to the House to apologize for troubhng it with a colonial subject ; 
and if a mimster or an ex-mimster held a House, and held its 
attention to the end of his speech, he was even more than 
ordinanly profuse m expressmg his gratitude for the attention 
bestowed on him.® 

Many of the divisions on colonial bills afford an indication of 
the indifference of members of the House of Commons to legisla- 
tion affecting the colonies — ^sometimes affectmg the colonies most 
senously. Only sixty-two members voted in a division on 
a crucial amendment to the bill of 1822, a bill that was sub- 
sequently abandoned by the Liverpool Administration of 1812- 
1827, for a union of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 

of Clommons. The Under Secretary (Hawes) does not speak with snfScient 
anthonty ’ — Comewall Lewis to Head, August 6, 1848 G. I*. Lewis, Letters of 
George GomewaU Lewis, p. 181. 

1 Parhamentary Debates, HI, civ, 336. Forty members have constituted a 
quorum of the House of Commons smoe 1640. 

® ‘ He thanked the House for the attention which they had given to his state- 
ment, tedious and umnteresting as it might have appeared’ — Spnng-!l^oe, 
Colomal Secretary, 1834—1835. ParluciTienitaTy Debates (House of Commons), 
March 9, 1835, m, xwi, 994. 
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in order to suppress the troublesome House of Assembly at 
Quebec.^ 

In the divisions in committee of the House of Commons on 
proposed amendments to the bill for the union of the provinces 
—the bill of 1840, based on Durham’s report — ^the largest number 
of members voting was one hundred and twenty-one. In the 
division on third reading the number of members voting was one 
hundred and fifty -six ^ 

Interest, as indicated by the number of members voting in 
these divisions of 1840, was so small that when the bill reached 
the House of Lords, Lord Ellenborough called attention to the 
indifference of the House of Commons to the new constitution 
for the Canadas. ‘In the House of Commons’, he said, ‘this 
great question had not attracted so much attention as it deserved. 
Not one-fourth of that house had voted upon the question whether 
the bill should pass.’ ^ 

The failure of the House of Commons as a whole to show more 
interest in the new constitution for the Canadas, the faihu-o to 
which Ellenborough called the attention of the House of Lords, 
was in respect of a bill for placing Lower Canada on its feet again, 
constitutionally, after the roiiollion of 1837. But the nows of 
the rebellion itself, when it reached Westminster, on December 22, 
1837, had aroused comparatively little interest.'* 

‘From the appearance of the house, with its half empty 
benches and half sleepy members present,’ said Sir Robert Inglis, 
a Tory of the Eldon school, who from 1829 to J854 was one of 
the members for the university of Oxford, when ho rose to com- 
ment on the news from Quebec, ‘ one would suppose they wore 
discussing some bill for the regulation of weights and measures, 
or something of an equally interesting character, rather than 

* Cf, M., July 22. 1822, II. vii, 1714. a Cf ibid , IH, liv, 1268, 

® Ibid , June 30, 1^0, III, Iv, 248. 

* The paurliameataiy session had opened on Hovember 15, 1837. The House 
of Commons had news of the rebellion on December 22. It had been intended 
that the adjournment for the Christmas recess should be from December 22 to 
February 1, 1838. In view of the news from Canada, Russell, the leader of the 
House, proposed that the adjournment should be only until January 16. Inglis 
protested. ‘ If ’, he said, ‘ the statements regarding Canada were coirool, the 
Government ought not to delay the consideration of the subject for a single 
moment ; and, instead of adjourning foi a fortnight, they ought, before the next 
twenty-tour hours elapsed, to attempt to bring conditions to something like a 
satisfactory settlement ’ The adjournment was until January 16. Cf. ilnd., HI, 
xxxix, 1431, 1487 , III, xl, 42. 
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a rebellion m a colony which was one of the brightest jewels in 
the British crown. The indifference was most striking, con- 
sidering the magnitude and importance of the question.’ ^ 

There were divisions on bills or measures for the colonies on 
which the votes were large. In one of the divisions on Russell’s 
resolutions of 1837, 374 members voted.® Over two hundred 
members, 216, went into the lobbies in a division on an address 
to the Crown in relation to the rebellion ; ® and on the motion to 
go into committee on the biU for suspendmg the constitution of 
Lower Canada, and establishing a special council with power to 
pass ordinances having the force of law, 278 members voted. 

But these divisions of 1837 and 1838 were at times of crisis. 
Thinly attended Houses, impatient members, and meagre divisions 
were the rule.^ So much, in fact, were they the rule that when 
the chamber of the Commons or the Lords was full, or nearly 
full, for the consideration of a colonial measure, the minister in 
charge congratulated himself and the House on this rare mani- 
festation of parliamentary interest in a colonial bill or a colonial 
question.® 

The Colonial Office, the department that Stanley described as 
the ‘ office at war with the colonies ’,® in the period frord 1820 
to 1859 enjoyed less respect and confidence at Westminster than 
any of the other state departments at Whitehall. Seldom mdeed, 
did there come an opportunity for a parhamentary success, or 
a parliamentary tnumph, for the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether he were of the House of Commons or the House 
of Lords ; for a well-attended House and a bill or pohcy that 
attracts widespread attention in the constituencies of the Umted 

1 Ibid., December 22, 1837, lH, xxxix, 1486 

2 Und., March 8, 1837, HI, xxrro, 138 

® Ibid., January 16, 1838, EH, xl, 93-95 

* A fairly lypical example of the uapatieace of the House when unofScial or 
private members — colonial reformers — invited its attention to a colomal sub]ect 
can be found m the reports of the sittmg of May 24, 1849. Boebuck had intro- 
duced a bill for reform in the Colonial Office Six members had spoken, and on 
a seventh member, Aghonby, ofienng to contmue the debate, he was greeted with 
cries of ‘ divide, divide ’. Noticmg these ones, Aghonby expressed his surprise 
that m a debate on a question of that importance ‘ so much impatience should be 
exhibited by honourable members whom he could pomt out who had only just 
come into the House for the first time that evening ’. Ibid , HI, cv, 953. 

® Cf. Russell, House of Commons, January 26, 1838, Parhammtary Debates, 
HI, xl, 546 Grey moved the second readmg of the Australian Colomes Govern- 
ment fell. May 31, 1860, m a House with less than twenty peers m attendance. 
Ibid. (House of Lords), IH, cxi, 511. 

* Adderley, Oolonted Pohcy, p. 99. 
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Kingdom are essential to a parliamentary triumph for a minister 
on whom falls the burden of introducing a bill or of unfolding 
or defining a policy of the Government. 

It is not difficult in 1918 to reahze why in the first sixty or 
seventy years of the nineteenth century short tenmo characterized 
the office of Secretary of State for the Colonies. In those years 
no reputations were made at the Colonial Office. To assume the 
Colonial Secretaryship was usually a thankless undertaking. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE ATTITUDE OF DOWNING STREET TOWARD 
LEGISLATION FOR THE COLONIES 

Except for tariff legislation under the old commercial system 
there were few bills for the colonies in the jHiriod from the Quelioc 
Act of 1791 to the Canadian I'obcllion. Most of the li'gislation 
for the colonics now of the dominions was m the years from 1 83S 
to 1858. It was in these years that the constitution foi Upiiei and 
Lowef Canada was enacted at Westramsti'v , tliat f.hc last tanif 
for the colonies — the British Possessions Act of 1843 — ^and the. 
Enabhng Act of 1846 were ])asscd ; that s(‘v(*ral hln'raliziug 
amendments were made to the constitution of tlu' Canadas of 
1840 ; and that constitutions for the Australasian colonies wore 
embodied in statutes of the Imperial Parliament 

Colomes and colonial questions in the nineteenth century 
never attracted any attention in Ireland. From the Act of Union 
of 1800 to the World War, Ireland always had troubles of its own. 
Its politicians specialized in Irish troubles. So did the electorate. 

In England and Scotland, in the period now under review, 
1783-1859, no popular credit ever accrued to any Government — 
Tory or Whig, Liberal or Conservative — ^for any colonial legisla- 
tion. No matter how important colomal legislation might be to 
the colonies and to the Empire, it brought no credit in the 
constituencies to the Government that was responsible for it, 
A Colomal Act passed at Westminster for any of the self-governing 
colonies never helped to hold a vote for a Government candidate, 
or to attract to a Government candidate a vote that might liavc 
gone to a candidate of the opposition. 
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la the speech from the throne at the opening of a new session 
of Parliament, a Government usually announces a larger legislative 
programme than can be carried out. Hence the phrase at 
Westminster m use in the closing weeks of a session, ‘ slaughtering 
the innocents which being interpreted means the abandonment 
for lack of time of bills which have not been advanced beyond 
a second reading stage, at which stage the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords accepts or rejects the prmciple of a bill. 

The long established and persistent tendency of aU Govern- 
ments since 1832 to overload their legislative programmes, and 
the fact that in this period from 1783 to 1859 a Government could 
hope for no credit in the constituencies for colonial legislation, 
go a long way to explain a practice of Governments in regard to 
colonial bills that caused frequent complamt by colonial reformers 
in the House of Commons, and at times from members of the 
House of Lords who were interested in colonial legislation and 
in good government for the colomes. 

The practice complained of was that in accordance with which 
colonial bills were submitted to Parhament at the fag-end of 
the session, in the days when ‘ slaughtermg the innocents ’ was 
in progress and non-ofi&cial members were betaking themSelves 
to the Continent, or to the moors of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland for the shooting season. 

Mackintosh, it will be recalled, complained bitterly of this 
practice in 1828. It was a practice that was continued by 
Governments of both pohtical parties for nearly half a century 
after his protest. Bills for the colonies were seemingly seldom 
regarded as urgent, either by the Colomal Office, which was 
responsible for the form in which they were introduced to Parlia- 
ment, or by Cabinets when they were apportioning the time of the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords for the legislative 
measures to which they were committed. 

There was a fair example in 1836 of the leisured, if not dilatory, 
procedure of the Colonial Office in regard to legislation. A bill 
for New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land in that year failed 
even of introduction to Parliament, because the stage at which 
the ‘ slaughtermg of the innocents ’ began had been reached 
before the Colonial Office was ready with the biU.^ 

1 ‘ It is impossible at this penod of the session (July 5) to mtrodace a measure 
of the kmd. But I will give a pledge that the n ew bill shaU not be deferred beyond 
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The parliamentary session of 1852 came to an end on July 1. 
The second reading of the bill in which was embodied the con- 
stitution for New Zealand — the bill for which the short-lived 
Conservative Administration of 1852 was responsible — was taken 
in the House of Lords on June 22. Newcastle, who was then in 
opposition, excused himself for not discussing the bill in detail ; 
and at the same time he made a protest similar to that of Mackin- 
tosh of 1828, against the indifference of both the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons to colonial legislation. 

Newcastle, who twice after this protest of 1 852 held the office 
of Colonial Secretary, told the House that he would not go into 
details ; ‘ for he could not but perceive that within the last few 
days they had arrived at that period of the session — a session too 
that was to terminate a parliament ^ — when it was vain to expect 
to secure a full discussion upon the second reading of a bill, or 
even to rivet thoir lordships’ attention to any brief details upon 
a subject such as that now before the House. It appeared indeed 
that the same spmt which pervaded the House of Commons, 
which had been termed moribund, prevailed equally in tliat 
House, which was of a more perpetual and enduring character.’ ^ 
De’spite the moribund condition of Varliamont in June 1852, 
the New Zealand Bill was pushed through all its stages ; and 
although the House of Lords had no opportunity of discussing 
it before Juno 22, the day of Newcastle’s protest, it was soon 
through comimttee in the Lords, read a third time, and on 
June 30 it received the Royal Assent.® 

next year.’ — Sir George Grey (Undei Secretary for the Colonics, 18.W and I8;i5- 
1839), House of Commons, July 5, 1836. Parliarmntary Dehafeit, III, xxxiv, 1265. 
The session ended August 20, 1835 
1 Parliament was dissolved on July 1, 1862. 

^ ParUammtary Debates (House of Lords), Juno 22, 1852, HI, cxxii, 1145-1146. 
® Cf An Act to grant a representative constitution to the colony of New 2^alaiid 
(15 & 16 Viot., 0 72). 
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CHAPTER VII 

COLONIAL POLICIES, BILLS FOR COLONIES, AND 
THEIR VICISSITUDES AT WESTMINSTER 

New ZbaIiAstd on the eve of the general election on the United 
Kingdom of 1852 was much more fortunate than were some other 
colonies now of the dominions in the period from 1828 to 1859 ; 
it was much lore fortunate than some other colonies for which 
in these years measures were before Parliament or awaiting 
framing and introduction to Parliament on the eve of a change 
of government or of a general election. Until all the colomes 
now of the domimons were conceded responsible government, 
the interests of the colonies obviously and notoriously suffered 
from the vicissitudes of political parties at Westminster. 

The select committee of the House of Commons^ for which 
HusMsson moved in 1828 reported m the same year. The com- 
mittee, so Spimg-Eice assured the House of Co imons m 1835, 
‘ were earnest and zealous in their interest and determination 
to probe to the very bottom every real grievance, and to suggest 
every real and practicable remedy.’ ® The report was regarded 
with much satisfaction by Papineau and his colleagues at Quebec. 
The reformers were in a majority in the lower house of the legis- 
lature , and they earned a resolution in the house declanng 
the report to be ‘an impenshable monument of the justice and 
profound wisdom of the comnuttee ’. ® 

But the Wellington Administration, with which the proposal 
for the committee had originated — largely through Huskisson, 
who was intent on ending the poHtioal unrest of the time in 
Lower Canada — went out of office in November 1830. The 
three Reform Bills, the Reform Bill agitation and two general 
elections all came withm the next two years * As a conseq[uence 
of these disturbed political conditions m the Umted Kingdom, the 
report and recommendations of the Canada committee of 1828 
were completely forgotten. 

1 To inquire into the state of omi government in Lower Canada. Cf. aidt, 
pp 309-310. 

s ParVum&ntary Debates, May 9, 1836, in, sxn, 687. 

3 Cf. Kennedy, Docummts of the Canadian Constaviion, 1795-1915, pp 396-397. 

* Cf. J. R. M. Butler, The Paaemg of the Great Beform Bdl, pp. 80-426. 
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In 1834 the memorable ninety-two resolutions of the House of 
Assembly of Lower Canada were adopted,^ and transmitted to 
London — ^resolutions which were tantamount ^ almost to a 
declaration of war by the Assembly against the Government ’ ; - 
and the rebellion of 1837 was in sight before there was an attempt 
at remedial measures m the spirit of the report of 1828 ^ 

A biU for the settlement of the long vexed question of the 
civil list in Lower Canada — ^a bill which would have given effect 
to the Declaratory Act of 1778 — was introduced by Goderich ^ 
in the House of Lords in February 1831. Its stages were taken 
at a leisurely pace, but it reached the House of Commons in 
October. Then came the rejection of the second Reform Bill on 
October 8, and the general election that followed this exciting 
episode in the history of the Reform Act of 1832 ; and like the 
recommendations of the Canada committee of 1828, the attempt 
of 1831 to remedy at least one of the admitted grievances of 
Papineau and the reformers of Lower Canada came to naught 
in the Parliament of 1830-1 831 ^ 

1 These resolutions represent the position of Papmoau and the Uoforniors of 
Lower Canada on the eve of the Rebelhon of 1837. in particular they doliae the 
position of Papineau in regard to the claim for responsible goveininont Tlio 
resolutions are included in Kennedy’s Doemmnia of the Omadtan OmhHhiuhon^ 
1795-1913, pp 366-388 

2 Spring-Rice, House of Commons, May 9, 1835 Parliawenta.ri/ Debates, III, 
xxvi, 687. 

3 ‘ The people’s hopes wore raised by those proceedings on the part of tlio 
Imperial Parliament (the appointment of the Committee of 1828), and had those 
recommendations been candidly and honestly acted upon, X fool convinced that 
the colony would now have boon peaceful and contented ’ — Roebuck, House of 
Commons, March 9, 1835 Farhamentary Debates, 111, xxvj, 663. 

‘ He believed said Spring-Rice, in the same debate, March 9, 1835, ‘ that if 
in the year 1828 the lull recommendations of that committee had boon earned 
into eftect, they would novei have heard of the nmoty-two icsolutions oi ol the 
existing state of things in Canada ’ lh%d , 685 

‘ This report (of a commission sent to l40Wor Canada in 1834) was dated 
May 3, 1836. Nothing was done with the report of the (Jolonial Oilico until 
July 14, 1837, when the Colonial Secretary ((Henolg) sent out instructions to 
Lord Gosford on the subject,’ — Aberdeen, Homse of Lords, February 2, 1838. 
lUd , III, xl, 658 ; March 16, 1837, III, xxxv’ii, 651 , Stanley, House of Commons, 
March 8, 1837, III, xxxvii, 120. 

In a protest entered on the journals of the House of Lords, signed by Lord 
Brougham and Earl Pitzwilliam, on February 8, 1838, the rebellion in Lower 
Canada was attributed to ‘ early maladministration of the colony by those 
branches of the Government which were more immediately connected with the 
mother country’ PaThamentai y Debates (House of Lords), Fobruaiy 8, 1838, 
III, xl, 888 

^ In parliamentary annals John Piedenck Robinson 1806-1827, Viscount 
Goderich 1827-1833, Earl of Ripon 1833-1859 

® Stanley recounted the history of the Oodoxich Bill in a debate m the House 
of Commons, April 14, 1837 Farhamentary Debates, III, xxxvii, 1230-1232. 
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A third measure for a settlement of the long continued difficulties 
’with the House of Assembly at Quebec — difficulties that developed 
out of the refusal of the (^vemment m London to act in accor- 
dance with the spintof the Declaratory Act of 1 778, ^ and difficulties 
that culminated in the rebellion,® and the loss of at least three 
hundred hves of rebels in Lower Canada alone ® — failed of realiza- 
tion owing to the change of Government that occurred at White- 
hall in November 1834. 

There was another committee at Westnunster in 1834 on the 
affairs of Lower Canada. In this year two delegates from the 
Assembly at Quebec were m London to help in effecting a settle- 
ment of the claims of the Assembly to the control of finances. 
They were in London to demonstrate that the claims of the 
Assembly were based on its mterpretation of the Act of Parlia- 
ment at Westminster of 1778, an Act which Governments in 
London long ignored m the ordmary financial business of all the 
British North American provinces, and also flagrantly ignored 
in connexion with the surplus revenues of the Post Office m 
Upper and Lower Canada ^ 

Spring-Rice, who at this time was Colonial Secretary in the 
Melbourne Admuustration of July-November 1834, told Viger 
and Morin, the delegates from Quebec, that if the Assembly 
would pass an unconditional supply biU for two years, he would 
go earnestly to work to devise such measures and prepare such 
instructions for Aylmer, the Governor-General, as would meet 
the necessities of the case. 

The Colomal Secretary prepared a dispatch and instructions 
that he was confident would at last effect a settlement ; for, 
as he told the House of Commons on March 9, 1835, ‘ he should 
have considered it his highest reward, and the greatest honour 

1 Cf 'K!e!sae&y,Doenmefnia<^theCancdiamOcmsMuMon,1795-1915,'gT^ 340-341. 

® ‘ In the stect acceptance of the term there was no de^itely planned revolt. 
But the people spontmeously and without concert detennmed upon pioteoting 
their leaders. . The immediate aim was not the overturn of Bntish dommion 
It was a movement of self-protection agamst an arbitrary exercise of mmistenal 
and ludicial power ’ — ^Letter of K. S. M. Bouohette (who took part in the rismg), 
subsequently commissioner of customs at Ottawa John Boyd, 8vr Oemge 
Btieniie Cartier, p 65 

‘ The world was astonished when it came to see with how feeble means, with 
what an absence of plan, concert, or the simplest preparation the msurrection 
was hazarded ’ AnTmid Begieter, 1838, p. 2. 

® John Boyd, Sw George mwme Cartier, p 59. 

* Of. William Smith, A History of the Post Office in the American Colomes and 
in Canada, 132-135 
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of his life, to have been enabled to settle the question of Canada 
in a manner satisfactory to all parties.’ ^ 

The dispatch — Spring-Rice’s messenger of peace to Lower 
Canada — was ready on November 13. ‘It was an affair of so 
much consequence to quote again from the narrative Spring- 
Rice gave to the House of Commons, ‘ that he did not think it 
right to dispose of it without communicating with his colleagues 
of the Cabinet. A Cabinet meeting was appointed for the following 
Saturday, November 14, for the consideration of the dispatch. 
The packet was to have sailed on the Monday. But the letter 
of instruction was not dispatched on the Monday, because on the 
Saturday morning the Cabinet itself ^ was dispatched two hours 
before the appointed time at which it was to have met.’ ® 

‘ After the event ’ — the dismissal of Melbourne — continued 
Spring-Rice, in his explanation of the causes of the miscarriage 
of his beneficent plan of November 1834 to achieve a settlement 
of the constitutional difficulties m Lower Canada of 1828-1834, 
‘ he had no other course to pursue but to communicate humbly 
to His Majesty, through the head of the government, that tlie 
packet, having been ordered for Monday, the most convement 

1 Parlmmmtary Debates, III, xxvi, 691. 

2 ‘ The King (William IV) aftoi the very confidential convcTHaiion with Viscount 
Melbourne on the state of the country, m conHoquenco of the removal of ViHcourit 
Althorp to the House of Peers, and, tUeroforo, becoming JKarl Sponcoi, thinks it 
right to inform Lord Melbourne that ho conceives that the general weight and 
consideration of the present Covernmerit is so much dmninshcd in tlie House of 
Commons and m the country at largo . . that the Eang does not think it would be 
actmg fairly or honourably by his lordship to call upon the Viscount (Melbourne) 
for a continuance of his service in a position of which the tenure appears to tho 
King so precarious ’ — ^William IV to Melbourne, November 14, 1834, Lloyd 0. 
Sanders, Lord Mdbmme^s Papers, pp 222-223. 

* The Melbourne Admmistration of 1834 was sacrificed to tho general and 
notoriously pronounced anti-Whig feelings and prejudices of William IV, who, it 
may be noted in parenthesis, was also violently hostile to the claims of Papmoau 
and his colleagues in the House of Assembly at Quebec ‘ Mind what you aro 
about in Canada. By God I will never consent to alienate Crown lands, nor 
make the council (legislative council) elective Mind mo, my lord, the Cabinet 
is not my Cabinet. They had better take care, or by God I will have them 
impeached ! ’ — William IV to Lord Gosford, on his appointment (July 7, 1835) 
as Governor-General of Canada 

The Cabinet agamst which William IV thus expressed himself was that of 
1835-1841 of which Melbourne was Premier 

Parenthetically also, it may further be noted that besides much responsibility, 
moral if not constitutional, for the rebellion of 1837, William IV has the distinc- 
tion of bemg the last Bntish sovereign to permit his personal dislike of advisera 
drawn from one political party to become notorious ; the last sovereign to 
assume a dictatorial and Bourbon-like attitude to a colony ; tho last sovei*eign 
to dismiss a Prime Mmistei ; and the last King of England for whom there was 
widespread and frequently expressed popular contempt. 
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course to be taken would probably be to send a dispatch to 
Lord Aylmer, informing him of the change in the Government. 
That was done. The draft dispatch, therefore, remained a private 
document. It had never been fully approved of by the Govern- 
ment, and he had no nght to make use of it.’ ^ 

The Peel Administration of 1834-1836 was in office at the time 
Spring-Rice took the world into his confidence regardmg the 
miscarriage of his plan for quieting the long and disturbing 
pohtical unrest at Quebec. Aberdeen was at the Colonial Office. 
As he was of the House of Lords it was most convement that 
Peel should take note of the important and revealing statement 
of the ex-Secretary of State for the Colomes. Peel promptly 
did so at the same sitting of the House of Commons, and, 
moreover, he did so m a speech which abundantly justified 
Adderley’s complaint of 1849, and also complaints in the House 
of Commons in 1831 ® and agam in 1863® that the tenure of 
colonial secretaries, on an average three years, was too short 
to afford a secretary an opportumty of carrymg out any scheme 
which he might have prepared.* 

Peel recalled that Spring-Rice had told the House that the 
principles he had determined upon for a settlement of the 
difficulties of Quebec had been embodied in instructions, which, 
but for the ministerial crisis of November 14, would have been 
sent out to the Governor-General. ‘ But continued Peel, who 
a few years later [1849] became one of the strongest supporters 
m the House of Commons of responsible government in the 
colonies now of the dominions, ‘ of those principles no record was 
left by the nght honourable gentleman at the Colonial Office. 
For my part, and I am sure I may say the same on the part of 
my noble fnend [Aberdeen], I much wish that such a record was 
in our possession , because, m addition to the opportumty it 
would have given us of testifying our respect for the opinions 
of the right honourable gentleman, it could not but materially 
have helped us in the task we had to perform.’ 

The fact that Spring-Rice earned away the draft of the dispatch 
and the instructions of November 13 was not complamed of by 
Peel. It was in accordance with the usage of those days. ‘ The 

1 Padwmmtary D^aies, March 9, 1835, III, xsvi, 687-690, 691-692. 

* Of. speech by George Eobmson, July 1831 Hyd , HI, xv, 1442. 

® Of. speech by Eoebuofc, March 9, 1835. Ibtd , in, xxvi, 701 

4 Ibid, May 24, 1849, III, cv, 962 
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right honourable gentleman’s motive in taking with him all the 
documents he had prepared on the subject,’ continued Peel, ‘ no 
one can question It was that his successor in office should nob 
be embarrassed by his views in framing his decision But much 
as I am disposed to do credit to the proper spirit which charactoj'- 
ized his conduct, I cannot help repeating my regret that Loi’d 
Aberdeen should not have had the benefit of his opinions ’ ^ 

Since the advent of the ocean cable and the organization of news 
collecting agencies world-wide in the scope of their operations, 
people in every British dominion, and in every Grown colony 
that IS linked by cable to the United Kingdom, can share in the 
excitement of a roinisterial crisis at Whitehall or of a general 
election to the House of Commons at Westminster, almost as 
fully as electors in England, Scotland, and Ireland 

In the era from 1783 to 1859 the Britisli North American 
provinces could not learn of a ministerial crisis in Downing Street 
or a dissolution of Parliament in much less than a mouth , and 
m the case of a general election the writs were all returned to the 
clerk of the Crown in chancery m London before it was known 
in these provinces that there was to be an election in tlu^ lTnit.(‘d 
Kingdom. By the time news of a Cabinet eiisis or a general 
election reached the Australasian colonies, it was history, and 
people in England had almost forgotten the montli in winch the 
crisis occurred, or that in which the general election had been 
held. 

But the fortunes of those colomcs wherein dwelt in largest 
numbers the men and women of British race might, and in some 
cases did, actually turn on the changes and vicissitudes of Govern- 
ments and political parties at Westminster, changes which tire 
colonists could in no wise influence and of which they were not 
even spectators. 

Especially was this true of the years from 1828 to 1849 — 
from the time political difficulties at Quebec became acute and 

1 Ibid , March 9, 1835, III, xxvi, 701. 

‘ Your lordship will see,’ wrote Aberdeen to Aylmer, from Downing Street, 
February 11, 1835, ‘ that I have thus been deprived of the fruits of the matured 
reflection of my predecessor (Spnng-Rice) and that on my own accession to oflioe 
I find this complicated question very much m the same situation in which it was 
left by the Committee of the House of Commons on July 3 (1834), with tlus 
difterence, however, that the diificulties of its solution have boeu materially 
aggravated by the additional delay of six months ’ Kennedy, DoemnenU of the 
Canadian Constitution, 1796-1915, p 397. 

1669.29 
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threatening to the Rebellion Losses Act, and the final and 
complete acceptance by Elgin, by the Colonial Office, by the 
Russell Administration and by Parliament at Westminster, ot 
the great, far-reaching, abiding, and beneficent principle on 
which the measure of 1849 of the Umted Provinces was based 

There were six different Admimstrations in Downing Street, 
and there were four general elections in the United Kingdom in 
the ten years that preceded the rebellion of 1837 In these ten 
years there were eight secretaries of state for the colomes ^ 

Keeping in mind political conditions m Quebec in these years : 
(1) Papineau and his majority in the House of Assembly , (2) the 
family compact , (3) a legislative council that was nominated, 
with most, if not aU its members antagomstic to the claims of 
Papineau and the reformers ; (4) an executive council that was 
irremovable, and always in sympathy with the legislative council 
and the family compact , and (5) the ability of the House of 
Assembly at Quebec to withhold a large part of the supphes — 
it IS only necessary to recall the vicissitudes of political parties 
and Governments at Westminster from 1828 to 1837 to determine 
where responsibihty lay for the only rebellion of men of British 
or European origin in any British colony from the American 
Revolution to the new era in world history that began with the 
World War, 

If a revolution is a rebellion that succeeds, that attains its 
object, the rebelhon in Upper and Lower Canada of 1837 was 
a revolution Responsible government was its outcome, not 
immediately, but withm little more than ten years after the lasr 
of the rebels of Lower Canada had fallen at the hands of British 
soldiers 

^ Cf. Colonial Office List (1910) Kobinson (afterwards Viscount Godenoh and 
Earl of Ripon) held the office twice — ^in 1827 and again from 1830 to 1833 
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CHAPTER VIII 

the expectation that the colonies would 

SECEDE FROM THE EMPIRE, 1810-1887 

The widely held conviction, to which expression was frequently 
given in Parliament at Westminster, in the press, and sometimes 
m books m which the relations of the colonies now of the dominions 
were discussed — the conviction that the connexion between these 
colomes and the Empire could not be permanent — survived for 
a century after the American Revolution. 

It was a conviction that grew directly and immediately out 
of the loss by Great Britain of the thirteen colonies that formed 
the Republic of the United States ; and out of the popular 
opinion in Great Britain, an opinion that developed at least as 
early as the opening decades of the nineteenth century, that on 
the whole, and particularly as regards trade, the disruption ol 
1776-1783 had mvolved no groat loss to Groat Britain 

Almost until the eve of the first Jubdoe of the reign of Victoria 
m 1887, there survived the argument, based on the experience 
of 1776-1783, that the colonies now of the dominions — <is soon 
as they had large and virile populations, and had doveloiied tluui 
material resources, as soon, in brief, as they wore sufficiently 
strong to stand alone — would declare their independence of Great 
Britam. 

An early expression of the conviction that the British North 
American provinces that remained of the Empire after the 
Revolution of 1776-1783 would secede, in this case an extra- 
parliamentary expression, was embodied in one of the singularly 
few books on the colomes, historical, descriptive or controversial, 
published in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The book in which this expression was embodied was given 
to the world under the nom de plume, ‘ A British Traveller.’ It 
was published in Philadelphia in 1816. In spirit this early 
anonymous study of the colomal policy of Great Bntain in 
relation to the North American colomes would to-day be described 
as imperialistic. The author regretted that there was no Govern- 
ment-organized emigration from the United Kingdom to the 

T 2 
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British North American provinces, and strongly urged the 
immediate adoption of an emigration policy. 

Even at that time, 1816, it seemed probable to the ^ British 
Traveller ’ that the Canadas would follow the American example, 
and revolt agamst British sovereignty. But he took comfort in 
the conviction that if revolt should come the British North 
American provinces ' must continue for a long time, even after 
their separation, to enrich us by their trade.’ ^ 

A little beyond the end of the first period of indifference to 
colonial possessions, 1783-1859, there were two expressions of 
the conviction that the destiny of the British North American 
provinces was elsewhere than in the British Empire, that were 
much more remarkable than the conviction or apprehension 
expressed by ^ A British Traveller ’ in 1816. 

These later expressions are remarkable for two reasons In 
the first place they are remarkable because they afford proof of 
the long survival of the popular conviction growing out of the 
American Revolution ; and in the second place they are remark- 
able from the fact that both of these expressions came from 
inside the Colomal Office. Each was written by a highly placed 
and responsible official of the department, who, as such, had 
been an onlooker at close range, of the progress of the colonies 
now of the domimons from Crown colony rule of the older type 
to the status of nation within the Empire. 

The first of these two expressions of the conviction that the 
connexion of the self-govermng colomes with Great Britain 
could not be permanent, and that it was undesirable that it 
should be permanent, was from Henry Taylor, afterwards 
Sir Henry Taylor, who was at the Colonial Office from 1834 to 
1870. The second was from Frederick Rogers, who was at the 
Colomal Office from 1846 to 1871, who from 1860 to 1871 was 
permanent Under Secretary, and who in 1871 was created a peer, 
Lord Blachford, for his services at the Colonial Office. 

In the winter of 1863-1864, owing to the Civil War in the 
Umted States, and the resulting friction between the Umted 
States, the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada and Nova 
Scotia, and Great Britain, the military defences of the British 

^ Cf The Colonial Policy of Great Britain^ Considered in Belation to the North 
American Provinces and the West India Possessions, by ‘ A British Traveller,’ 
p 129. 
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North American provinces were causing much concern to the 
Colomal Office, to the War Office, and to the Palmerston Admini- 
stration of 1859-1865. 

In February 1864 a memorandum on colonial defences was 
ready for submission to the Colonial Secretary. It went first to 
Taylor, whose duty it was to pass it on to Newcastle, at this 
time Secretary of State for the Colonies. Before it reached 
Newcastle, Taylor, in the ordinary course of the business of the 
office, added a memorandum expressing his views on the question. 

‘ As to our American possessions he wrote (February 26, 
1864), ‘ I have long held, and often expressed the opinion, that 
they are a sort of damnosa haerid^tas ; and when Your Grace 
and the Prince of Wales were employing yourselves so success- 
fully in conciliating the colonies,^ I thought that you were drawing 
closer ties which might better be slackened, if there were any 
chance of their slipping away altogether I think that a polnjy 
which has regard to a not very far off future should prejiarc 
facilities and propensities tor separation ; and I therefore ac(X‘do 
entirely in Sir Charles Elhot’s ^ preferences for a local and 
indigenous military foice.’ 

Taylor’s preference for the defence of the British North 
American provinces by militia rcgimeuts raised within the 
provinces, and tlic reasons he offered New(uistlo in support of 
this preference arc noteworthy ; for they wore reasons often 
advanced in Parliament from 1820 to 1859, and also during the 
next ten years, by members of both Houses who were willing that 
the British North American provinces should separate from 
Great Britain 

^ So long as there shall be a single imperial battalion in the 
provinces,’ wrote Taylor, in recommending to the Colonial 

1 In I860 the Pnnee of Wales (afterwards Edward VII) visited Canada and 
the United States The visit was at the invitation of the Government of the 
United Provinces. The Prince was accompanied by Newcastle. ‘ The expedition 
had the effect of strengthening the loyalty of Canada to the mother conntiy, 
and of increasing the good feelmg between England and the United States.’ 
Edward VII, Dictionary of National Biography, Second Supplement, Index and 
Epitome, p. 36. 

® Sir Charles Elliot, who had served in the Navy from 1816, who directed 
British military operations in China in 1839, and who had also served as Governor 
of Bermuda, Trinidad, and St Helena, was the author of the memoiandum oil 
the defences of the British North American provinces to which Taylor’s memoiaii- 
dum to Newcastle of February 26 was appended. Elliot was raised to the rank 
of admiral in 1866. 

® Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor, u, p. 234. 
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Secretary Elliot’s plan for militia regiments in the provinces 
now of the Doroinion of Canada, ' the whole imperial Army and 
exchequer, and the honour of the Crown, will be committed to 
its support under difficulties , and circumstances may arise in 
which a large proportion of the imperial Army and treasure will 
not be more than enough ’ ^ 

‘ In my estimation added Taylor, in these notes for the 
guidance of Newcastle in acting on the Elliot memorandum, 

‘ the worst consequence of the late dispute with the Umted 
States 2 has been that of involvmg this country and its North 
American provinces in closer relations and a common cause.’ ^ 

Blachford’s expression of his conviction that the destiny of 
all the self-governmg colomes was outside the British Empire — 
that it was inevitable that they would go — was written thirteen 
or fourteen years after he had retired from the Colonial Office. It 
was written within two years of the first Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
that of 1887, which estabhshed a new date line in the history of 
the relations of the self-governing colonies with Great Britain , 
for the first colonial conference was part of the Empire-wide 
celebrations of 1887 ^ 

‘ I had always believed, and the belief has so confirmed and 
consohdated, that I can hardly realize the possibility of any one 
seriously thinkmg the contrary ’, wrote Blachford, ^ that the 
destiny of our colomes is independence , and that, in this point 
of view, the function of the Colomal Office is to secure that our 
connexion, while it lasts, shall be as profi.table to both parties, 
and our separation, when it comes, as amicable as possible ’ 

' This opinion continued Blachford, ‘ is founded first on the 

^ Atitdbtogra^phy of Sir Henry Taylor, ii, p. 234 

2 The dispute was over the recognition of the Confederate States as a belligerent 
power , and also over the easy escape of the Confederate cruiser “Alabama ” from 
the Mersey in 1862 Later in the year, in December, the United Provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada became involved in the dispute m consequence of 
the raid from Lower Canada by Confederate irregular troops upon St Albans, 
Vermont The raid was a factor in the movement in Congress at Washmgton 
for the abrogation of the reciprocity treaty of 1854 Cf Morgan Dix, Memoir of 
John A, Dix, 11 , pp, 108-116 

® Autobiography of Henry Taylor, p. 235. 

^ The jSrst conference was called by Edward Stanhope, Colonial Secretary m 
the Salisbury Admmistration of 188^1892, at the suggestion of the Imperial 
Federation League, an organization that was established in London in 188^ and 
formally dissolved on November 24, 1893 Cf. Fmdlay, The Imperial Conference 
of 1911 from Within, p 31 , George T. Denison, The Straggle for Imperial Unity, 
pp 77, 198 
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general principle that a spirited nation — and a colony becomes 
a nation — will not submit to be governed in its internal affairs 
by a distant government , and that nations geographically 
remote have no such common intoi-ests as will bind them fior- 
manently together in foreign policy, with all its details and 
mutations.’ ^ 


CHAPTER IX 

ATTITUDE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TOWARD 

SECESSION 

Fob a deftmte reason that will soon appear, what can at most 
be only a brief survey of the attitude of members of the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords toward iihe question of the 
separation of the colomos from Great Britain — ^a brio! survey 
of this phase of indifference to colonial possession from the 
Amp in can Revolution to Galt’s tariff of 1 850 — has bi'cn pretaw'd 
by the foregoing chapter, embodying first the observations of 
‘ A British Traveller ’, and then the observations ol Henry 'I’aylor 
and Blackford, both of whom wci-e so long at the Colonial Ofhei', 
and both of whom were also of impoitance in f he political and 
literary worlds of London 

These observations, the first of 181 6, the second of 1 804, and the 
third of 1885,- epitomize and crystallize most of the expressions 
in the House of Commons and the House of Lords of 1820-1859, 
that the colonics would separate from Groat Britain, that, 
separation was inevitable and would bo to the advantage of tlu' 
people of the Umted Kingdom 

‘ A British Ti'avellcr ’ of 1816 was apprehensive that the 
North American provinces would themselves end the connexion. 
Taylor was desu'ous that they should end it He objected to any 
efforts on the part of Great Britain to strengthen the cxistmg 
ties , and m his memorandum to Newcastle he emphasized one 
of the reasons why he desired that the connexion should come 
to an end. With Great Britain absolutely free of the Britush 
North American provinces Taylor was convinced that thcr(> 

G E Liters cf Lord Blachford,-<pp 299-300 

® Of. note by editor of Hlachford’s eoncapondonoo, Manndin, Lellen oj Lord 
BhAkford, p 296 
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would be much less risk of war with the United States. Blachford, 
at no time between 1837 and 1885, was willing or able to realize 
any advantages that Great Britain derived from the colomes, 
and in his retrospect of colonial history in the nineteenth century 
he emphasized the inevitableness of separation. 

All these reasons for not regarding the connexion of the colonies 
with Great Britain as permanent were advanced in Parliament in 
the years from 1828 to 1859. Particularly were they advanced 
in the years from 1837 to 1859, the era of the rebellion, and the 
forcible union of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
the Rebellion Losses Act, and Galt’s tariff , and it is only the 
commercial and trade aspect of the question of separation that 
is not discussed or alluded to in these observations of Taylor 
and Blachford. 

The trade aspect was much discussed m Parliament — almost 
always also from the standpoint of ' A British Traveller ’ — for 
many of the advocates of separation in the House of Commons 
and m the House of Lords m the years subsequent to the publica- 
tion of his treatise were convmced, like him, that separation, as 
in the case of the American colomes, would involve no loss of 
trade for Great Britain. 

As early as 1822 and 1825 there were warnings in the House 
of Commons that the British North American colomes must be 
held with a loose rein — ^warnings that for twenty years were in 
vain — if it were desired that the connexion of these colonies with 
Great Britain should be maintained.^ 

It was 1831 before utterance was frankly given at Westminster 
to the conviction that the colonies would go. Colonel Evans, in 
a debate on a vote for the maintenance of the Rideau Canal, 
designed as a defence of Upper and Lower Canada in case of 
attack from the Umted States,^ m that year besought the House 
to realize that the Canadas were provinces which Great Britain 
could not count on permanently retaining ^ Hunt — ^Orator Hunt 
of parliamentary reform agitations fame — went a little farther 

1 Of Mackintosh, House of Commons, July 18, 1822, Parliamentary Dd)ates, 
II, vii, 1703 ; Alexander Banng (afterwards Lord Ashburton), House of Commons, 
March 25, 1826, Parliamentary Debates, II, xii, 1097-1116 

^ Up to 1835 the Rideau Canal had cost Great Bntam £300,000 , and on 
Jidy 13 of that year Spnng-Rice mformed the House of Commons that the canal 
had been offered to the Government of Upper Canada, but that the Government 
had declmed to take it as a gift Parliamentary D^ates, III, xxix, 459. 

3 Ibid., July 26, 1831, HI, v, 206. 
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than Evans ' If there were war with the United States he 
said ^ we were not likely to retain either of the Canadas.’ ^ 

Botany Bay, its convicts, and the charges they entailed wore 
discussed m the same session on a vote for £120,000 ' All tht‘ 

colomes urged Colonel Torrens, one of tlie group of Radicals 
of the unreformed House of Commons, ' ought gi’adually to b<^ 
removed from under our control.’ - 

The difficulties with the House of Assembly at Quebec of 1828- 
1837, and the rebellion of 1837-1838 elicited many expressions 
of the conviction that it would be well for Great Britain if the 
British North American provinces would end the connexion, and 
some expressions, moreover, of a conviction that the colomes 
ought to be told to go. 

‘ The House of Commons said Robinson of Worcester, a mem- 
ber of the Whig party, on March 6, 1837, in a discussion of 
the demand from Lower Canada for responsible government, 

‘ ought not to sacrifice the privileges and prerogative's of iho 
Crown to any oi our colonies. If the Canadians were strong 
enough to enforce their demands, they should be told at oiuie 
that the time had anivod when they might, Uk(‘ tlu^ Unik^d 
States, shake off their allegiance altogether.’ 

In this debate of March (>, 1837, thmv was much jnsist(uu*e on 
the argument that the United Kingdom would losc^ no trader if 
the British North American provinces declared their indopondonco. 

‘ As to our commercial interests,’ said O’Counoll, ‘ commerce, 
instead of being diminished, would be augmented if Canada were 
freed ’ ^ 

Perronet Thompson, of the philosophical Radicals group, wJio 
was at one time editor of the Westminster Review, took tlu^ same 
view of the commercial value of the British North American 
provinces as O’Connell ^ ^ If wc could but lose Canada ’, ho 

^ Ibid , III, V, 307. 

a lUd., July 18, 1831, III, vii, 1443-1444. 

3 lUd , March 6, 1837, III, xxxvi, 1322. 

4 Rid, 1327 

5 Emphasis on the contention that the separation of the colonies would involve 
no loss of export trade had characterized extra parliamentary discussion of the 
value of the connexion with the colonies some years before 1837. In The Black 
Booh, compiled by John Wade, and first issued m 1820, there was a cluipioi on 
the advantages and disadvantages of colonial possessions ‘ As to commercial 
advantages,’ wrote Wade, ‘ if the colomal trade wore quite free our oonimorcial 
relations with the colonies would resemble the inteicourHO between oursedvos 
and independent countries; and with our unrivalled supoiiority in capital. 
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exclaimed, " what should we gain in a commercial way ? ’ ' Would 
not % he asked, ' every man in England who hves in a house, 
gain a substantial sum, which he might add to the amount of 
his enjoyment ? ’ ^ 

This allusion was to the high duties on lumber from the Baltic 
countries in the tariffs of the old commercial system, duties 
which were enacted to protect the market in the United Eangdom 
for lumber from the Maritime Provinces and the Canadas, 
admittedly an inferior lumber, which was entered at preferential 
rates 

At a later stage in the discussion on Russell’s ten resolutions, 
and the declaration embodied therein against the concession of 
responsible government to Lower Canada, ^ Gladstone, who had 
been elected to the House of Commons in 1832 as a Con- 
servative, expressed an opinion on the question of the secession 
of the colonies nofc much different from the opinions of Thompson, 
Torrens, and O’Connell. ‘ He did not think the separation of the 
colonies from the mother country ’, reads the report of Gladstone’s 
speech, ‘‘was at all times and under all circumstances to be 
regarded with apprehension,’ ® which was as near to a declaration 
that he was wiHing to see the colonies go as Gladstone’s habitual 
circumspection in parhamentary utterance would at that time 
allow. 

Before 1837 these expressions of indifference to the secession of 
the colomes were mostly from Radical members. But in the 
debates on the Russell resolutions the Radicals — popular Radicals 
of the school of Hunt, or philosophical Radicals hke Grote or 
Molesworth, who had entered Parliament with the hall-mark of 
Cambridge or Oxford — had no monopoly of this attitude toward 


maDLufactures, machinery, and skill, what have we to fear from unrestricted 
competition ^ What have we lost by the independence of the United States ? 
Nothing.’ John Wade, The Bloch Book of Gorruphon Unmashed (1835), p 380. 

' Parliamentary Dd>ates, March 6, 1837, III, xxxvi, 1334 

* The Whig Administration of 1835-1841, like the Whig Admimstration of 
1846-1852, had no intention of conceding responsible government. The Whigs 
had other theories of government for the colon les now of the dominion s Colonists, 
according to Whig theories, ought to be content under Government less free, less 
controll^ by the popular branches of the legislatures than Government at Vi^te- 
hall was controlled by the House of Commons But between 1837 and 1847, 
when Elgm went to Canada, events took their own course, and left Whig theones 
formulated m Downmg Street and m Parliament behind Cf. Marmin, Letters 
of Blackford, 297-298. 

® Parlm^mntary D^ates, March 8, 1837, III, xxxvn, 99. 
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the colonies — ^no monopoly of parliamentary expression of opinion 
or conviction that the colonies would go, and could go, if thc'v 
were so disposed. 

Gladstone, in the debate of March 8, 1837, was followed by 
Labouchere, in later years Colonial Secretary in a Whig Admini- 
stration , and then by Peel, who had already been Premier, who 
was to be Premier again, and who at this time was leader oi i.ho 
Tory or Conservative opposition in the House of Commons. 

Labouchere was a little guarded in utterance as to the inevitable- 
ness of separation. Otherwise Blachford’s observations of 1885 
read like a paraphrase of Labouchere’s speech of 1837. It was 
possible Labouchere realized that the colonies would go, and this 
possibihty should determine the attitude of Groat Britain toward 
them 

‘ To the last hour, during which the connexion existed,’ iii n<‘<l 
Labouchere,^ ‘ wo should act toward the colonies liberally and 
justly , so that, whenever the moment of separation miglit come, 
we should be able to taco the world and postei’ity with a good 
case, and not stand before either convicted of having neglected 
the duty of a mother country towaril Imm* colonies ’ ® 

Part of Peel’s speech of 1837 is identical in phraseology with 
his letter of J841 “ to Abeideen at the Eoreign Office, at. tlu‘ I niu' 
friction with Washington over the fislierics oonventioii of 1818, 
and also the demands of Baldwin and La Fontaini' for ros])onsiblo 
government for the then recently united provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada were so disturbing to Peel and his colleagui‘s of 
the Conservative Admimstration of 1841-1840. 

Peel m 1837, like Taylor in 1864, was alive to one danger 
attaching to the connexion of the British North Amoncan 
provmces, which danger he emphasized lour years later, when 
he asked Aberdeen why should Great Britain ‘ eontract the 
tremendous obligation of having to defend, on a point ol honoui- ’, 
Canadian territory against American aggression. 

‘ When he recollected ’, roads the report of Peel’s speech m the 

^ Labouchere was at this time a Whig member for Taunton. He took fais 
title, Baron Taunton, from this borough m Somerset when in 1859 he was created 
a peer Henry Labouchorc, of Trvm, and Bradlaugh’s colleague in the repre- 
sentation of Northampton from 1880 to 1891, the most widely known of the 
Laboucheres, was a nephew of lord Taunton. 

® Parhamentca-y Debates, 11, xxjcvn, 106 

® October 25 Parker, Sir Robert Fed, in, pp, 388-380 
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debate of March 8, 1837, * the state of certain duties which were 
imposed upon us in connexion with Lower Canada, when he 
recollected the evil of collision with its powerful neighbour, to 
which we were exposed on its account, when he recollected that 
we might at any moment be called upon to defend that colony 
from all comers, not from any local mterests of our own, but 
from a point of honour, involving our character as its protector, 
he must say that if it were a mere Canadian question, he should 
have no objection to see the connexion dissolve, and Lower 
Canada establishing its own government as an independent State, 
or if it thought itself incapable of supporting its own independence, 
seekmg an amicable alliance with another power ’ ^ 
live sittmgs of the House of Commons were occupied with the 
debate on the Russell resolutions of 1837. On Apnl 14 Henry 
George Ward, who had been in the diplomatic service from 
1816 to 1827, who at this time was Whig member for Sheffield, 
and who was subsequently successively Governor of the 
Ionian Islands, Ceylon, and Madras, anticipated by nearly 
fifty years Blachford’s statement of the reasons that forced 
him to the conclusion that independence of the colonies was 
inevitable. 

Ward, like Blachford, did not believe that it was possible to 
perpetuate the connexion between a mother country and her 
eolomes ‘ When a colony grew to a certain extent, and became 
ripe ’, Ward assured the House, ‘it would drop off.’ ‘ The object 
therefore ’, he counselled, ‘ should always be to separate in such 
a manner that there would be a continuation of kmdly feehng 
between the mother country and the colony.’ It was a speech 
remimscent of 1776-1783.® 

Grote, m the same debate, anticipated Newcastle’s frank 
declaration of 1862 to all the self-governing eolomes. ‘ I trust ’, 
said Newcastle, who was then Secretary for the Colomes in the 
Palmerston Admimstration of 1869—1866, that the day will never 
return when a smgle red coat will point a bayonet or fire a shot 
m hostdity to the eolomes, if they wish to separate from the 
mother country.’ ® Grote told the House that he would never 
consent to the employment of force to maintain the connexion 

1 Parlmmmtaty Debates, III, xxxvii, 1283 

2 Ihd., 1264. 

® Speech at Australian anniversary dinner, London, February 12, 1862. 
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between the mother country and a colony, whenever the connexion 
became onerous to the colony ^ 

Roebuck had lived m Upper Canada. His uncle, his mother’s 
brother, was secretary to Simcoe, who was Govornor-Cleni'i'al 
from 1792 to 1794 Roebuck’s mother was the owner of fiv(‘ 
hundred acres of land, a Government grant, situatc'd near to 
what is now the city of Toronto ; and from 1815 to 1824 Roebuck, 
with his mother and his five brothers, lived and worked on 
a farm near Prescott, in what is now the province of Ontario. 
Roebuck was educated m Canada,® and went from Canada to 
the Middle Temple, where he was called to the bar in 1831. He 
was, it will be recalled, for some years agent of the House of 
Assembly of Lower Canada in London ; ® and in the years fi ora 
1828 to 1840 there was no man at Westminster or Whitehall 
who was more intimate with political, economic, and social con- 
ditions of Lower and Upper Canada tJian Roebuck. 

lake Ward in 1837 and like Blachford from 1817 to 18S5, 
Roebuck was conviiiccd that separation of the Rnlisli NoiUi 
American provinces from Great Britain must comi' lint unlike 
Ward and Blachford, ho did not anticipate that tJie sepaiation 
would come by mutual agioemciit. lie was afiaid that, liki* tilu* 
thirteen American colomos, the Canadian provinces would nwolt. 

‘ The provinces of Canada, together with our otlu'r possi'ssions 
m America,’ said Roebuck, in his speech m the House of Commons 
(April 14, 1837) ill opposition to Russell’s resolutions and the 
declaration of the Melbourne Admimstration against the con- 
cession of responsible government, ‘ may for a few years remain 
under our dominion. But fatal discontent will pervadi' the minds 
of the colomsts, and their every aspiration will lie for the hap])y 
time of their dehverance from our yoke They will watich with 
eager anxiety and impatience for the first opportunity for con- 
temptuously spm'ning our control, and will, with ardent belief 

^ Parlmmentary Debates^ III, xxxvii, 1262. 

2 R E Leader, Life of Roebuck, pp 11-24. 

^ ‘ In the present case I am not a voluntary agent. My duty to my Canadian 
clients bids me biave everything rather than deseit them ’ — Roebuck to Eianeis 
Place (at the time of the rebellion), Januaiy 29, 1838 Leader, op cit . 112 

‘ The vivid imagination of Mi Roebuck’s assailants enabled them to rojiiesent 
him as in receipt of £1,100 a year, whereas the Canadians not only failed to pay 
his salary at the time, but left him to defray the expenses of the dolonco of ( ^aiuwia 
m Parliament out of his own pocket, and subsoquontly ropudi<ited bus < Jaiiu for 
ariears.’ Ibid , p 67. 
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in the glories and happiness of a life of national independence, 
rear at once the standard of revolt, and assume the name and 
port of an independent people ’ 

' Whatever may be the course we may pursue,’ continued 
Roebuck, 'the time must mevitably come when our American 
colonies will become independent States. But I, for one, am 
not anxious that this event should be anticipated and brought 
about before its natural period. Above all I am desirous that 
w^hen this period does arrive, we may separate in peace and good 
will toward one another , that we may voluntarily resign our 
supervising care , and that the colonies may assume it with our 
sanction and approval — ^that no bitterness should result from 
this new relation, but that reciprocal kmdness should beget 
lasting and reciprocal good will ’ ^ 

There were further expressions of the conviction that the 
colomes could not be held and that it would be for the advantage 
of Great Britain that separation should come, when at the end 
of the year (December 22, 1837) Parliament had news of the 
rebellion m Lower Canada. Again much stress was laid on the 
contention that the United Kingdom would lose no export trade 
if all the colomes ceased to have any political connexion with 
Great Britam, a contention which was again supported by the 
example of the increasing trade of the Umted Kmgdom with 
the Umted States. 

John Temple Leader, then Radical member for Westminster 
and a political associate of Grote, Perronet Thompson, and 
Molesworth, in denjdng that colonies were of any advantage to 
the Umted Kingdom, contended that no loss of trade would 
follow the secession of the British North American provmces. 

' There is \ he said, 'an example and proof of this in the case 
of the Umted States.’ ^ 'Two-thirds of the trade with Canada 
he continued, 'is forced and fictitious It originates in the 
discnmmatory duty of forty shillmgs a load, imposed on timber 
from the north of Europe, over and above what is imposed on 

^ Parliam&fUary Debates, III, xxmi, 1210 

“ This argument -was used in and out of Parhament for many years after 
Leader offered it in the House of Commons in 1837. ‘ Our commerce with the 
United States’, reads an article in The Exawmer (London), e^ted from 1830 to 
1847 by Albany Fonblanque, the foremost Radical publicist of the first half 
of the nineteenth century (July 21, 1849), ‘ is mfinitely more lucrative than our 
commerce with the thirteen North American colonies.’ 
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that brought from a British settlement in North America 
There would be this great additional advantage in dealing with 
Canada as an independent state, that we should not then be 
compelled to tax ourselves to an enormous amount in taMng 
bad and dear timber from Canada when we could obtain cheap 
and good timber from the north of Europe Nor should we be 
forced to pay for the maintenance of a large military force to 
keep possession of an unwillmg colony.’ ‘ The North American 
provinces said Leader, in concluding his plea for an end of the 
connexion, ^ are now strong enough to take care of themselves, 
and they know it.’ ^ 

It was in this debate of December 22, 1837, that Molesworth 
made a speech that in after years troubled him and his biographers 
almost as much as Disraeli was troubled by his coimng of the 
phrase, ‘these wretched colomes,’ for use in his letter of 1852 
to Malmesbury ^ 

Molesworth began with the expression of a fervent desire — 
what he described as a sincere desire — ^that the dominion of Great 
Britain over Canada should be ended. ‘ Great he exclaimed, 
‘ would be the advantages of an amicable separation of the two 
countries. Great would be the honour this country would reap 
m consenting to such a separation ; ^ and great would be the 
renown which a ministry would derive from proposing such 
a measure.’ ^ 


CHAPTER X 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE COMMERCIAL 
VALUE OF THE CONNEXION WITH THE COLONIES 

In the debates on Canada of the years immediately preceding 
and following the rebellion of 1837, the Radicals acted together 
in the House of Commons. Both popular and philosophical 
Radicals spoke frequently. They often followed each other m 
debate They went into the same division lobby on amendments 
to Bills for Canada — ^a series of facts, aU of record, which to 

^ Farliammtary Debates, III, xxxix, 1442. 

2 Cf. ‘ The Colonies The Examiner (London), July 21, 1849. 

® Molesworth, who was Under Secretary for the Colomes m Palmerston’s 
Administration of 1855--1858, abandoned his position of December 1837 m 1845 
Cf Fawcett, Life of Molesworth, p 266 
^ Parliamentary Debates, III, xsxlx, 1466. 
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a large degree explains the erroneous but long surviving tradition 
that it was only the Radicals of these years from 1828 to 1859 
who were indifferent to colomal expansion and willing that 
eolomes now of the dominions withdraw from the Empire. 

The term ‘ little Englander ’ was not of the phraseology of 
British pohtics of those years. It did not come into service in 
political controversy at Westminster, on the platform, in the 
constituencies, and in the press, until some years after the end 
of the era of indifference in 1887 But all through the whole 
period of indifference, 1783-1887, men whose attitude toward 
the colonies and toward colonial expansion any time after the 
beginning of the South African w'ar of 1899-1902, would have 
been described as that of ‘ little Englanders were by no means 
all men who sat on the opposition benches at Westminster in 
the years during which the Tory or the Conservative party was 
m power, nor were they all of the free trade school.^ 

Warburton followed Molesworth in the debate of December 22, 
1837 He also was of the philosophical Radical group, a group 
that in these years was at the peak of its influence in Parliament 
as well as in the constituencies and in the press. Like Leader and 
Molesworth, Warburton was anxious to end the connexion of 
the British North American provinces with Great Britain. Like 
Leader, also, Warburton saw less danger of war between Great 
Britain and the Umted States, if British dominion over the 
provinces north of the United States were abandoned. 

Like Leader, moreover, Warburton, who was the only member 
of the philosophical Radical group who was in trade,^ empha- 
sized the fact that from the time of the American Revolution, 
the United Kingdom had enjoyed an increasmg export business 
with the United States. Low tariffs, with little or no protection 
for domestic manufacturers, were the rule m the United States 
from the War of 1812 to 1840. These were the years also in 
which there was a large emigration from the United Kingdom 
to the Umted States. 

In the period from 1815 to 1837, nearly 370,000 emigrants 
left England, Scotland, and Ireland for the Umted States. In 
the same period 482,000 left for the British North American 

1 Gf. Grey, Colomal Policy, pp. 16-17. 

2 Warburton was a timber merchant at Lambeth, with a timber yard on the 
water front within sight of St. Stephen’s. 
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provinces, most of them for Upper and Lower Canada.^ But 
these figures for the British North American provinces were 
much swollen by the large number of poor or derelict men, 
women, and children who emigrated at the charge of poor law 
authorities in England and Ireland, or at the charge of special 
funds for the relief of agrarian or industrial distress in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

Tens of thousands of emigrants who left ports of the United 
Kmgdom, nominally for the British North American provmces, 
moreover, migrated within a year or two, as soon as they could 
afford to move on, across the line into the New England States, 
or into New York, Pennsylvama, Ohio, and other States bordering 
on the Great Lakes. These immigrants from the Umted Kingdom 
were merely birds of passage in the British North American 
provinces They were so recognized in Canada from at least 
as early as 1838 ^ In these years, and indeed until the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, first the British North American 
provinces, and after 1867, the Domimon of Canada, were gateways 
on British soil to the United States From 1837 to 1867 this was 
especially the case with what are now the provinces of Ontario 
and Qhebec ^ 

Warburton in the debate in the House of Commons of Decem- 
ber 22, 1837, recalled the large emigration to the Umted States in 
the years from the American Revolution to the rebellion in Canada. 

1 Cf. Johnson, A History of Emigration, p. 344. 

2 ‘ Some thirty thousand souls came out [to Upper and Lower Canada from the 
United Kingdom] for two or three years in succession, three-fourths of whom at 
least — ^and many think nine-tenths — ^found their way to the Umted States.’ — 
W H. Merritt, to Durham, Governor-General of Canada, St Catherine’s, Upper 
Canada, October 5, 1838 J. P Memtt, Biography of W, H, MetriU, p 189. 
Cf Charles Buller, House of Commons, June 3, 1839 Parliamentary DehcUes, 
III, xliv, 1285. 

® ‘ I have good reason to know that many thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects 
have merely passed through this province (Upper Canada) into the Umted States 
because English capital, which was to afford them the means of profitable employ- 
ment, was to be found there mstead of here ’ — Sir George Arthur, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Upper Canada, 1838-1841, to Glenelg, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Toronto, November 20, 1838 Journals of the House of Assemhly of 
Upper Canada, 1839, Appendix II, Part n, p. 646. 

‘ The life-robbmg dram showed little signs of slackemng During the eighties 
the number of natives of the Umted States resident in Canada increased from 
77,000 only to 80,000 In practically the same period (1880 to 1890) the numte 
of natives of Canada m the united States grew from 717,000 to 980,000 Canada, 
with its four million people, and its millions of vacant acres, had contnbuted 
more of its sons to the buildmg up of the United States than England with its 
twenty milhons in their crowded land.’ D Skelton, Canada and Its Provmces 
General Economic History, 1867-1912, ix, p 152 

1569.29 „ 
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He attributed it to the fact that the Umted States were prosper- 
ous ; and they were prosperous, as he conceived, because they were 
free and independent. The Bntish North American provinces, 
independent of Great Britain, free to govern themselves without 
outside interference, would become as prosperous as the United 
States ; and with ■ widely diffused prosperity m these provinces, 
there would be, as there had been with the United States, a much 
larger call for the manufactures of Great Britain. Separation 
of the colomes, as Warburton visualized it, involved neither 
shame nor disgrace to Great Britain. His devout wish was that 
the time of separation had amved ^ 

Grote made a contribution to the debate, and to the trade 
aspect of colonial possessions that was m a qmte different vein 
from the contributions of Leader and Warburton. ‘ Surely,’ he 
said, ‘ the material advantages in pomt of wealth and commerce 
must be great indeed if they could be worth purchasing at the 
cost of eternal coercion, and an increasing struggle to put down 
the feelings of the great mass of the Canadian people.’ ® 

At various stages of the legislation at Westminster in 1838-1840 
necessary to a resettlement of the affairs of Lower Canada after 
the rebellion — ^the bills empowermg the creation of a special 
council for Lower Canada, and the bills of 1839 and 1840 for the 
umon of Upper and Lower Canada — ^there were more of these 
expressions of convictions in the minds of members of the House 
of Commons that the coimexion of the colonies with Great 
Britain could not be regarded as permanent ® 

In the debate on the motion to go into committee on the bill 
of 1840 for the umon of Upper and Lower Canada, the bill that 
became law on July 23, 1840, both Gladstone and Stanley gave 
expression not to a desire to see an end of the connexion of the 
British North American provinces with Great Britain, but of 
their conviction that Great Britain would be quite williug to 

1 PaTliammiary Debates^ HI, xxxix, 1474-1475 

2 Ibid , 1485. 

® ‘ It did appear to him as rational to talk of the moon belonging to ourselves 
as to talk of a great and extensive country (Canada) three thousand miles away 
from the mother country, being a part of our Empire ’ — ^Warburton, January 29, 
1838, Parliamentary Debates, III, xi, 637. Cf Baines, January 25, 1838, ibid , 510 ; 
Roebuck, at the bar of the House of Lords, February 5, 1838, ibid , 769 ; Wilmot 
Horton, klay 29, 1840, ibid , HI, liv, 334 ; Stanley, May 29, 1840, ibid , 339 ; 
Gladstone, May 29, 1840, ibid , 730-731 ; Ewart, May 29, 1840, ihid , 752 ; 
Gaily Knight, June 15, 1840, ibid, 1176 , Cochrane, June 18, 1840, ibid , 1267 
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relinquish dominion over these provinces whenever the people 
inhabiting them made it manifest that it was their desire that 
the existing connexion should come to an end. 

To Gladstone the problem of the relations between the North 
American provinces and Great Britain was altogether one of 
the most difficult and delicate problems ever submitted to any 
legislature. ‘ No one could look,’ he said (May 29, 1840), ‘ at 
the colonial laws respecting succession and distribution of 
property, the habits and development of the colonists, their 
feelings with regard to aristocracy, and the principles entertained 
respecting national religion throughout our North American 
provinces,^ and fail to see that there are great differences, 
original and inherent, in the elements out of which society is 
composed, which must render increasingly difficult the regulation 
and the maintenance of the union between a country essentially 
anstocratic in its feelings and its principles, as he believed 
England to be, and a country in which some of the elements 
of society certainly seemed to tend toward democracy, as their 
final consummation and development.’ 

‘ It seemed to him,’ contmues the report of Gladstone’s speech, 

‘ that the maintenance of our connexion with the colonies was 
to be regarded as a matter of duty rather than one of advantage. 
He could understand much better the doctrine that there was 
a duty incumbent on Great Britain with respect to the colonies 
than the doctnne of those who said that upon a mere balance 
of advantages, or as a case of political necessity, we should 
maintain the connexion. But he conceived that nothing could 
be more ndiculous, nothing could be more mistaken, than to 
suppose that Great Britain had anything to gain by maintaining 
that umon in opposition to the deliberate and permanent con- 
viction of the people of the colonies themselves. Therefore, he 
thought that it should be a cardmal principle of our policy to 
regard the union between Great Britain and Canada, and her other 
American colonies, as dependent on the free will of both parties.’ ® 

Stanley, who, like Gladstone, spoke from the opposition 
benches — ^he was now free of the Whigs, and an accepted member 

^ Popular opposition to any church supported by the State or in enjoyment of 
special pohtical privileges, as m England where the bishops of the established 
church are of the House of Lords. 

® Parltamenfarj/ Debates, III, liv, 730-731. 
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of the Conservative party — made only the briefest contribution 
to the discussion of the connexion of the British North American 
provinces vith Great Britain But it was as significant as 
Gladstone’s more elaborate and detailed examination of the 
connexion and forecast as to its future. 

‘ If ever the colonies separated from this country, as they 
must some day or other, in the ordinary course of things/ said 
Stanley, 'it was in our power still to retain their friendship. 
But on the results of the deliberations of Parliament depended 
that power.’ ^ 

Wellington and Stanley were the last statesmen of the Con- 
servative party to oppose the concession of responsible government 
to the British North American provmces. Stanley, who was of 
the House of Lords from 1844,® and leader of the Conservative 
party from 1846, was hostile to responsible government in the 
colonies for nearly ten years after his support of Metcalfe in his 
unsuccessful efforts of 1843-1845 to withhold responsible govern- 
ment from the Canadas ^ Stanley, who became Earl of Derby 
in 1851, was also the last hostile critic at Westminster of Elgin, and 
the policy, empire-wide in its beneficent influence and as enduring 
as the tides, that Elgm pursued in Canada from 1847 to 1854.® 

As an offset to his long and unrelenting opposition to the 
concession of autonomy to the colomes now of the dominions, 
Stanley has the distinction of having been the first of the leaders 
of the Conservative party to teU the British North American 
provinces of 1783-1867, and to tell them from the floor of the 
House of Commons at Westminster, that if they did not like 
British rule, they were free to end the connexion with Great 
Britain when it suited their interests to do so 

^ Stanley resigned the Secretaryship of State for the Colonies m the Grey 
Administration of 1830-1834 m June 1834, on a question affecting the revenues 
of the established church in Ireland For a few months he was a free lance. 
He did not accept the whips of the Conservative opposition until the parhamentary 
session of 1835 

® ihtd., 339. 3 created Lord Stanley of Bickerstaafe. 

* ‘ Metcalfe had essayed to check the expansion of the great principle of consti- 
tutional government, and had met with determined resistance, and inglorious 
defeat.’ William Leggo, History of Lord Bufferings Administration in Canada, 
p 44 Cf, Parliamenfary Debates (House of Lords), June 25, 1852, III, cxxn, 
1287. 

® ‘ I cannot help saymg and feeling that the leading principle on which Lord 
Elgin has acted has been concessions one after another to popular demands — 
concessions which would enable him to lead an easy life.’ — ^Derbv, House of 
Lords, June 29, 1854 
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CHAPTER XI 

DISCUSSIONS OF THE COLONIAL CONNEXION IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS 

The debates in the House of Lords on the policy and measures 
of the Melbourne Administration for a resettlement of the Canadas 
after the rebellion, like the debates on those measures in the 
Commons, are memorable in the history of the relations of 
Great Britain with the colonies now of the dominions for 
expressions of conviction on the part of individual peers that 
the North American provinces could not be held. Brougham, 
Aberdeen, Ashburton, and Mansfield all expressed this view. 
Brougham and Ashburton, moreover, expressed the convic- 
tion that so far as the Umted Edngdom was concerned it was 
not desirable or advantageous that the connexion should be 
permanent. 

Brougham, who had been Lord Chancellor in the Whig Adminis- 
tration of 1830-1834, was the first peer to discuss, in these 
debates of 1838-1840, the colonies and the colonial tie in the 
spirit of Grote, Molesworth, Perronet Thompson, and War burton, 
and in that of Henry Taylor and Blaohford. To Brougham^ 
the North American provmces were worth nothing from a national 
point of view. 

lake members of the House of Commons who had expressed 
willingness or desire to see the colonies separate from Great 
Britain, Brougham emphasized the cost of the defence of the 
British North American provmces — at this time more than half 
a million sterling a year — and also the cost to the people of the 
Umted Kingdom of the preference on lumber from New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and the Canadas in the tariffs of the old 
commercial system 

‘ The severance of the colonies,’ said Brougham, in recalling 
the cost to the Umted Kingdom of the preference on lumber, 
‘ would not only open our markets to a better and cheaper com- 
modity, which grows near our own doors, but would open the Baltic 
markets to our manufacturers, restrained as they now are in their 

^ Jannary 18, 1838. 
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efforts to export to the north of Europe by the want of any 
commodities which we can take in return Their produce is 
grain and timber , and our corn laws, for the benefit of the 
landed interest, shut out the one, while our colonial laws for 
the benefit of the planters ^ exclude the other.’ 

‘ Is it not then full time,’ asked Brougham, ' that we should 
make up our imnds to a separation so beneficial to all parties, 
if it shall only take place amicably ; and by uniting the whole 
of our North American possessions form an independent, flourish- 
ing, and powerful state which may balance the colossal empire 
of the west ? ’ ' These,’ Brougham assured the House, ^ are not 
opinions to which I have lately come. They are the growth of 
many a long year, and the fruit of much attention given to the 
subject.’ ^ 

Aberdeen had been Secretary of State for the Colonies in the 
Peel Administration of 1834-1835. Subsequent to these dis- 
cussions of the colomes in 1838-1840, he was Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs — the secretary to whom Peel addressed his 
'let them go ’ letter of May 16, 1842 — ^and from 1852 to 1855 
Aberdeen was Premier of a Coalition Administration, 

In a discussion of the colonial tie on February 8, 1838s a dis- 
cussion in which Brougham reiterated the views he had expressed 
on January 18, 1837,® Aberdeen told the House that he regarded 
separation of the colonies as inevitable, and that he could see 
'no reason for closing our eyes to the fact ’. ' Perhaps,’ he con- 
tinued, ' the very efforts that they made to increase the wealth, 
the means, and the prosperity of the colonies would naturally 
tend to hasten this result. It would be unwise for them to forget 
this altogether as it would be for any of their lordships, in his 
full health and vigour, to forget that at some time or other he 
must taste of death. Both events were equally certain ’ ' They 

^ Colonists, not planters in the present meaning of the word 
® Farlmmentary Debates, Ht, 3d, 214-215. Brougham expressed much the 
same views m a debate m the House of Lords on June 16, 1854, and remmded 
the House that similar views had been held and expressed by Lord Ashburton 
and Lord St, Vmcent Cf Parliamentary Dd^cdes, III, cxxxiv, 175 
In the same debate — a debate on a bill amending the constitution of 1840 of 
the United Provinces — Lord Ellenborough asked, ‘ whether we should not, m 
the most friendly spirit towards Canada and the other colonies of North Amenca, 
oonsidt with the legislatures of these provinces as to the expediency of taking 
measures for the complete release of these colonies from ail dependence on the 
Crown and Parhament of Great Britain.’ Ibid. 

» Ibid., m, xl, 679. 
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should endeavour at the same time/ Aberdeen added, ^ so to 
shape their policy that they might hope, if separation did take 
place, it would be in amity and friendship.’ ^ 

These were exactly the views that Ward and Roebuck expressed 
in the debates of 1838-1840 in the House of Commons They 
were the views also that Blachford put on record in 1885. 

More than Brougham, and quite as much as any of the Radicals 
in the House of Commons, Ashburton, in this debate in the 
House of Lords of February 8, 1838, emphasized the view that 
there could be no loss of export trade for the United Kingdom 
from the separation of the British North American provinces 
from Great Britain. Ashburton, who as a member of the House 
of Commons — ^Alexander Baring — ^had in 1825 expressed the 
conviction that the colonies could not be held, recalled his 
speech of thirteen years previously, ^ and reiterated the conviction 
that he had then expressed. 

‘ If the colonies must go,’ Ashburton continued, ^ then he would 
say, ‘‘let them go out in a manner worthy of the dignity of 
a great people — ^let them go so as to merit their gratitude and 
affections.” ’ Arguing further in favour of separation, Ashburton 
insisted that if the colomes separated the United Kingdom would 
still have their trade ; ‘ and not the less valuable would be their 
intercourse because they were under their own government.’ 

‘ Would any one,’ Ashburton asked, ‘ say that commercial 
mtercourse with the United States was of less value to us at 
present than when most of the States were under the sovereignty 
of England ? On the contrary would it not be admitted that the 
commercial intercourse with each was of the utmost importance 
to the other ? ’ ® 

These outspoken expressions of indifference to colonial posses- 
sions provoked the Earl of Mansfield to ask for some declaration 
from the Government as to its attitude on the question of the 
connexion of the colomes with Great Britain, a request which 
Mansfield prefaced with the complaint that Glenelg, the Colonial 
Secretary, had been silent on the subject. 

Mansfield held and expressed much the same view of the 
connexion as Aberdeen had unfolded to the House. But he 

^ Parlmmefifiiary Debates, III, xl, 663-664. 

2 March 26, 1825, ibid, H, xu, 1097-1116. 

3 Parliamentary Debates, III, xl, 850-851. 
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considered it to be important 'to know from Her Majesty’s 
ministers whether they were determined upon maintaining con- 
trol and dominion over these colomes, or whether they meant 
to anticipate the separation takmg place at some time, if not at 
that moment.’ ^ 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, who held the office of Lord 
President of the Council m the Melbourne Administration, 
responded to Mansfield’s request. Without hesitation, he 
answered that it was the intention of the Government to retain 
the colonies.^ He denied also that anything had been said by 
members of the Administration that would admit of any doubt 
on the subject. 

It would be a disgrace to this country,’ Lansdowne declared, 
‘ to abandon to themselves the population of her colonies at the 
present crisis The theory of the advocates of separation, as 
far as it has been laid down, supposed that the people of the 
colony were themselves favourable to a dissolution of the con- 
nexion with the mother country. But there was the strongest 
evidence that the feelings of the great majority of the Canadians, 
not of the British party alone, but the French party themselves, 
were strongly opposed to separation. Many of those wl^o had 
taken part m the discussions m the other House had argued that 
the inhabitants of Canada were tmammously eager for a separation. 
But he was firmly convinced that those who cherished that wish 
formed an inconsiderable section of the population.’ ' It is the 
determination of the Queen’s Government,’ added Lansdowne in 
direct reply to Mansfield, ' to uphold the British connexion ’ ® 

Melbourne supplemented Lansdowne ’s answer to Ashburton,^ 

^ Parhamentary D^ates, 859-860 

2 One of the earliest speeches from the Treasury bench of the House of Commons 
in favour of the retention of the colonies was made by Lord Palmerston, March 4 
1825. ‘ It may be a fair question, perhaps,’ said Palmerston, who was at the 
time Secretary at War m the Liverpool Admmistration of 1812-1827, ‘how far 
it IS for the benefit of a country to possess colonies. . . . But there can be no doubt 
as to the course which ought to be pursued by a country having already in its 
possession such colomes as belong to England. As far as omhzation extends m 
the world, the formation of British settlement and the accumulation of British 
wealth is to be found. To abandon possessions gained at the cost of so much 
blood and treasure — many of them important outposts for the protection of our 
commerce and the security of our domimon— would be a violation of pubhc faith 
and a forfeiture of national honour.’ G H Francis, Opinions and Policy of 
Viscount Palmerston, pp 31-32 

® Parliamenfafy DdbaXes, III, xl, 866. 

* ‘ Lord Melbourne in 1838 told young Queen Victona that Lord Ashburton 
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Aberdeen, Brougham, and Mansfield. He strongly deprecated 
at a time of crisis statements of opimon such as those which had 
been made in the debate ‘ It was,’ he cautioned the House, 
'extremely doubtful pohcy to hold out temptations on every 
trifling event, on every shght quarrel, on every slight difference. 
It must be recollected also that however separation might be 
considered in a commercial or a pohtical point of view, recession, 
drawback, the contraction of territories, was no triflmg matter. 
It had never been found easy The boundaries of an empire 
might easily be pushed too far It might be difficult to maintain 
them. But the drawing them withm a smaller limit had never 
redounded to the credit or safety of an empire.’ ^ 

At a much later stage of the proceedings in Parliament on the 
Canada Bills of 1838, 1839, and 1840, at a stage at which both 
Brougham and Ashburton had repeated and emphasized the 
views they had expressed in the debate of 1838,^ Melbourne made 
a second statement of the attitude of the Government, a statement 
that came after a noteworthy speech by Wellington in which he 
regretted popular indifference to the colonies, and expressed his 
conviction of the value of the colomes to the United Kingdom. 

Wellington had, he assured the House (June 30, 1840), the 
sincerest wish to secure for the colomes a permanent union with 
Great Britain. ^ He had observed for some length of time ’, he 
continued, ‘ a growing desire to get rid of their North American 
provmces — a desire that they should become Eepubhcs. This 
desire prevailed amongst a very large party. He was aware 
that there were also others, for whom he entertained the highest 
respect, who felt a desire that the separation should take place 
tranquilly if possible, but at all events it should take place. 
In his opimon those gentlemen were mistaken. It was his 
decided opinion that considering the resources and power of 
those colomes, this country would sustain a loss indeed if her 
colonies departed from her.’ ^ 

A twofold importance attaches to Wellington’s speech of 
June 30, 1840 It is a proof that however willing Wellington 

had got “ that fashionable theory ” that it “ was better to give up the colonies 
at once when they became at all unquiet ” ’ Lord Esher, TheCkrlhood of Quern 
Victorm, 1 , p. 278. 

^ Parlmmentary D^ates, III, xl, 882 

^ Of. Parliamentary D^aies, June 30, Ashburton, III, Iv, 259, Brougham, 
III, Iv, 266-267 3 Ibid., Ill, Iv, 239-241 
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might have been in 1827 to abandon far outlying possessions 
such as the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone, and in 1828 to turn 
over Ceylon to the East India Company, he was not willing m 
1840 to abandon the British North American provinces. 

Wellington’s speech also affords additional proof, if additional 
proof be needed, of the fact that in the years from 1822 to 1859 
indifference to the colonies was not a characteristic of men at 
Westminster who were associated with only one political party. 
Twelve years later, Grey, who imtil 1873 never wavered in his 
conviction of the importance of the connexion of the colonies 
with Great Britain, emphasized the fact on which Wellington 
laid stress in 1840. 

‘ It is impossible not to observe that this policy ’ — ^the policy 
of abandoning the colonies — ^wrote Grey in 1852, ' unworthy of 
a great nation, and unwise as I consider it to be, is not only 
openly advocated by one active party in this country,^ but is 
hardly less effectually supported by persons occupying an im- 
portant position in Parliament, who, while they hesitate to 
avow their adherence to it, hold language which obviously leads 
in the same direction, and advocate measures the adoption of 
which would inevitably bring about this result ’ ^ 

Melbourne, who, it will be recalled, was at this time — ^June 30, 
1840 — ^Premier of the Whig Admimstration of 1835-1840, made 
a speech strongly and unequivocally in favour of the maintenance 
of the connexion with the British North American provinces. 
He dissociated himself completely from the views of Ashburton 
and Brougham, and also from those of Aberdeen. He did not 
feel justified in using the same expressions of strength and force 
as Wellington, " who was so conspicuously identified with the 
military glory of this country ’ Yet he did assure Wellington 
‘ that he could not feel more keenly the disgrace of living to see 
the day when the Canadas should be separated from Great 
Britam than he should ’ 

1 The Radical party in which, at the time Grey wrote, 1852, Radicals of the 
Manchester school of political and economic thought had succeeded Radicals 
of the philosophical group of the jSrst two decades after the Reform Act of 1832. 

‘ To promote colonial independence was our aim. We (the Manchester school) 
never wished to make Rngland httle. We believed that her greatness was in 
herself, and was only impaired by the dissipation of her forces and her exposure, 
through her dependencies, to attack m every quarter of the globe. The England 
of Cromwell was not httle.’ Goldwin Smith, Eemtmscences, pp 221-222. 

® Grey, Colonial Policy^ i, p. 17. 
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' The loss of those colonies % Melbourne continued, ‘ he should 
regard as a most serious one, and above all as a heavy blow to 
the character and reputation of the country ^ Melbourne then 
turned to the insistence by Ashburton, Brougham, and Aberdeen 
on the contention that when separation came it should be amicable, 
* As to expectmg an amicable separation,’ he said, ^ that was an 
event almost impossible. If we gave them up at all, it must be 
because we felt that we were unable to keep them , and such an 
acknowledgement would be very unfavourable to the reputation, 
and consequently to the strength, power, and influence of this 
country.’ ^ 


CHAPTER XII 

IKDIPPERENCE TO THE COLONIAL CONNEXION IN 
THE CONSTITUENCIES 

On most questions that are long discussed at Westminster, on 
practically all questions, it is soon possible by divisions to test 
the feehng in the House of Commons and the House of Lords, 
Espedlally is this true of the House of Commons, where oppor- 
tumties of demonstrating or testing the measure of support of 
any pohtical propaganda are much more frequent and of more 
parliamentary value than in the House of Lords. 

Members of the House of Commons, who in this period of the 
era of indiflerence expressed themselves as eager to see a separa- 
tion of the colonies from Great Britain, were obviously more 
numerous than members who in these debates put themselves on 
record as holding the contrary opinion. But there was never 
any organized propaganda in the House of Commons for 
separation. 

Members indifferent to the retention of the colomes so ex- 
pressed themselves on Government measures for the colomes that 
came before the House. None of the many speeches expressive 
of willingness to end the connexion, however, was followed by 
a motion or a resolution, as is the usage in an organized propa- 
ganda in Parliament for some change in a law or for some popu- 
larly desired reform. There never was, moreover, a Government 

^ Parlmmentary Debates, HI, Iv, 268-269. 
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bill, or a resolution proposed from the Treasury bench, that 
afforded an opportunity, direct or indirect, of testing the feeling 
of the House of Commons on the desirability or otherwise of 
the colonial connexion. No Government ever declared what its 
pohcy on this question was, and then asked the House of Com- 
mons, or the House of Lords, by a vote to accept or reject its 
pohcy.^ 

In the constituencies of the United Kingdom during this period, 
except occasionally in the press, colonial questions and colonial 
policies were never discussed. They were certainly not discussed 
at elections. Elections — ^by-elections or general elections — ^never 
m any degree turned on any aspect of colonial policy, or on the 
relations of Great Britain either to the colomes now of the do- 
minions, or to the Crown colonies. 

From the end of the American Revolution to the Confederation 
of the British North American provinces in 1867, elections in 
the United Eongdom were never even slightly affected or in- 
fluenced by any phase or department of the colonial policy of 
any Government at Whitehall. 

Canadian pohtics, or questions arising out of Canadian politics, 
obtruded themselves much more into the general domestic politics 
of the United States than they ever did in these eighty-odd years 

^ Almost from the time of the earhest expression m Parliament of views and 
convictions that separation of the colomes from Great Bntain was inevitable and 
also desirable (1822-1823) there were expressions of dissent and of contrary- 
views m both the House of Commons and the House of Lords 

The first expression of dissent was not from the Treasury Bench in the House 
of Commons, but from a pnvate member — ^Heniy BnghCone of the members 
for the city of Bristol ‘ Some of the doctrines laid down by the honourable 
member said Bright (February 26, 1823) in answer to a speech on the North 
American colomes by Joseph Hume, ‘ were at vanance with the sound maxims 
of our forefathers ; and broaching such doctrines m that House, if they were 
suffered to pass unnoticed, would produce the most mischievous effects m the 
colomes ’ Parkamentary Debates, U, vm, 253, 

In addition to the speeches in support of the connexion with the colomes which 
have been cited, other speeches m the spint of those of Palmerston of 1825, and 
Melbourne, Lansdowne, and Wellmgton of 1838-1840, were : Huskisson, May 2, 
1828, Parlmmentary Debates, II, xix, 314r-318 ; George F. Young, December 22, 
1837, III, xxxix, 1478, and January 25, 1838, III, xl, 509 ; Lord John Russell, 
December 22, 1837, III, xxxix, 1495-1505, and April 13, 1840, III, liu, 1063 ; 
E S. Cayley, January 17, 1838, HI, xl, 113 , Peter Borthwick, January 17, 1838, 
III, xl, 118 ; Peel, January 16, 1838, HI, xl, 69-73, April 13, 1840, HI, Ini, 1063, 
and June 12, 1840, III, liv, 1840 , E. R. Rice, January 22, 1838, III, xl, 346 ; 
R Hutton, January 25, 1838, III, xl, 515 ; C P, ViUiers, January 25, 1838, 
in, xl, 520 ; Pakmgton, May 29, 1840, HI, Iiv, 711 ; Lord Howick (afterwards 
Earl Grey of the Colomal OfiSce), May 29, 1840, III, hv, 747 , and Sir G^rge Grey, 
July 11, 1839, m, xUx, 153. 
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into the general domestic politics of the United Kingdom. The 
vigour with which President Van Buren enforced the neutrality 
laws of the United States, and the promptness with which he 
called on Congress at Washington to amend and strengthen 
these laws, at the time of the rebellions in Canada of 1837-1838/ 
estranged more votes from Van Buren and the Democratic party, 
at the presidential and congressional elections of 1840, than were 
estranged from pohtical leaders, or from the rank and file of 
parliamentary candidates in Great Britain, by any of the policies 
in regard to colomes now of the dominions of any Administration 
from the time of Pitt to that of Derby and Palmerston. 

Van Buren lost the electoral vote of New York — ^lost the sixty 
votes of his home State in the electoral college — ^largely owing 
to his strict enforcement of the neutrality laws, an enforcement 
which had estranged thousands of voters in the northern counties 
of New York whose sympathies, hke those of thousands of 
electors in Maine and Vermont and other States on the Canadian 
border, were openly with Papineau and Mackenzie and the rebels 
in Upper and Lower Canada ^ 

Colonial questions were continuously discussed atWestminster, 
especially from 1 822 to 1 849, But popularly, in the constituencies, 
they were regarded as apart from domestic politics. They were 
treated as questions on which the electors would never be called 
upon to vote or pass judgement. Thus, as in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, opportumty was never 
afforded of testing the constituencies on the desirabihty or 
otherwise of a continuance of the connexion between Great 
Britain and the colomes. 

The movement for annexation to the United States of Upper 
and Lower Canada, essentially a movement of the commercial 
classes of the larger cities of these provinces, was the only 
development in colonial politics between 1822 and 1867 that 
afforded even an indirect test of pubhc opinion in the United 
Eangdom on the question of the value of the colonies. 

The leaders of the annexation movement in Montreal were 
convinced that the people of Great Britain were indifferent to 
whether Upper and Lower Canada remained within the British 

^ Cf. United States Statutes at Large^ 183$, c, 31, approved May 10, 1838. 

2 Cf Edward M Shepard, Martin Van Buren, pp 356-357 ; Edward Stanwood, 
A History of Presidential Elections (1884), pp, 138-139. 
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Empire or otherwise disposed of themselves. Canadian historians 
of the movement, writing sixty years after its collapse, are also 
agreed that the people of the United Kingdom were httle con- 
cerned as to how the annexation movement ended.^ 


CHAPTER XIII 

REASSURANCES TO THE COLONIES— ELGIN’S MESSAGE 

OF 1847-1854 

Except for speeches in the Imperial Parliament, such as those 
of Melbourne, Lai^downe, and Wellington, which have been 
quoted in preceding chapters — except for these reassuring utter- 
ances in the House of Lords during the long-drawn-out crisis in 
the Canadas of 1837-1840 — only thnce, it would seem, in this 
period of indifference of 1783—1859 were the British North 
American provinces told that Great Britain was desirous to 
retain the connexion with these large, comparatively undeveloped 
and outlying parts of the Empire. 

The speeches of Melbourne, Lansdowne, and Wellington were 
made not directly to the British North American provinces. They 
were addressed primarily to the House of Lords, and through 
the House of Lords to the people of the United Kangdom. In 
course of time it was probable that these reassuring declarations 
reached part of the people of the Maritime Provinces and the 
Canadas 

Three times at least, however, in these years from 1783 to 1859, 
the people of these provinces were directly told — ^told on the 
spot, as distinct from being told on the floor of the House of 
Lords or the House of Commons — ^that it was the policy of Great 
Britain to continue the connexion. Each of these direct messages 
was dehvered at a time of crisis for all the North American 
provmces. 

Sydenham was the bearer of the flrst of these messages from 
Dowmng Street to the Canadas and the Maritime Provinces. The 

^ ‘ The discussions of the press did not display any coercive disposition towards 
the colonies.’ ‘ Whigs, Tones, and Eadicals alike subordinated the interests 
of the colonies to their own distinctive domestic politics.’ Allin and Jones, 
Annexation, Preferential Trade, and Bectprocity, pp. 364, 373. 
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message was written by Russell, who at this time, September 7, 
1839, was Secretary of State for the Colonies in the Melbourne 
Admmistration of 1835-1841. Sydenham was about to proceed 
to Toronto as Governor-General of Canada, to take up this office 
in the trying period while the new constitution for the United 
Provinces was being fashioned at Whitehall and Westminster. 

' Finally,’ wrote Russell to Sydenham, in instructing him as 
to the policy he was to pursue in the Canadas, ' I am commanded 
to direct that in all the provinces of British Noith America you 
will inculcate upon the minds of the Queen’s subjects Her 
Majesty’s fixed determination to maintain the connexion now 
subsisting between them and the United Kingdom, and to 
exercise the high authority with which she has been invested 
by the favour of divine providence for the promotion of their 
happiness and the security of her donainions ’ ^ 

Sydenham began his term as Governor- General at Toronto 
on November 22, 1839. He died at Kingston on September 19, 
1841. He was not sent out to concede the demand of the Radicals 
of the Umted Provinces for responsible government. In one of 
his earher letters to England, December 12, 1839, he congratulated 
himself that he had already done much to side-track the demand 
of the reformers ‘ that the council shall be responsible to the 
assembly, and that the governor shall take their advice and be 
bound by it.’^ 

But experience with the House of Assembly of the United 
Provinces under the constitution of 1840, and of political con- 
ditions in the Canadas, gradually convmced Sydenham that the 
demand for responsible government must be conceded It had 
been so far conceded by him by September 1841 that there 
could be no turning back by his successors, Bagot and MetcaMe ; 
although Metcalfe made a prolonged and stubbornly persistent 
effort to give a different meamng to the term responsible govern- 
ment from that understood by Baldwin and La Fontaine and 
accepted by Sydenham and Bagot. 

Sydenham ^d much toward establishing responsible govern- 
ment. He helped to create this new Imk of empire. In the 
Canadas and in the Maritime Provinces also he loyally acted 
on Russell’s instructions of September 7, 1839, and proclaimed 

1 Kennedy, ConsUtutional Documents of Canada, 1795-1915, p. 522. 

^ G Poulett Scrope, Memoir of 8ydmTiam, p 143. 
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that it was the pohcy of Great Britain to maintain the connexion 
with the British North American provmces ^ 

The second message reached all the British North American 
provinces m June 1846, immediately after Great Britain had 
adopted free trade, and with no consultation with any of the 
colomes^ had abandoned the old commercial system, with its 
tariffs so framed as to afford valuable concessions in favour of 
lumber from the Canadas and New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and almost equally favourable treatment at ports in the United 
Kingdom for grain and flour from Upper and Low’er Canada. 

The third of these messages — a message that was carried across 
the Atlantic by Elgm and was wrought into the pohtical civiliza- 
tion of the United Provinces and ultimately into the constitu- 
tional systems and poKtical civihzations of all the British North 
American provinces rather than merely dehvered — ^was at the 
crisis of 1847-1849 in the movement m the Canadas for respon- 
sible government. 

Gladstone was at the Colomal Ofl&ce at the time PeeFs free trade 
legislation of 1846 was enacted , and upon Gladstone devolved 
the duty of informing Cathcart, the Governor-General of Canada, 
that the Peel Administration could not accede to a petition of 
the legislature of the United Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada for the remission of even the nominal duty of one shilling 
a bushel on grain exported from these provinces to the Umted 
Eangdom, 

It was in conveying this denial of the petition of the Canadas 
that Gladstone, in his most gracious style, communicated to the 
United Provmces, and through them to all the British provinces 
of North America, that it was the desire of the Government 
that the connexion of all the North American provmces with 
Great Bntam should be regarded as permanent. 

' It would indeed be a source of great pain to Her Majesty’s 
Government wrote Gladstone on June 3, 1846, "if they could 
share in the impression that the connexion between this country 
and Canada derived its vitahty from no other source than from 
the exchange of commercial preferences.® If it were so it might 

1 Scrope, ojp. cit , p 187, 

^ People m the British North Amencan provmces, like those m the United 
Ejc^dom, first had news of the approaching fiscal revolution from The T%mes 
of I^bruary 6, 1846 Cf, J K Laughton, Memozrs of Henry Reeve, i, p 175. 

3 ‘ Countnes of this matunty are unquestionably quite & to walk alone, and 
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appear to be a relation consisting in the exchange not of benefits 
but of burdens. If it were so, it would suggest the idea that 
the connexion itself had reached, or was about to reach, the 
legitimate term of its existence.’ 

* But ’, contmued Gladstone, ‘ Her Majesty’s Government still 
augur for it a long duration, founded upon a larger and firmer 
basis — ^upon protection rendered from the one side, and allegiance, 
freely and loyally returned, from the other — ^upon resemblances 
in origin, in laws and in manners, in what invariably binds men 
and communities of men together, as well as in the close associa- 
tion of those material interests, which, as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are convinced, are destined not to recede, but to advance — ^not 
to be severed, but to be more closely and healthfully combined, 
under the quickening influence of mcreased commercial freedom.’ ^ 

Elgin, who was Queen Victoria’s choice for the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada, 2 never shared m the view held in these 
years inside the Colonial Office and the view so often expressed 
by members both of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, and nearly as frequently in newspapers of Radical opimon*^ 

no one can hope that they can evei be well or satisfactorily governed at a distance 
of four thousand miles The tools by which we contrived heretofore to manage, 
rather than to govern, them have nearly all disappeared, one after the other. 
We governed them through the mterests of a faction among themselves (the family 
compact), and this has most properly vamshed They were bound to us by 
monopohes of our markets (the tanff preferences under the old commercial 
system), and these have penshed, one after another, to the great advantage of 
both parties What advantages do we then derive from the possession of these 
remote and cumbrous colomes ? We believe none whatever, except such as 
they would yield, and to a far greater extent, were they mdependent of us to- 
morrow.’ The Exarnm&r (London), May 19, 1849 

^ JomnaU of the Legislative Assembly of the United, Provinces of Canada, 
June 18, 1847, p 53 

2 The Queen, on November 5, 1845, m a note to Stanley, who was then at the 
Colonial Office, told him that she knew ‘ nobody who wotdd be as fit for the 
appointment as Lord Elgm, who seems to have given great satisfaction in Jamaica’, 
where he had served as Governor from 1843 to 1846 Cf Benson and Esher, 
The Letters of Queen Victoria, pp. 54, 111-112 

3 ‘ The Government at St James’s, which has recognized the equality of the 
Government at Washmgton, must m time recognize the equality of the Govern- 
ment at Sydney and Wellmgton.’ The Examiner (London), Eebruary 24, 1849 
‘ It ought never to be left out of view that with all colonies a time must come 
when they will assert entire independence m all matters of government.’ Ihid , 
July 21, 1849 ‘ It is not many years smce Lord John Russell made the statesman- 
like avowal that it was our duty to prepare the Canadas for a separation, when 
that should become mevitable ; and the only proper trammg to this great end 
IS the exercise of responsible government Lord Elgm has manfully proclaimed 
this prmciple ; and throughout his Admmistration has acted upon it honestly 
and ably ’ Ibid , September 8, 1849 

1569.20 
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that the connexioii between the oversea dominions and Great 
Britain could at best be only temporary. 

Success such as marks Elgin’s term from 1847 to 1854 could 
by no possibility have attended his work had he arrived in Canada 
with the idea that he was merely to aid in perfecting a system of 
government that was to be only provisional, or with the con- 
viction that the British North ijnerican provinces would follow 
the example of the American colonies and end the connexion 
with Great Britain 

Elgin’s conception of his mission and his message to the North 
American provinces — a conception which was developed and 
strengthened by his two years’ experiences in Canada, by the 
confidence reposed in him by Russell and Grey and by his own 
successes — ^was expressed m a dispatch to Grey, at the Colonial 
Office. It was written m 1850, after he had weathered the crisis 
over the Rebellion Losses BiU ; but while he and the Baldwin- 
La Fontaine Government and the Whig Cabinet in Downing 
Street were still confronted with the agitation for the annexation 
of Upper and Lower Canada to the Umted States. 

' For one,’ Elgin wrote on March 23, 1850, ‘ I have never 
been able to comprehend why, elastic as our constitution* is, we 
should not be able, now more especially when we have ceased 
to control the trade of our colonies, to render the links which 
bind them to the British Crown at least as lasting as those which 
mute the component parts of the umon. One thing is, however, 
indispensable to the success of this or any other system of colonial 
government. You must renounce the habit of telling the colomes 
that the colomal is a provmcial existence. You must allow them 
to beheve that, without severmg the bonds which umte them 
with Great Britain, they may attain the degree of perfection 
and of social and pohtical development to which organized 
commumties of free men have a nght to aspire ’ ^ 

As Elgin conceived it, this was the message that it was his 
duty to proclaim in the Canadas when he went there in December 
1847. It was m the spirit of this message that he faced the 
extraordinary series of crises that are of the history of the United 
Provmces during his six years’ term as Governor- General : 
(1) the crisis due to the dislocation and uncertainty of trade 
consequent on the abandonment of the old commercial system ; 

^ Walrond, Leiters of Lord Elg%% p. 116. 
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(2) the crisis that confronted him in the winter of 1847-1848 
due to the hopeless failure of Metcalfe’s attempt to withhold 
responsible government ; (3) the crisis over the Eehelhon Losses 
Bill of 1849; (4) the agitation of 1849-1851 for annexa tionof 
Upper and Lower Canada to the United States ; and (5) the 
long continued uncertainty as to whether success would ultim- 
ately attend the efforts of 1848-1864 to secure a treaty of reci- 
procity with the Umted States. 

There were times in these six years when Downing Street 
wavered in its support of Elgin. It did not weaken or waver 
in its support of his policy of conceding responsible government 
in the fullest measure. The Whigs when they were in power 
from 1835 to 1841 had denied responsible government to the 
Canadas, hut the RusseU Government had committed itself to 
the concession of responsible government beyond possibility of 
turning back, when Elgin was appointed Metcalfe’s successor. 
Nor (hd the Russell Government withhold its support from 
Elgin in his efforts to secure commercial reciprocity with the 
Umted States. 

But in the parhamentary session at Westminster of 1850, 
Russell did weaken in his publicly proclaimed support of Elgin’s 
policy of so conceding responsible government, and so shaping 
its orga.nization and development, that the United Rrovinces 
and aU the British North American colonies would realize that 
possessing responsible government to the fullest extent of their 
demands, and without any break in the coimexion with Great 
Britain, aU these provinces might attain ‘ the degree of perfection 
and of social and political development to which organized 
communities of freemen have a right to aspire.’ 

Russell in 1850 was much in the mood toward the inevitable- 
ness of the separation of the colonies from Great Britain that 
was characteristic of the speeches of Ashburton, Aberdeen, 
Brougham ; of the philosophical Radicals of the House of Com- 
mons, and also of the writings of Taylor and Blachford of the 
Colonial Office. It was the mood that characterized Russell’s 
speech of February 8, 1850, when, in the House of Commons, 
he asked leave to introduce the bill for the government of the 
Australian colonies. 

Even the opening sentences of Russell’s long and detailed 
survey of colonial development were characterized by doubt as 

A a 2 
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to the continuance of the connexion of the colonies with Great 
Britain.^ But as he proceeded he grouped himself with those of 
his contemporaries in the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords who regarded it as inevitable that the connexion could 
not endure. 

‘ I anticipate indeed, with others,’ said Russell, ' that some of 
the colonies may so grow in population and wealth that they 
may say '' our strength is sufficient to enable us to be independent 
of England. The link is now onerous to us. The time is come 
when we think we can, in amity and alhance with England, 
maintain our independence.” I do not think that time is yet 
approachmg. But let us make the colomes, as far as possible, 
fit to govern themselves. Let us give them, as far as we can, 
the capacity of ruling their own affairs Let them increase in 
wealth and population , and whatever may happen, we of this 
great Empire shall have the consolation of saying that we have 
contributed to the happiness of the world.’ ^ 

* Go when you are ready,’ was, in brief, the message that 
Russell, Premier of a Whig Administration, sent broadcast over 
the Empire, when he called on Parhament in 1850 to enact 
a constitution for New South Wales and the other Austrahan 
colonies. 

It was a disheartening speech for Elgm It was more. It was 
a most disturbing and embarrassing exposition of the attitude 
of the Government m London toward the self-govermng colomes 
in British North America and in Australasia It reached Canada, 
moreover, just at the time when the Baldwm-La Fontaine Govern- 
ment, m close and contmuous council with Elgin, was determining 
its pohcy toward men in the pubhc service, magistrates and 
militia officers who had openly identified themselves with the 
agitation for the annexation of Upper and Lower Canada to the 
United States.® 

1 Parliamentary Debates, III, cvni, 536. 

a 567. 

3 There was a meeting of the Baldwm-La Fontame Cabmet at Toronto on 
March 22, 1850 ‘ Baldwm wrote Elgm to Grey, March 23, ‘ had Lord John’s 
speech in his hand He is a man of smgularly placid demeanour , but he has 
been seriously ill, so possibly his nerves are shaken. At any rate, I never saw 
him so much moved “ Have you read the latter part of Lord John Russell’s 
speech ? ” he said to me I nodded assent. “ For myself,” he added, “ if the 
anticipations therem expressed prove to be well founded, my mterest in public 
a ff airs is gone for ever. But is it not hard upon us, while we are labouimg through 
good and evil report to thwart the designs of those who would dismember the 
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But after an exceedingly frank expression of his views in 
a protest to Grey, Elgin surmounted the difficulties that Russell’s 
speech of February 8, 1850, had created for him ; and to the end 
of his term as Governor-General he acted continuously and at 
every crisis on his conviction that neither responsible government 
nor growth m population and in material wealth need bring 
about the separation of any of the British North Amencan 
provinces from Great Britain. 

The era of indifference to colonial possessions — ^the attitude 
toward the self-governing colonies that RusseU expressed m 
February 1850 — survived, to a greater or less degree, for nearly 
forty years after Elgm went to Canada in 1847. When indifference 
came to an end, its passing was due, as will appear in subsequent 
chapters, to causes and influences which had their origin largely 
within the colonies themselves, but partly to causes and influences 
which had their origin m Great Britain and partly to causes 
whose origin was external to the British Empire, but which 
greatly influenced both the self-governing colonies and Great 
Bntam.^ 

The most potent of these three sets of causes and influences 
that combmed and created the newer attitude in Great Britain 
of 1887-1914 were the causes and influences which originated in 
the colomes themselves ; for these influences did much to create 
the newer attitude toward the colonic in Great Britain. 

Durham and Sydenham, by their missions to Canada, each 
contributed to the creation of the influences m the colonies that 
did so much to bring about the change and the newer relation 
between the self-governing colonies and Great Britain ® 

Empire, that our adversaries should be informed that the difference between 
them and the Pnme Minister of England is only one of time ? Walrond, 
op cit , p. 117. 

1 Cf Lucas, Empire and Democracy, the Empire and the Future, pp 13-14 

2 ‘ Lord Durham preached his gospel and died. Lord Sydenham, before he too 
died, set the political machme running m the right direction, l^en the machine 
went on, the way widened, the views widened. Men grew up to contemplate 
a nation, and after contemplating to create it. Lord Durham’s Report gave the 
inspiration Sydenham, with his combmation of strong popular sympathies and 
great busmess capacity, showed how to begin puttmg prmciples into practice. 
The history of Canada has been, on the whole, a history of smgular good fortune ; 
and not the least part of this good fortune has been that Lord Durham should 
have been forthcoming at the particular time when he went to Canada, and that 
Lord Sydenham should have been available as his successor. It would be difficult 
to find in the chronicles of any country two men who, withm little more than 
three years m all, did so much to help the coming time ’ Lucas, Durham Report, 
i,pp 301-302. 
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Most potent of all the forces -working within the self-governing 
colonies from 1847 to 1887 was the message that Elgin threaded 
into the constitution and the political civilization of Canada, and 
into the thought and mental fibre of the people of the British 
North American provinces, in the continuously trying and critical 
years during which he was Grovemor-General. More than any 
other man — ^more than any other score of men not of the colonies 
by birth or domicile, but active in colonial administration either 
oversea or in Do-wning Street — ^Elgin helped to the creation of 
the spirit in the colonies that ultimately changed the attitude of 
the people of Great Britain toward the oversea dominions of the 
Empire. 



PART VI 


THE SECOND HALF OF THE ERA OF 
INDIFFERENCE 1859-1887 


CHAPTER I 

CONTINUED LANGUID INTEREST OF PARLIAMENT IN 
COLONIAL LEGISLATION 

Alfred Lyttelton, who in 1903 succeeded Chamberlain as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in the Unionist Administration 
of 1896-1905, told a meetmg at Birmingham in 1910 that for 
a long time the true political relation of Great Britain to the 
colonies now of the dominions was obscured in wise silence.^ 
As concerns the large powers of self-government that the colomes 
drew “to themselves in the years 1840 to 1873, the statement is 
abundantly true. 

Responsible government, as it was understood in all the 
colonies and at the Colonial Office after 1849,^ was for a long 
time not popularly comprehended in the United Kingdom. Why 
responsible government in its fullest extent was not comprehended 
is obvious. In the second period of indifference — 1859 to 1887 — 
the self-governing colonies attracted little more interest at West- 
nunster and in the constituencies than from 1820 to 1859 ; and 
especially was this true of the years from 1859 to 1873.® 

1 Ashley, British Dommions, p. 18. 

2 ‘ The North American, like the Austrahan colomes, and like the Cape, have 
very naturally renounced all consideration of Enghsh interests, and renounced 
and resented every exercise of English power so often as they conflicted in the 
slightest degree with colomal mterests and sentiments,’ — ^Henry Taylor, Colonial 
Office, March 25, 1865, to Chichester Fortescue (afterwards Lord Carlmgford) 
Under Secretary of State for the Colomes, 1857-1858 and 1859-1865. AutO’^ 
biography of Henry Taylor, i, pp 236-237 

3 ‘ Only forty years ago drift was accepted ; and what is more was thought 
by well-mformed pubhc servants to be m the direction of independence. The 
colomes, as they grew up, had much better go their own way, and leave off 
troublmg us at home with their affairs ; and this was not an opimon of one school 
or party, but a standmg tradition of the Colonial Office ’ — Sir Fredenck Pollock, 
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It is true that in 1861 mention began to be made of the self- 
governing colonies in the speech from the Throne at the opening 
of a new session of Parhament at Westminster.^ But the history 
of the bill for the Confederation of the British North American 
provinces in 1867, and also of the bill of 1873 for freeing the 
Australian colonies from part of the restnction imposed by the 
Constitution Act of 1850 on the enactment of differential tariff 
duties, affords abundant proof that Parhament, in the years from 
1859 to 1873, was not much more interested in legislation for the 
self-governing colonies than it was in the years from 1820 to 
1859.2 

A Government supported in the House of Commons by a 
Conservative majority was responsible for the bill creatmg 
the Dominion of Canada. For the bill of 1873, enlarging to a 
small degree the fiscal freedom of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and the other Austrahan colonies, a Liberal Government was 
responsible. 

There was no contention over the bill for the Confederation 
of the British North American provinces either in the House of 
Lords, where it was mtroduced by Carnarvon, Secretary of State 
for the Colomes, or in the House of Commons. It was before the 
House of Lords only four days. The House of Commons spent 
no longer time on it. The bill contained one hundred and forty- 
seven clauses , and as an Act in the Pickermg edition of the 
British statutes it extends to thirty-three closely pnnted pages. 

Committee stage of the bill, the stage at which clauses are 
discussed in detail, occupied the House of Commons less than 
one sitting ; for after the Canada Bill had been reported from 

Impenal Oigamzation, Koyal Colomal Institute, April 11, 1905 Jourml of the 
Society of Comparative Legislation, New Senes, xiv, p 240, 

^ ‘ I am glad to take this opportunity of expressing my warm appreciation 
of the loyalty and attachment to my person and tluone, manifested by my 
Canadian and other North Amenean subjects on the occasion of the residence 
of the Pnnce of Wales among them ’ Parliamentary Dehates, February 5, 1861, 
in, clxi, 5 At the openmg of the next session of Parliament, February 6, 1862, 
there were again references to the British North American provmces in the speech 
from the Throne Cf Ibid,, III, clxv, 4 
^ ‘ There is nothing [m the hbrary of the House of Commons] except the actual 
journals sent out by the Canadian legislatures, giving any account whatever of 
legislative proceedmgs in Canada. The Blue Books give no details The communi- 
cations of official correspondence are meagre In fact, Canada has told us nothing, 
and England has not cared to know Each has been mmdmg its own affairs ; 
and what was called our salutary neghgence of each other has returned ’ Adderlev* 
Colonial Policy (1869), p 38. 
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committee the House turned its attention — ^its lively attention — 
to a bill for increasing the tax on dogs.^ 

Representatives of four of the North American provinces 
— ^Upper and Lower Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia — 
were in attendance in the pubhc gallery while the House of 
Commons was m committee on the Confederation Bill, one of 
the most important measures for the colonies now of the dominions 
that was enacted at Westminster in the hundred and thirty-odd 
years that intervened between the American Revolution and the 
war of 1914-1918. 

‘ The great body of the House,’ wrote one of the representatives 
of the provinces— Garvie, of Nova Scotia — ^who looked on from 
the gallery, ' was utterly indifiEerent. Even the delegates ^ 
seemed chagrmed at the lazy contempt with which a thin house 
suJBEered their bill to pass unnoticed through committee A clerk 
at the table gabbled on, not the clauses even, but the numbers 
of the clauses ; and as if that were not a quick enough mode of 
rushing through a disagreeably dull measure which did not affect 
anybody’s seat — ^a measure, therefore, which could not be listened 
to — ^he read a whole batch of numbers at once. For example, 
he said, Moved that clauses 73, 74, 75, pass ” ; and they passed 
without anybody worrying himself about their contents ’ 

‘ The house got hvelier and better fiUed,’ added Garvie, ‘ when 
a dog tax bill came up ; for, you see, the country gentlemen 
who could not, may be, point out Nova Scotia on the map, keep 
hounds, subject to a tax, which interests them more keenly than 
a Canadian tariff. I confess this utter mdifference was more 
mortifying to me than positive opposition. It showed that they 
considered colonists beings as httle related to them as the in- 
habitants of some nameless Chinese mud village.’ ® 

Garvie was m London with Joseph Howe, an ex-Premier and 
one of Nova Scotia’s foremost pubhcists, to oppose the bill for 
Confederation on behalf of Nova Scotia, a province which m 
1866-1867 was hostile to inclusion m the Bomimon of Canada.'* 

^ Of. ParhaTnentary D^ates (House of Commons), March 6, 1867, III, clxxxv, 
1316-1322, 1324. 

2 The representatives of the British North American provmces in London for 
conference with the Colonial Office m regard to the biU, and to watch its progress 
through Parhament. 

3 Letters of WiUiam Garvie, Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
m (March 1917), pp. 462, 463 

^ One of the grounds of objection of Nova Scotia to Confederation was the 
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Nova Scotia went into Confederation in 1867. As a province it 
profited enormously from the development of its coal and iron 
and steel industries under the national policy tariffs continually 
in operation from 1879, and also under the bounty system of 
1883-1912. 

Excepting Ontario and Quebec, no province profited more from 
Confederation than Nova Scotia. But half a century after Con- 
federation, and at a time when popular hostility to inclusion in 
the Dominion had long been forgotten, Garvie’s description of 
the attitude of the House of Commons toward the epoch-makmg 
bin of 1867 was accepted by Canadian writers on colomal history 
as an accurate and faithful description of the mdifference at 
Westminster of the era of 1859-1873 toward legislation for the 
self-governing colonies, and also tovrard the political fortunes of 
the British North American provinces.^ 

The grievance to be partly removed by the Austrahan Customs 
Duties BiU of 1873 had kept the pohtical capitals of the Austrahan 
colonies, and also the political capital of New Zealand, in more 
or less commotion for five years. It had been the occasion of 
more dispatches to the Colonial OflBice than any other question 
that had arisen in the Australasian colonies from the tune re- 
sponsible government was established in them in 1860-1854. 

These dispatches were from the governors of the colonies, but 
accompanymg them were many minutes of council from the 
colonial cabinets m which were embodied some of the frankest 
and most unrestrained utterances ever addressed to a Colonial 
Secretary , for by 1867-1873 cabmet ministers in Australasia 
had found irksome the propaganda from the Colomal Office for 
tariffs all over the Empire based on free trade ; and, moreover, 
they were resolutely intent on securmg for the Australasian 
colonies all the fiscal freedom that the British North American 
provinces had enjoyed, and repeatedly exercised, after the enact- 
ment of the Cayley and Galt tariffs in 1868 and 1859. 

protectionist tariff of the United Provinces and the well-founded apprehension 
that protection would become the fiscal policy of the Dommion of Canada. From 
1846 until it went mto Confederation iJova Scotia had tanffs for revenue only, 
tanffs in which there was no protection for industries in Nova Scotia. Nova 
Scotia in these years imported no manufactured articles from the United Provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, with which it had much less communication and 
trade than it had with Massachusetts 
1 « 


of the Dominion,’ — 
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In the House of Commons the bill partially freemg the Australian 
colonies from the restraining section of the Imperial Act of 1850 
aroused no interest. Every stage would seem to have been 
regarded as purely formal — ^introduction, and first reading, 
second reading, committee, report from committee and third 
reading — ^and in the reports of the parliamentary debates there 
is no record of any speech on the biU, or any discussion of it at 
any of its five stages. Edmberley, the Colonial Secretary, was 
in the Lords ; and in the minutes of the progress of the bill 
through the House of Commons even the name of the member 
on the Treasury bench who introduced the bill is not mentioned.^ 


CHAPTER II 

COLONIES IN LITERATURE— HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Very little attention was bestowed on the colonies in the press. 
There- were many complaints from the self-governing colomes of 
the ignorance of British journalists of conditions in the colonies, 
and similar complaints of neglect by the press. A newspaper 
in any country lives and prospers by giving its readers what they 
want. Only an organ kept on its feet by subsidies from one 
source or another can ignore this well-recognized and long 
established canon of newspaper world economy. The complaint 
from the colonies of neglect really lay not against the editors of 
newspapers, but against the reading constituencies, whose wants 
it was the business of the editors to meet.^ 

^ Of Farliamenixiry Debates, III, ccxv, 218, 520, 1024, 1292, 1404 ; HI, cexv, 
2008, House of Lords, May 15, 1873, for comment by Carnarvon on the lack of 
interest in the biU m the House of Commons 

2 ‘ It was melancholy to discover how utterly ignorant the majority of English 
editors and pohticians are concerning us. They did not know the first thing about 
us ; and they did not care to know ’ — ^Wilham Garvie, London, March 15, 1867, 
to the Nova Scotia Anti-Confederation Committee Transactions of the Royal 
Soc%ety of Canada (March 1917), III, x, 462. 

Duncan Campbell, author of a history of Prmce Edward Island, pubhshed in 
1875, recalled that Cobbett had described the island as ‘ a rascally heap of sand, 
rock, and swamp and had predicted that emigrants from Scotland who were 
going to Prmce Edward Island at the time he wrote would not stay. ‘ If such 
are the doctrmes which are taught to the people of Great Bntam by men like 
Cobbett, what,’ asked Campbell, ‘ must have been the depths of ignorance 
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Books on the colonies in the period from 1859 to 1873 were 
issued from the publishing houses in London and Edinburgh 
only a little more frequently than m the years from 1820 to 
1859 ; ^ but apparently as frequently as the pubhc demand for 
them warranted, for pubhshers of books were under much the 
same conditions as newspaper editors. 

In political biographies and memoirs of statesmen who had 
been m the front rank at Westminster, but scant attention was 
paid to any part they might have had in the making of the 
constitutional and pohtieal history of the oversea dominions. 
It is not conceivable that any country could be more generously 
supplied with political biography, memoirs, and letters than the 
United Kingdom. The supply is particularly abundant for the 
nineteenth century. It is so abundant that if all other material 
were lacking, it would be possible to write the political history 
of Great Britain from the Napoleonic wars to the end of the 
reign of Queen Victoria from biography alone. 

But even the most detailed of British political biographies 
often fail the student who desires to trace the part that Dowmng 
Street and Parliament at Westminster had in the almost revolu- 
tionary changes m the relations of the colonies to Great Britain 

respecting the North Amencan colonies which pervade the masses ? ’ Duncan 
Campbell, A Htstory of Pnnce Edward Island, pp 77-78. 

‘ In London newspapers references to the moon occupy six times the space 
devoted to Australia ’-^ir William Snowden, three times Mayor of Melbourne, 
Member of Legislative Council of Victoria The Newspaper World (London), 
September 7, 1918 

‘ One of the most important of the objects of my appomtment m 1910 (as 
High Commissioner in London for the Commonwealth of Australia) was the 
spread of information at this end of the world, especially in the Bntish Isles, 
concemmg Australia and the vaned openmgs it affords as a source of raw matenals 
and food supphes, as an attractive home for the emigrant, and as a place for the 
investment of Bntish capital It was also necessary to remove a large number 
of false impressions ansmg from distance or ignorance The peaceful annals of 
a contment at the antipodes, however vast the speed of its development and the 
potentialities of its future, were crowded out too often by less important, but 
more interestmg events nearer home The quarrels of insignificant countnes, 
the eternal round of conflict m home politics, events m the theatncal world, 
sportmg news, society gossip— everythmg, m fact, that had little or nothmg to 
do with the 12,880,000 square miles of the 13,000,000 square miles of British 
Empire — ^were the stock-m-trade of everyday English journalism . . . The chief 
causes, of course, lay in the insular tastes of its readers If they had wanted 
more colonial intelligence in their newspapers they would have got more.’ Sir 
GJeorge Houston Reid, My Reminiscences, p 271 

Cf. also Adderley, Colonial Policy, p 408 

^ Up to Confederation m 1867 the number of books was twenty-five By 1880 
the number had reached fifty-two. Cf J R. Boose, Titles of Publications Relating 
to the British Colonies, 
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that make the nineteenth century memorable in the history of 
the Empire. 

Ex-colonial governors, if they happened, as was sometimes 
the case, to be of the House of Lords, commanded attention when 
they intervened in the infrequent debates at Westminster on 
colonial questions. Elsewhere to be a returned colonial governor 
gave a man httle distinction. As long after the end of the era of 
indifference as 1903 it was noted by a writer of authority on 
colonial history, a writer obviously familiar with records at the 
Colonial Office, that ' the British governor came home to live in 
obscurity, and die in neglect * ' Erere and Grey ^ alone,’ he added, 
^ their errors forgotten, and their greatness remembered, sleep in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral.’ ^ 

Colonial history in these years was almost ignored in the 
General Histories of England. It was regarded as duU and 
unmspmng. There was no popular realization of it as the story 
of a series of great and successful struggles for the pohtical free- 
dom so much beloved and prized by men and women of the 
British race. It did not even attract mterest as teUmg the story 
of the buildmg up in far-off lands of pohtical civihzations modelled 
after that of the United Eongdom. Colonial history, in brief, 
was popularly regarded as ‘ involving nothing but the sordid and 
wordy warfare about pounds, shiUings and pence of utterly 
undistinguished pohticians ’ ^ 

There was little change noticeable in the attitude toward 
colonial history, and the history of the relations of the colonies 
with Great Britain, as a result of anything that issued from the 
press, until Seeley’s Expansion of England, with its eloquent plea 
for a new valuation of the colonies as assets of the Empire, was 
pubhshed in 1883.^ 

^ Sir Henry Bartle Frere, Governor of Cape Colony, and First High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa, 1877-1880. Sir George Grey, Gk)vemor successively of 
South Australia, New Zealand, and Gape Colony, and a second tune Governor of 
New Zealand, Grey served in these capacities from 1841 to 1867. 

^ ‘ The Evolution of a Colomal Governor,’ Macmillan's Magazine, November 
1903, p 56 

® Newton, The Old Empire and the New, p 22 

^ ‘ It is true that we in England have never accustomed our imagmations to 
the thought of Greater Bntam. Our pohticians, our historians still of 

England, not of Greater Bntam, as their country. They still thmk only that 
England has colonies ; and they allow themselves to talk as if she could easily 
whittle them off and become agam, with perfect comfort to herself, the old 
sohtary island of Queen Ehzabeth’s time “ m a great pool, a swan’s nest ”, But 
the fancy is but a chimera, produced by inattention , one of those monsters, for 
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The period from 1869 to 1873 produced two of the most notable 
treatises on the colonies. Bell’s study of colomal administration, 
written just before the Palmerston Government was compelled 
to accept Galt’s tariff,^ and Dilke’s Greater Britain, published 
in 1868. Each had for its thesis, or for part of its thesis, the 
desirabOity of ending the connesdon between Great Britain and 
the colonies. 

BeU was confident that no loss of trade or prestige would result 
to Great Britain if the colonies became independent. ‘It fills 
both the mouth and the ear and the imagination,’ he wrote, 
‘ to say that on the Empire of the Queen of Great Britain the 
sun never sets. Yet this, after the natural exultation of national 
vanity had been indulged, may be but sound after all. Britam 
had no colonies when Queen Elizabeth reigned ; and Britain 
had but few colonies, and these few were in but a feeble condition, 
when Cromwell sat in the monarch’s seat. And yet the voices 
of those monarchs fell not less loudly upon the ears of the 
sovereigns of Europe than has the voice of any British sovereign 
in the zenith of colomal power.’ ^ 

It was with the then newly created Dominion of Canada that 
DUke was chiefly concerned. ‘ The position of Canada,’ he 'wrote, 

‘ is in many ways analogous of the two chief sections of our race 
— ^that in Britam and that in America. The latter is again split 
in twam, and one division governed from across the Atlantic.® 
For such government there is no pretext except the wishes of the 
governed, who gain by the connexion men for their defence and 
the opportunity of gratifymg their spite for their neighbours at 
our expense.’ * 

Canadian loyalty to Great Britam was next discussed by Dilke, 
who had as httle liking for the protectiomst tanfis of the Umted 

such monsters they are, which are created not by imagmation, but by the want 
of unagmation.’ J. R Seeley, The Expansion of England (1891), pp 306-307. 

I Bell wrote his treatise m Cape Colony where he was of the supreme 
court The preface is dated February 19, 1859. The book was published in 
London m that year. 

“ Bell, Colonial Administration of Great Britain, pp 429-430. 

» Dilke, who was not long from Cambndge when he wrote Greater Britain, could 
not have appreciated the extent to which all the colonies now of the dominions 
enjoyed responsible government, how near they all were to the status of nation 
in 1868, the year m which Greater Britain was published Otherwise he would 
not have wntten of the Dommion of Canada bemg ‘ governed from across the 
Atlantic ’. 

^ Sir Charles Dilke, Greater Britain, i, p. 76. 
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Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada — ^the tariffs of 1858 to 
1866 — ^as Grey or Bright, or the Chambers of Commerce of 
Manchester, Sheffield, or Wolverhampton. 'While we were 
fighting in China, and conquering the rulers of Japan, ^ Dilke 
reminded the people of the United Kingdom, ' our loyal colonists 
of Canada set upon our goods protective duties of twenty per 
cent.’ ' We might,’ he added, m commenting further on these 
protectionist imposts,’ at least fairly insist that the connexion 
should cease, unless Canada will entirely remove her duties.’ ^ 

' At bottom,’ continued Dilke, in urging separation on grounds 
more general than protectionist tariffs, ' it would seem as though 
no one gamed by the retention of our hold on Canada. Were she 
independent her borders would never again be wasted by Fenian 
hordes, and she would escape the terrible danger of being the 
battlefield m which European quarrels are fought out. Canada 
once republican, the Monroe Doctrine would be satisfied ; and 
its most violent partisans would cease to advocate the adoption 
of other than moral means to merge her territories in the Umon ’ 

These, Dilke conceived, would be the chief gains that would 
accrue to the Dominion from separation. For Great Britain 
there would be rehef ' from the fear of a certain defeat ’ by the 
Umted States in case of war, ' a fear always harmful, even when 
war seemed most unhkely ’ Great Britain, moreover, ' would 
be relieved from the cost of such panics as those of 1861 and 
1866.’ 2 

The conviction in Canada was that Bell and Dilke, and Dilke 
in particular, wrote what most Englishmen in those years were 
thinking.® Greater Britain earned for Dilke the friendship of John 
Stuart Mill. Mill commended it in ' most ungrudging terms ’, and 
told Dilke, who was then Radical member for the London borough 
of Chelsea, that there were few opinions expressed in any part of 
Greater Bnta%n with which he did not, as far as his knowledge 
extended, “ fully and heartily coincide.’ ^ 

There was a popular as well as a library edition of the book. 
Dilke ’s fame as a Radical politician of advanced views greatly 
enlarged its reading constituency For ten people who read 

^ Dilke, op. cit, p. 78. 

“* Loc* at 

3 Cl L. J Burpee, * Howe and the Anti-Confederation League,’ Transactions 
of the Eoyal Society of Canada, HI, x, 457 
^ Gwynn and Tuokwell, Life of Dilke, i, pp. 70-71. 
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Grey, Adderley, Bell, or Tremenheere, a hundred read Dilke ; 
and Oreater Brita%n was easily the most widely known and most 
frequently quoted book on the colomes until Seeley’s Expansion 
of England, a book in quite another spirit, secured so wide 
a vogue that six reprintmgs of it were called for m the years 
from 1883 to 1891. 


CHAPTER III 

CHANGES IN LONDON CONSEQUENT ON RESPONSIBLE 

GOVERNMENT 

Maxy changes at Whitehall and Westminster, changes which 
gradually became apparent, followed m the tram of responsible 
government Some of these changes had the effect of lessemng 
what public interest there was in the colomes in the years from 
1828 to 1849 — the years when Nova Scotia and Upper and 
Lower Canada, and after 1840 the United Provinces, were wagmg 
the contest with Downmg Street for responsible government. 

What kttle orgamzed wwk had been done under the super- 
vision of the Colonial Ofi&ce from 1840 for the encouragement 
and supervision of emigration from the Umted Kingdom, to the 
self-governmg colomes came to an end in the early seventies, as 
responsible government was estabhshed in these colomes, and 
the complete control of crown lands passed into the hands of 
the colonial governments ^ 

Eimgration in these years was gradually freed from the old 
stigma of transportation. But much of the orgamzed or assisted 
emigration was still associated with poor law funds and the poor 
law taint 2 Emigration generally was also associated in the 
rmnds of the working classes with hard times ; ® and, moreover, 
men of the workmg classes who were interested in pohtics looked 
askance at propaganda in the interest of emigration to the 

^ Supervision of emigrant ocean transport was m 1872 transferred from the 
Emigration Board to the Board of Trade. After this change the sole duty of the 
Emigration Board consisted in the supervision of the migration of coolie labour. 
Between 1873 and 1877 the Board’s circular was issued only once a year In 1878 
the Board became extmct. Cf S. 0. Johnson, A History of Emigration, p 26. 

‘ Any mcrease m the populations of the colonies attnbutable to immigration 
has not ansen from any anxiety shown by the impenal authonties to direct 
emigration to their fertile lands, rather than to foreign countries.’ J 0. Colmer, 
Commercial Federation of the Empire (1896), p 13. ’ 

2 Adderley, Colonial Policy, p. 412 

2 Cf Newton, The Old Empire and the Neio, pp 16-17, 
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colonies, because they conceived that emigration was offered to 
the proletariat as a substitute for social and political reform.^ 

There was much less legislation at Westminster for colonies 
now of the dominions and there were fewer parliamentary com- 
mittees to inquire into colonial grievances in the years from 
1859 to 1887 than in the years from 1828 to 1864. Responsible 
government in all the British North American colomes, and in 
nearly all the Australasian colonies, relieved Parliament of much 
of the work of inquiry and legislation that had fallen upon it 
from the time of the difficulties with the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada in 1828 to the last liberaJizing amendment to the 
constitution of the United Provinces of 1840 that was enacted 
at Westminster in 1854. 

The burden of the Colonial Office in respect to the self-governing 
coloiues was also greatly lightened as a result of the abandonment 
of the old commercial system in 1846-1849, and of the concession 
of responsible government in quick succession to one colony after 
another. Fewer bills of colonial legislattues came before the 
Colonial Office for allowance or disallowance. The propaganda 
from the Colordal Office for tariffs uniform in principle with the 
tariff of the United Kingdom slackened after the Colonial Office 
and the Palmerston Government were forced to accept the Galt 
tariff of 1869. 

In these years, 1859-1887, all the autonomous colonies were 
self-sustaining as regards the cost of civil government. But 
both the internal and external defence of these colonies was 
a charge on Great Britain until the early seventies ; and for the 
external defence of all the colonies Great Britain continued to 
be responsible. 

The internal defence of the self-governing colonies, until the 
colonies themselves became responsible for it, was a problem 
for the Colonial Office, for the Government, and for Parliament. 
It was an embarrassing problem for Governments at Whitehall — 
the most troublesome and embarrassing of all the colonial 
problems after responsible government had been conceded, and 
Upper and Lower Canada and Victoria had asserted their fiscal 
independence, and enacted tariffs that embodied protectionist 
duties against manufactures from Great Britain.® 

Sir Charles Dilke, Problems of Greater Britain (1890), i, p 29 

* ‘ We must seriously cousider our Canadian position, which is most illegitimate. 

16S9.29 Q 
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Ifc was a problem, moreover, which it was well known in the 
colonies was extremely embarrassing to Governments in London, 
in view of the fact that the colonies, which looked to Great 
Britain for internal defence, were in the enjoyment of responsible 
government, and under no supervision or control m their 
internal affairs from the Colonial Office, or from Parhament at 
Westminster.^ 

Not nearly as much of the time of the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords was occupied with colonial questions as in 
the years from 1820 to 1859, but the questions that did come 
before Parliament were of a different character from those of 
the years when Parliament was considering colonial grievances 
or enacting constitutions for the self-governing colonies or 

An army maintained m a country which does not permit us even to govern it. 
What an anomaly I It never can be our pretence, or our policy, to defend the 
Canadian frontier agamst the United States . . But what is the use of these 

Golomal deadweights which we do not govern ? . . The moment the American 
elections [the congressional elections of November 1866] are over, we should 
withdraw our troops, and foster a complete development of self-government ’ — 
Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Conservative Government of 1866- 

1868, to Derby, Premier and First Lord of the Treasury, September 30, 1866. 
G E Buckle, Life of Disradi^ iv, p. 476. 

‘ We have a colomal system, which attempts have been made of late to modify, 
the characteristic of which was to throw the whole responsibility for defence not 
only on the exchequer, but on the mmd and thought of this country, and to place 
on our military department the charge and expense of the military service for 
the colomes, just as much as if those colonies were a portion of the three kingdoms 
and just as if they were not inhabited by an intelligent and free population.’ — 
Gladstone, House of Commons, March 28, 1867. Parliamentary Ddfotes, III, 
clxxxvi, 753 

‘ I am not able to state the amount of our military expenditures for the purpose 
of Canadian defence But it must be something enormous, certamly more than 
£1,000,000, and this has to be undertaken by a poorer country m favour of a 
ncher, for judged by any test the inhabitants of Canada are indisputably better 
off than are the taxpayers of this country.’ — ^Robert Lowe, House of Commons, 
March 28, 1867, III, clxxxvi, 759 

Cf. also Dilke, (heater Bniain, i, p 79 ; Autohwgraphy of Henry Taylor, 
1 , pp 234-238 , Norton, ‘ How Not to Retain the Colomes,’ NzneteeTUh Century, 
July 1879, p 177. 

1 ‘ There is another thmg which you have to bear m mind, that the relations 
between this country and the self-govemmg colomes are practically the relations 
between mdependent countnes Canada and Austraha are quoted. They are 
nommally our colonies They are nommally under our rule. Do we govern them’ 
Are they really under the control of Great Bntam ? Not a bit of it If you were 
to attempt to interfere with either of those colomes in the shghtest degree they 
would cut adnft from you to-morrow.’ — Chamberlain at Rawten stall, July 8, 
1886, Mr, Chamberlain's Speeches, edited by Charles W. Boyd, i, p. 277. 

Cf. discussion on the Imperial Government and the colomes. House of 
Assembly, Victona, November 2, 1869, Parliamentary Delates (Victona), 1869, 
IX, 21-27 ; report of deputation to Granville, Colonial Secretary, December 15, 

1869, reprinted, Appendrs to Journals of House of Eepresentatives (New Zealand), 
1870, 1, No, 6, pp. 5-6. 
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amending constitutions in response to petitions or addresses from 
colonial legislatures. 

The questions that came before Parliament in the years from 
1859 to 1873 were mostly those that arose out of imperial 
guarantees for railways, and other public works, in the self- 
govemmg colomes , and out of wars with the aborigines of 
New Zealand and in Cape Colony and Natal, or out of the defence 
of the British North American provinces, and in particular out 
of the defence of the three provinces whose frontiers bordered 
on the Umted States 

Occasionally in the years from 1859 to 1887 there were protests 
m Parliament — strong protests — agamst the tariffs of the United 
Provmces, or after 1867 against those of the Dominion of Canada. 

Wars with natives in South Africa and New Zealand, the cost 
of internal defence of the self-governing colonies, imperial guaran- 
tees of colomal loans and tariffs of colonial legislatures with 
protectionist duties against British manufactures, were subjects 
which, when discussed at Westminster, were not calculated to 
arouse a popular and enthusiastic interest in the connexion of 
the self-governing colonies with Great Britain. 

In these years to Mr. Balfour’s ‘ man in the street ’, when he 
did for a moment turn his mind to the subject, the self-governing 
colonies appeared to mean large responsibihties, with corre- 
sponding burdens on British taxpayers, and no apparent material 
or national gain. In the days of the rebeUion in Canada, and of 
the subsequent struggle for responsible government, also in the 
days of the revolt of the Australian colonies and Cape Colony 
against the system of convict transportation, popular sympathy 
was with the colonies that were rightfully asserting themselves 
and endeavouring to end the era of rule from Downing Street. 

The estabhshment of responsible government in every colony 
sufficiently advanced for that stage of political development, 
followed as it was by the imposition of high duties on British 
manufactures in colonial tariffs, and by extreme tardmess on 
the part of several of the self-governing colonies in assuming 
the cost of internal defence, alienated much of this popular 
sympathy. 

These new conditions, two of them distmctly adverse to 
insular British interests — one adverse to the interests of British 
industry and the other adverse to the interests of British 

B b 2 
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tax-payers — ^added to popular indifEerence ; and such questions, 
affecting the colonies, as were discussed at Westminster aroused 
no new sympathetic interest in the autonomous colonies to take 
the place of the earlier interest that had exhausted itself with 
the end of the struggle for responsible government and of the 
contest against Great Britain’s barbarous system of dealing with 
her convict problem. 


CHAlPTER IV 

PROTECTIONIST TARIFFS AND INDIFFERENCE TO 
THE COLONIES 

What public opinion there was on the self-govermng colonies 
and their relations with Great Britain was made not exclusively, 
but to a large extent, by the manufacturmg and merchant classes. 
It was in the chambers of commerce of the large centres of 
manufacturing in England and Scotland that colonial questions, 
mostly colomal tariffs, w'ere discussed. Protests in Parliament 
against high duties in colonial tariffs almost invariably had their 
origin with chambers of commerce. 

If, as Lyttelton, Colonial Secretary in the Balfour Administra- 
tion of 1902-1905, afSrmed in 1910, for a long time ‘ the true 
political relation of Great Britain to the self-governing colonies 
was obscured in wise silence and if, as a consequence of this 
silence, men of the manufacturmg and merchant classes did not 
know with detail and exactitude just what responsible government 
had come to mean they did at least know the tariff economy of 
their business 

The men of these two classes, all more or less interested in 
export trade, did know that in Canada in the years from 1859 
to 1873, and also in some of the Australasian colonies, there were 
comparatively high protectionist duties on British manufactures ; 
that in Canada the protectiomst duties were higher than in some 
non-British countries , and that these colonies were exercising 
their autonomy, and in particular their newly acquired fiscal 
freedom, with a view to the exclusion of British manufactures 
and in the interest of colonial manufacturing industry. 

These were the years, it will be recalled, in which some of the 
self-governing colonies were intent on eradicating the popular 
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idea in Great Britain that trade with the colonies, furnishing 
them with manufactured goods, belonged of right to British 
manufacturers. The process of eradicating the long-standing 
conception of the place of colonies in the industrial and com* 
mercial economy of Great Britam was distinctly irritating.^ It 
was all the more irritating because m these years the United 
States, and also France and other countries of Europe, were 
imposing protectionist duties which also hampered the com- 
parative growth of British export trade. 

British manufacturers of the generation that was first con- 
fronted with protectionist tariffs in Canada and Austraha knew 
by tradition, or had been taught, that wherever England planted 
a colony she founded a nation of customers for her manufactures. 
They had been taught that so long as colonists were thinly spread 
over a fertile country, so long as land was cheap and labour dear, 
the interests of the colonists would always point out to them 
that the most advantageous mode of procurmg manufactured 
commodities was giving their ovm raw produce in exchange. 
They had been taught also that when the numbers of colonists 
were multiphed, and their capital had accumulated so far as 
to render manufacturing profitable, they would assuredly cease 
to be colonists ^ 

The generation of British manufacturers that sustained the 
shock of the Galt tariff, moreover, had been well schooled in the 
belief that the tastes and habits of British colonists were the 
same as those of their fellow-countrymen in the Umted Eongdom ; 
that their modes of conducting business, and their notions of 
obhgation were the same ; and that the commodities of Great 
Britain suited the colonial markets better than the commodities 
of any other country. 

Even when it was becoming almost certain that the old colonial 
system, with its tariffs for the colonies enacted at Westminster 

1 Of. Memonal of Sheffield Chamber of Commerce to Newcastle, Colonial Secre- 
tary, August 1, 1859. Correspondence of the Grovemment of Canada with the 
Imperial Government on the subject of the Canada tanff. Parliamentary Papers 
(Canada), 1860; Galt’s address before Chamber of Commerce, IMtochester, 
^ptember 25, 1862, Guardian (Manchester), September 26, 1862 ; JWiackenzie, 
Infe of George Brown, p 203 ; Parliamentary Delates (House of Commons), 
March 18, 1879, HI, ccxliv, 1312 ; Grey, ‘ How Shall We Retam Our Colonies ? * 
Nineteenth Century, June 1879 ; correspondence respectmg Canadian tariff, 1887, 
Colonial Office Papers (Canada), 1887. 

* Cf, Herman Menvale, Lectures on Colonization and Colonies, 1839, 1840, 1841, 

p. 218. 
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to protect the interests of British manttfactnrers, was coming 
to an end, manufacturers had been assured that under a system 
of free competition the United Kingdom would long retain an 
advantage in the markets of the colonies from the durability of 
national tastes and habits.^ 

But within twelve years after free competition was established 
in colonial markets, as an incidental result of the fiscal legislation 
at Westminster of 1846 — ^legislation, it will be recalled, that was 
demanded by conditions in the United Kingdom as distinct from 
conditions in the colonies — ^while colonial circumstances as to 
area of cheap fertile land and dear labour were as they had been 
before 1846, and while Great Britain was still carrying part of 
the charges of civil government in some colonies, and bearing 
all the cost of the internal and external defence of all of them, 
the self-governing colonies began to restrict aU outside com- 
petition, British and non-British, by tariffs which, in practice, 
were framed by colonial manufacturers.® 

The fiscal revolution in the United Kingdom worked some 
dislocation of the export trade of the British North American 
provinces. It disturbed the trade in lumber, gram and flour, 
on which the preferences at British ports had been considerable. 
The fiscal revolution which began in the self-governing colonies 
■with the Cayley and Galt tariffs of 1858 and 1869 was fully as 
disturbing mentally, fully as disappointing and irritating, to 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom, as the withdrawal of 
colonial preferences in 1846 had been to millers, merchants, and 
shippers at ports in British North America — ^to traders m the 
Canadas and in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, who had come 
to regard themselves as having a vested and unassailable interest 
in these preferences in Great Britain on wheat, flour, and lumber 
from British North America. 

The merchants and shippers of Upper and Lower Canada, and 
chiefly those of English or Scottish stock, who were established 
at Montreal and Quebec, vented their feelings of disappointment 

^ Cf. Menvale, op cit, p 190. 

* Cf, Weir, Siixly Years %% Canada, p 115 , also speech by Lord Lisgar, House 
of Lords, May 20, 1873, Parliam&niary Debates, HI, ccxvi, 155-156. 

‘ When Sir John A. Macdonald was asked by a manufacturer (at Hamilton, m 
1878) what protection he was prepared to give, he said • “ I cannot tell what 
protection you require But let each manufacturer tell us what he wants, and 
we will try to give him what he needs ” WiUiam Buckmgham and George W. 
Boss, Life and Times of Alexander Mackenzie, p. 508 
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in manifestoes in favour of the annexation of the Canadas to the 
United States, and in an agitation for annexation that was kept 
going for three years.^ 

The manufacturers of England and Scotland vented their 
indignation and chagrin over Canadian tariffs aimed against 
British trade in resolutions adopted at meetings of chambers of 
commerce and in protests to the Colonial Office, which was com- 
pletely helpless so far as protectionist tariffs in the colonies were 
concerned. They also vented their indignation on any representa- 
tive of a self-governing colony with a protectionist tariff who 
appeared on a platform in Great Britain in the interest of a colonial 
loan — ^in the interest of an imperial guarantee for a colonial loan 
or any other colonial undertaking for which financial support 
was asked from the people or from the Government of the Umted 
Kingdom.® 

In periods of industrial depression in Great Britain, as for 
example during the depression of 1869, part of the depression 
was popularly attributed to colonial tariffs. Responsible govern- 
ment, and the fiscal freedom of the colonies were not at this time 

^ Of. Wexr, op cit , pp. 62-97 ; Alim aaad Jones, Annexation, Preferential Trade 
and Bec^iprocity, pp 1-48. 

2 ‘ Galt IS to address the Manchester Chamber of Commerce on Canadian 
jSnances. I have been asked to be present, and also to speak in several other 
quarters, but have steadily dechned. I have no idea of defendmg Canada before 
English people ; and defence is the only possible attitude at this moment ’ — 
George BroTO, of Upper Canada (an opponent of the Cayley and Galt tariffs) 
to L. H. Holton, Edmburgh, September 3, 1862. Mackenzie, Znfe of George Brown, 
p. 203. 

* He did not know what might be the special object of the honourable gentle- 
man’s (Galt) mission. But if it was in the slightest degree to put Canadian hands 
into the pockets of British taxpayers, he hopSi the honourable gentleman would 
leave Manchester at all events with the unmistakable impression that when Canada 
came to the distressed operatives of Lancashire [scarcity of cotton owing to the 
Civil War of 1861-1865 was causmg much distress in the textile industry of 
Lancashire at this time] or to the mill owners of Lancashire, for a portion of their 
taxation, he would find himself mistaken.’ — ^Hugh Mason (afterwards Member of 
Parhament for Ashton-under-Lyne) at reception of Galt, by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Manchester, September 26, 1862, Guardian (Manchester), Septem- 
ber 26, 1862. A more detailed account of Galt’s mterview with the Chamber of 
Commerce at hlanchester will be found in the Appendices, pp, 470-473. 

‘ The pohcy of the Canadian Government (the adoption of the national pohcy 
in 1879) seems to me injurious to the mhabitants of the Dommion, and, if 
persisted in, will be fatal to its connexion with the mother country. To shut out 
the manufacturer of England is bad enough ; but at the same time to seek to 
borrow money from her, or seek a guarantee for a loan, is a scheme and a pohcy 
so impudent that it cannot succeed.’ — John Bnght, August 16, 1879, written 
apropos of Macdonald’s mission to London to secure an imperial guarantee for 
the loan for the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway. H, J. Leech, 
The Public Letters of John Bright, p. 237 
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popularly understood in England and it was a cause oi complaint 
that over these tariffs, so hostile to British trade, neither the 
Colonial Office nor Parliament at Westminster could exercise 
any control or influence.^ To the manufacturing and merchant 
classes in these years of tariff rebuffs from Canada and Australia, 
it seemed as though Lord Lyndhurst’s gloomy prediction of the 
break-up of Empire which must follow when tariffs for the 
Empire were no longer all enacted at Westminster, was soon 
to be realized.^ 

Tariffs hostile to British manufacturing interests in colonies 
which relied for their defence on the British Army and the British 
Navy — colomes in which native wars were fought and the frontiers 
were defended by troops recruited m the United Kingdom and 
paid from the British Exchequer — ^had never been imagined 
before 1858 Men in Parliament, who in the years from 1820 to 
1859 had expressed themselves as willing to see the colonies 
separate from Great Britain, had persuaded themselves that 
with the self-governing colonies independent there would be no 
loss of trade. Hostile tariffs in the colonies had never for a moment 
entered into their calculations. 

In support of this position of these members of the House of 
Commons and of the House of Lords, Wade and Fonblanque 
and other pubhcists in the press, who took the same view, relied 
upon Great Britain’s trade experience with the United States 
from 1783 until nearly haff way through the nineteenth century,® 
when protectionist tariffs, to be made still more protectionist 
after 1861, began to be enacted at Washmgton. These advocates 
of the severance of the tie with the colonies — ^these politicians 
and publicists — ^had, moreover, like the manufacturers themselves, 
also relied on the abihty of the manufacturers of Great Britain 

^ Cf. circular letter of J. A. Yool, H. Sewell, and H, Blame, honorary seoretanes, 
Boyal Colonial Institute, London, December 23, 1869. 

2 ‘ I remember Lord Lyndhurst once saymg to me that the abohtion of differen- 
tial duties in favour of our colonies was a measure far more senous than the 
tax upon tea, which produced the American War ; and, m fact, we thereby 
exchanged throughout our vast dominions a system of assimilation and union 
for a ^tem of division and mdividuality ’ — ^Note by Lord Palmerston. Bulwer, 
Life of Viscount Palmerston (1874), ni, p. 189. 

* * The old English colonial economic system m theory still held its ground. 
But the great growth of trade between Great Bntam and the mdependent United 
States seemed to throw doubts on some of its most cherished doctrines ; and 
under the gospel of reciprocity, as preached by Huskisson, colonies played a less 
leadmg part than they had played under the old system.’ H. E. Egerton, ‘ 
Golomal Reformers of 1830,’ King's College Lectures on Cohnial Problems^ p. 148. 
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to meet competition from any quarter, in open markets, or even 
in countries in which tariffs were imposed for revenue, as distinct 
from protection. 

British manufacturers had had to meet tariffs for revenue — 
tariffs enacted to this end by colonial legislatures — ^both before 
and after 1846. They had accommodated themselves to these 
tariffs, as they had done to the comparatively low tariffs of the 
United States enacted by Congress before 1840. But when 
British colonies m North America and Australia pointed to the 
success of the protectionist system in the Umted States, pointed 
with pride to the fact that they were following the example so 
set, and tariffs avowedly for protection superseded tariffs for 
revenue only, and this too in colonies whose defence was a charge 
on British taxpayers, the manufacturing class, more pohtically 
influential in the constituencies from 1832 to 1867 than at any 
time before or after that period, came to the conclusion that 
colonies were commercially useless ^ 

Once arrived at this conclusion, British manufacturers were 
not in the least impressed by any imperialist conception of 
Empire. Nor were they impressed by the plea of altruistic 
imperialists like Lord Lyttelton, who urged that Great Britain 
ought not to desire to hold eolomes merely for the sake of any 
supposed material gain, but should hold them in order, as ancient 
charters recited, ‘to propagate through the world the religion 
and civil institutions of England, and to rear up races of manly, 
generous, and self-relying men.’ ^ 

In the religious Kfe of England at this time the manufacturing 
class was m the main associated with the free churches. Through 
these churches, and their central organizations, manufacturers 
were usually generous in their support of foreign missions. But 
they kept their interest in the propagation of religion in the 
unenlightened parts of the world well apart from their interest 
in business and their interest in politics. 

^ Cf. Bruce, Broadstone of Empire, i, p 145. 

2 Parliamentary Debates (House of Lords), June 22, 1852, III, cxx, 140. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL AND THE COLONIES 

Parliament in the years from 1859 to 1887 there were not 
nearly as many expressions of wUhngness to see the self-governing 
colonies break away as there had been m the period from 1828 
to 1859. These manifestations of what in the decade before the 
World War would have been described as ‘ Little Englandism ’ 
did not, however, completely come to an end until 1887 — ^until 
the last protests had been made in the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords against high duties imposed in Canadian 
tariffs, duties imposed, in this instance, on imports of pig and 
bar iron from England and Scotland 

In the twenty-eight years from 1859 to 1887 colonial questions 
were discussed at Westmmster from an angle qmte different 
from that from which they had been discussed from 1828 to 1869. 
At Westminster from 1859 to 1887 the tables were turned as 
regards grievances British grievances, or rather burdens and 
resiionsibilities ansing from the colonial tie, were much discussed 
in these years ; and it was m the discussions of these burdens 
that there were expressions of willingness, even from statesmen 
in front rank at Westminster, to see the colomes establish them- 
selves quite mdependently of Great Britain. 

Erom 1828 to 1859 it was colonists of Upper and Lower Canada, 
of Australia, of New Zealand, and of the Cape of Good Hope, 
who had grievances which they desired should be remedied by 
Parliament. In Canada there were grievances arising out of 
the working of the crown-colony-like constitution of 1791 ; out 
of government by family compacts , out of conflicts ansing out 
of the interpretation of the Declaratory Act of 1778 ; out of 
tariffs for the British North American provinces enacted at 
Westminster , and out of the control which St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
exercised over postal services in Upper and Lower Canada. 

In the Australian colonies of this period, the grievances which 
colonial reformers at Westminster exposed and championed, 
arose out of the unrepr^entative and undemocratic character 
of the colomal governments that preceded the estabhshment of 
responsible government m 1850-1862. In the Australasian 
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colonies, and also in Cape Colony, grievances arose out of Great 
Britain’s supine and barbarous method of ridding herself of her 
convicts, mostly the victims of her penal code and industrial 
system of the first half of the nineteenth century.^ 

After all the colonies with populations suflSlciently large and 
homogeneous to admit of the satisfactory working of responsible 
government had been advanced to that much coveted status, 
there were colonies, it will be recalled, that insisted on larger 
powers than accrued to them as the result of the acceptance by 
the Russell Administration of 1846-1852 of the Rebellion Losses 
Act of the legislature of the United Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada. These colonies desired to advance still further 
toward the status of nation within the Empire 

But except for the amendments to the constitution of the 
United Provinces, the Act of 1867 for the Confederation of the 
British North American provinces, and the amendment of 1873 
to the fiscal powers section of the Australian Colomes Government 
Act of 1850, it was the Colomal Office — ^in one case also the 
Foreign Office — ^acting with the approval of the Cabinet, that 
conceded the later demands of these colonies. 

It was rhe Colonial Office that, most unwilhngly, accepted 
Galt’s tariff. It was the Foreign Office that in 1865-1866, 
acceded to the demand of the interprovincial council on com- 
mercial treaties, that the British North American provinces be 
directly represented in the negotiations at Washington for 
a renewal of the reciprocity treaty of 1854. In these two great 

^ ‘ Industnalism when it first developed on a great scale, without the restraints 
of factory acts, a proper standard of living, and efficient trade unions, seemed to 
open out an mfemo of mammonism that could only end in revolution ’ H. E. 
Egerton, ‘ The Colonial Reformers of 1830/ King's College Lectures on Colonial 
Froblems, p. 155. 

‘ When he reflected on the horrors wrought in the nmeteenth century by exces- 
sive and arrogant individualism, his astonishment was not that the reaction 
agamst mdividuahsm had gone so far, but rather that it had not rushed to worse 
extremes. When he heard, or read, of the socialistic excesses of some of the 
workmg classes, he asked himself, was the worst thing that they yet had done 
any more unnghteous and mhuman than were the individualistic excesses of 
the capitalistic class m the days of their supremacy’ — ^Lecture by Bishop of 
Carhsle (Dr J. W Biggie) at Carlisle, October 6, 1918. Yorkshire Post (Leeds), 
October 7, 1918. 

‘ It IS, I thmk, amongst the most marvellous instances of the ms medtcatnx 
naturae, how little Australia, m the end, suffered from this onginal wrong. But 
the woe is none the less on those who cynically exposed its begmnmgs to such 
trials. Assuredly, unless public opmion with regard to imperial obligations had 
been wholly blunted, the practice of such cynicism could never have been 
tolerated.’ Egerton, op cit, p. 176 
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steps of the British North American provinces toward the status 
of nation Parliament had no part. 

It was not necessary that the sanction of Parliament at 
Westminster should be given either to the acceptance of the 
Galt tanff by the Colonial Office and the Palmerston Government 
or to the precedent-creating decision of the Foreign Office to 
permit the participation of representatives of Upper and Lower 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, m the negotiations 
for the proposed treaty with the United States. Neither of 
these concessions to the British North Amencan provmces was 
ever formally or informally reported to Parliament ; and so far 
as the reports of the debates at Westminster show, there was 
no discussion there of the imposition of protectionist duties on 
British exports by any colonial legislature, until after the second 
national policy tariff of the Dominion of Canada was enacted at 
Ottawa in 1879. 

In these years from 1859 to 1887, except for the impatience of 
the Australian colonies under the restraints of the Constitution 
Act of 1850 as regards the enactment of tariffs embodymg 
differential duties, there were no colonial grievances to discuss 
at Westminster. The concession of responsible government had, 
by 1857, made an end to grievances in the colonies now of the 
dominions ; ^ it had made an end at any rate to grievances that 
it was withm the power of Parliament at Westminster to remedy 
or remove. 

Certainly there were no discussions of grievances of the 
character of those that persistently intruded themselves on the 
attention of Parliament from 1828 to 1864, the years in which 
Parliament so amended the constitution of the United Provinces 
as to enable the legislature to make an end to the grievance in 
Upper Canada, nearly half a century old, arising out of clergy 
reserves, established by the Quebec Act of 1791.® 

1 ‘During the comparatively short time smoe we entered public Me, see what 
has been done The statesmen of the day now agree to repudiate as folly what, 
tweaaly years ago, they accepted as wisdom. Look at our colonial poboy. Through 
Ihe labours of Molesworth, Boebuck, and Hume, more recently supported by us 
and by Gladstone, every article in the creed which directed our colonial poboy 
has been abandoned ; and men sotuaUy abhor the notion of undertakmg the 
TOvemment of colonies. On the contrary, they give to every colony which asks 
n>r it a constitution as democratic as that which exists m the UnitM States.’ — 
Bright to Cobden, April 1867 Morley, Ltfe of Cdbden, u, pp. 194-196. 

* Cf. E. B. Stimson, Hwtory <f the Separakon of Ghwch and State tn Canada, 

pp. 168-182. 
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What may be described as the earlier school of colonial re- 
formers — ^the men who, although they were willing to see the 
colonies separate from Great Britain, regarded it as their mission 
to work for the establishment of a democratic political civilization 
in the colonies while these colonies were still of the Empire^ — 
had passed away. The men of this school of colonial reformers 
at Westminster had helped to a great and obvious degree in the 
establishment of responsible government. In particular they had 
helped to convince Russell and Grey, and the Whig Admimstra- 
tions of 1835-1841 and 1846-1852 — a, task at first of much 
difficulty — ^that the principle as contended for by Baldwin and 
La Fontaine and the Liberals of Upper and Lower Canada must 
be conceded to the fullest extent. 

By 1854 the constructive work of the earlier school of nineteenth- 
century colonial reformers was done. Their mission on its con- 
structive sides had been achieved, fully achieved, to the immediate 
advantage of the self-governing colonies, and also, as it ultimately 
became manifest to the world at large, to the great advantage 
of the Empire. 

To the older school of 1822-1854 there had succeeded the 
Manchester school, another school of colonial reformers, with 
aims not on all fours with the aims of the colonial reformers of 
the earlier school The concern of the Manchester school was 
not with the type or character of government established m 
the colonies ; for by this time all the self-governing colonies 
were on a much more democratic basis than the United Kingdom 
was until as late in the nineteenth century as the third reform 
of the system of parliamentary representation in 1884-1 885.® 

Except that after 1867 the Australian colonies complained of 
restraint on their fiscal freedom by section 31 of the Imperial 
Act of 1850, and that New Zealand also complained that this 
Act indirectly hampered its legislature in enacting its tariff laws, 
all the colonies at this time were completely satisfied with the 

^ C£. Egerton,o^. cit , pp. 141-180 , Menvale, ColonimtionaTidColonies, (1861), 
p 435 ; Fawcett, Life of Molesioorth, p. 271. 

2 ‘ Colonial policy explained by Lord John Russell m a long speech, very 
important. Colonies at the Cape and m Australia to have legislative chambers 
and to have a liberal self-government Great agreement in the House on the 
subject. Marvellous absence of prejudice when the objects are ten thousand miles 
away. Should like to move that the Bill (Austrahan Colonies Grovemment Bill, 
1860) be extended to Great Bntam and Ireland ’ — Bright’s Journal, February 7, 
1850. G M, Trevelyan, Life of John Bright^ p. 176. 
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constitutions and political institutions in the framing of which 
the Colonial Office, the Cabinet or Parliament at Westminster 
had had any part ; or if the colonies conceived that improvement 
was possible, it was within their own power to effect it ^ 

With the era of political reform in the colonies thus nearly at 
an end, so far as the British Parliament was concerned,® the 
mission of the newer school of colonial reformers was quite 
different from that of the reformers of the era in colonial history 
that ended with a general concession of responsible government 
to the colonies now of the dominions. 

The Manchester school did not help in the movement for 
a larger fiscal freedom for the Australasian colonies. It was out 
of sympathy with the purpose to which the Australasian colonies 
wished to put the larger freedom , and, moreover, the concession 
of 1873 was made without the least preliminary agitation in the 
House of Commons or in the newspaper press of the United 
Kingdom. Neither had the Manchester school any part in the 
movement in the British North American provinces and in the 
Dominion of Canada for diplomatic freedom, probably because 
this movement in these years was never agitated in Parliament 
at Westminster. 

It had no part, moreover, in the movement for freeing the 
self-governing colonies from commercial treaties in which they 
had been included without their consent ; for this was a movement, 
it will be recalled, that did not come well mto the realm of the 
practical politics of the Empire until after the colonial conference 
of Ottawa in 1894, and by 1898 success was achieved mainly 
through the daring of the Launer Government in asking Parlia- 
ment at Ottawa in 1897 to enact the British preferential tariff. 

The burdens and responsibilities that the connexion of the 
self-governing colonies with Great Britain threw upon the people 
of the United Kingdom were, in the realm of Empire politics, 
the chief concern of the Manchester school. It was influencing 
pubhc opinion on colonial policy at the time Galt’s tariff surprised 
and dismayed the manufacturers of the Umted Kingdom, who 
were engaged in export trade with the colonies. It exercised 
considerable influence on public opinion in the years in which 

^ Cf. Pomtt, Evolvtion, of the Dominion of Canada, pp. 161—162. 

® The mterrentioa of Parliament was still necessary to relieve the Australasian 
colonies from all the restraint of the Imperial Act of I860. 
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Great Britain was still bearing all the cost of the internal as 
well as the external defence of all the colonies, and was carrying 
the burden of native wars in the colonies ^ 

The cost of native wars in South Africa and New Zealand 
fell entirely on the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. These 
expenditures had to be explained or justified by ministers on 
the floor of the House of Commons at Westminster, and these 
wars, as Gladstone emphasized in 1867, ^ added to the responsi- 
bilities and difficulties of Cabinets in Downing Street.® 

Apart from the friction between Great Britain and the United 
States arising out of the Civil War of 1861-1865, it was, moreover, 
boundary and fishery questions in the British North American 
provinces, or in the Dominion of Canada, that in this period most 
threatened good relations between London and Washington The 
United States was at times, moreover, suspected in Dowmng 
Street of designs on Canada — of designs to annex the British 
North American provinces ; and this suspicion added to uneasi- 
ness in London at crises when it seemed probable that Great 
Britain might become involved in war with any of the powers of 
continental Europe ^ 

It was the conditions that have been briefly described — ^the 
burden of the defence of the colonies , the danger of war growing 
out of the colonies, and colonial tariffs hostile to British export 
trade — ^that afforded the Manchester school its opportunities in 
the years from 1859 to 1887, and especially in the years from 
1859 to 1873, of advocating, in and out of Parliament, the sever- 
ance of the tie between the self-govermng colonies and Great 
Britain. 

^ * Prankly and generously she has, one by one, surrendered all the rights 
which were once held necessary to the condition of a colony — ^the patronage of 
the Crown, the right over the pubhc domain, the civd list, the customs, the post 
office, have all been relmquished She guards our coasts, she mam tarns our 
troops, she builds our forts, she spends hundreds of thousands among us yearly.’ — 
Speech by George Brown m Legislative Assembly of the United Provinces, 1851. 
Mackenzie, Life of George Brown, p 50 

2 Cf. Parliamentary Ddiates, III, clxxxvi, 753 

3 * Alas, as thmgs are, colonial mmisters, responsible to local legislatures based 

on universal suffrage, make war for us, and we cannot refuse the matenal, men, 
and supplies ’ Norton, ‘ How Not to Retain the Colonies,’ Ninteemth Century. 
July 1879, p 171. ^ 

* Cf. Malmesbuiy-Lyons correspondence. May 1859, at the time of war between 
Prance and Austna. Newton, Lord Lyons, ii, pp 15-16 
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CHAPTER VI 

SEPARATISTS OP OTHER SCHOOLS OP POLITICAL 

THOUGHT 

Aotbb the era of indiSerence to the colonies had come to an 
end, in the years from 1887 to the beginning of the war, it was 
a prevalent idea in Great Britain, and also m the self-governing 
colonies, that men in Parliament in the years from 1822 to 1869 
who were willing to see the colonies separate from Great Britain 
were exclusively of one school of political thought. 

It was similarly a prevalent idea after 1887 that only men 
identified with the Manchester school conceived that the most 
expedient method of relieving Great Britain of the burdens and 
responsibilities of which there was much complaint in the years 
from 1859 to 1873, was to end the connexion with the self- 
governing colonies. There was, it wiU have been realized, no 
basis for this popular idea as concerns the first of these two 
periods There was certainly no basis for the later idea that this 
attitude toward the colomes was peculiar to the Manchester 
school. 

At one stage of the Civil War in the United States of 1861-1865 
— at a stage after October 1862 — Gladstone, according to the 
testimony of Goldwin Smith, wrote a letter to one of his colleagues 
of the Liberal party in which he expressed his willingness, if the 
South were separated from the North, to see Canada annexed to 
the northern States.^ 

In 1866, Lowe, afterwards Lord Sherbrooke, gave public 
expression to sentiments in regard to Canada similar to those 
which, according to Goldwin Smith, Gladstone had expressed 
in a pnvate letter to one of his political supporters in the House 
of Commons 

1 ‘ The avowal would not have satisfied those who desired the extmotion of 
the slave power , while it might have embarrassed the writer if he had ever 
been called upon again as minister to deal with colomal questions It was, 
therefore, destroyed.’ Goldwin Smith, Bermmscences, p 196 

‘ Gladstone was willmg, fifty years ago, to use Canada as a bnbe to the Northern 
States m the interest of peace. A Bntish statesman to-day would as soon thinir 
of givmg up Kent or Surrey Editonal comment on statement m Goldwm 
Smith’s Bemmiscmees Globe (Toronto), August 29, 1910. 
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Lowe was desirous that it should be represented to Canada 
that it was perfectly open to her to establish herself as an 
independent republic. "It is our duty, too/ continued Lowe, 
who had lived for six or seven years in New South Wales, " to 
represent to her that, if, after weighed consideration, she thinks 
it more to her interest to join the great American Republic, it 
is the duty of Canada to dehberate for her own interests and 
happiness.’ ^ 

Disraeli, as far on in his pohtical career as 1866, had as regards 
the British North Ameiican colonies, varied very little from his 
position of 1852. He had then, it will be remembered, described 
the colonies to Malmesbury as ‘ a millstone round our neck He 
had predicted also that they would all become independent of 
Great Britain.^ In 1866 Disraeli asked Derby, " What is the use 
of these colonial deadweights which we do not govern ? ’ and he 
emphasized in his letter to the Premier of the Conservative 
Ad mini stration of 1866-1868 the anomaly of Great Britain’s 
maintaining an army in Canada, " in a country which does not 
permit us even to govern it.’ ^ 

In the wmter of 1866-1867, the winter m which delegates from 
the British North American provinces were in London in con- 
nexion with the bill for the creation of the Dominion of Canada, 
several of them were dismayed at the frankness with which 
members of Parliament expressed themselves as to a severance 
of the tie between those provinces and Great Britain. ‘ I would 
not care if Grant were in Montreal to-morrow,’ said one member 
of the House of Commons to Garvie, of Nova Scotia, " so long as 
we were not bound to find soldiers to drive him out.’ ^ 

^ Carnarvon, Speeches m Canadian Affairs^ p. 217 
2 Mcmypenny and Buckle, Life of Disraeli, m, p. 388 

® Ibid , IV, p. 476. Disraeli, who was created an earl m 1876 (Earl of Beacons- 
field), later m his career abandoned his earlier views as to the value of the self- 
governing colonies to Great Bntam. In 1879 he made a speech on the colonies 
at Aylesbury — quite impenalistic m tone and spirit — ^which evoked much 
enthusiasm in Canada ‘ The gratification of our people.’ wrote Jdacdonald to 
Beaconsfield (October 7, 1879) m regard to this speech, ‘ is extreme They say, 
truly, that this is the first occasion on which a prime minister has given promi- 
nence to Canada — ^her capabihties and her future — ^the first time that it has been 
proclaimed by such high authority that England has an especial mterest m Can ada ; 
can look to her largest dependency for food supply, and become independent of 
foreign nation s The speech will be worth much to Can ada and will send thousands 
of strong arms and cheerful hearts to us, mstead of addmg to the strength of other 
and possibly hostile countnes ’ Pope, Memoir of Macdonald, n, p. 207, 

* Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, III, x 
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‘Mr, OKphant, M.P, for Stirling, who was Lord Elgin’s 
secretary in Canada, in a conversation with me,’ continued Garvie, 
in a letter dated London, March 13, 1867, ‘declared that Con- 
federation would have his support, because it would take these 
provinces ofi England’s hands, on which they were a useless and 
dangerous incumbrance.’ 

‘ Mr. Lefevre,^ who was a jumor Lord of the Admiralty in the 
last Government, and is member for Reading,’ added Garvie, 
‘ used similar language to me ; and seemed to consider the loyal 
preference of Nova Scotia for a British connexion a bother, and 
that Confederation would be a relief to the mother country by 
framing a convenient excuse for lettmg us all go. His language 
indicated further that annexation to the United States, if Nova 
Scotia did not get on with Canada, would be the best and most 
natural destiny for us ’ ^ 

Joseph Howe, who was Garvie’s colleague from Nova Scotia in 
London in the winter of 1866-1867, reported m similar terms to 
his associates at Hahfax of the Nova Scotia Anti-Confederation 
League. ‘The general, indeed almost the universal, feeling 
appeared to be that uniting the provmces was an easy way of 
getting nd of them ; and the wish expressed by The Tiinea^ that 
“ independence would speedily follow Confederation ”, was scarcely 
discussed by anybody.’ 

‘ Lord Normanby,’ ^ continued Howe,^ ‘told us to our faces® 
that we might declare our independence or join the United States 
whenever we chose , and not a peer contradicted him. In the 
lower house, Mr Watkin ® was the only member who spoke 
with any warmth of a continuance of the connexion , and he 
was heard with chilling indifference.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ continued Howe, ‘ the impression left on my mind 
by all that took place in both houses is that the provmces axe 

^ G J Shaw Lefevre (Baron Eversley, 1906), four tunes a member of Liberal 
Admmistrations m the years from 1856 to 1895. 

2 Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, III, x, 462. 

® IVIarquis of Normanby, a member of the Aberdeen and Palmerston Ministries, 
a Pnvy Oonnoillor, Governor of Nova Scotia, 1858-1863, and afterwards succes- 
sively Governor of Queensland, New Zealand, and Victoria. 

^ Howe to W J. Stairs, London, March 15, 1867. 

® House of Lords, February 19, 1867, Parliamentary Delates, III, clxxxv, 576 b. 

® Edward Wilham Watkin, created a knight in 1868, and in 1880 a baronet. 
Watkm was a railway promoter In 1867 he was chairman of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company of Canada 

’ February 28, 1867, Parliamentary Delates, III, clxxxv, 1187 
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a source of peiil and expense, and the sooner the responsibility 
of their relations with the Eepubho is shifted off the shoulders of 
John BuE, the better * ^ 

George Brown, the founder of the Globe of Toronto, one of the 
fathers of Confederation, at one time leader of the Liberal party 
in Upper Canada, and long an opponent of protectionist pohcies 
in Canada, was in London at the same time as Howe and Garvie. 
He returned to Toronto with much the same impression as the 
Nova Scotia delegates, concerning the indifference of many 
members of Parliament at Westminster and of the people of 
Great Britain whether the newly created domimon ended its 
connexion with the Empire.^ 

Granville who for eighteen months was Colonial Secretary in 
the Gladstone Administration of 1868-1874, caused much con- 
sternation in New Zealand, and in aU the other colonies now of 
the dominions, in 1869, by two intimations to a deputation that 
waited on him at the Colomal Office. The first was that the 
Imperial Government intended for the future to disclaim all 
responsibihty for the internal defence of New Zealand, long the 
scene of costly native wars. The second was that if New' Zealand 
desired to abandon its allegiance to the Crown, or even to annex 
itself to a foreign state, however imprudent such a step might 
be, no forcible measures would be used to hinder that course of 
action.® 

In 1872 when Dufierin was about to leave London on his 
appomtment as Governor-General of Canada, Lowe, who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, coimselled the new Governor- 
General to make it his business to get rid of the Dominion.^ 
In Canada Dufferin was received wnth little popular enthusiasm, 
because he had been appointed by the Gladstone Administration, 
which administration was regarded at Ottawa as mdifferent to 

^ TransactioTis of the Eoyal Society of CaTiada, III, 457. 

2 Of. John Lewis, George Brown, p 147 ; ‘ Downing Street’s Attitude towards 
Canada,’ S%n (Toronto), July 26, 1911. 

3 Cf Jcnimals of the House of Eepresentatives (Isew Zealand), 1870, Appendix, 
Papers relating to the proposed colonial conference in London, I a, VI, 5-6 

^ Cf Lyall, Life of the Marquis of Duff&nn, i, p 286. ‘ We are in Amenca 
somewhat in the position of the Plantagenets m IVance, about the time that the 
Prench monarchy was consolidated — ^namely encumbered with large dominions 
which a mistaken sense of honour forbade them to get nd of, although imable 
to defend them’ — ^Lowe m debate on loan for construction of mtercolomal 
railway, Canada, House of Commons, March 28, 1867, Farhamentary Debates, 
III, clxxxvi, 762 
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the continuance of the connexion of the Dominion with Great 
Britain.^ 

Dufierin was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, without 
a seat in the Cahmet, when he was appomted Governor-General 
in 1872 , and his place in the Gladstone Mimstry, as weU as his 
appomtment by the Gladstone Administration, told much against 
his popularity in the early part of his six years’ sojourn at 
Ottawa. 

The policy of the Gladstone Governmei^t at this time was 
viewed with dismay in Canada It was regarded as at most half 
hearted so far as the connexion of the Dominion with Great 
Britain was concerned. ‘ It was urged against Gladstone that 
he had in tolerably plain terms informed Canada that England 
would consent to retain her only so long as she cost nothing, and 
would be ready to cast her off at any moment, and would 
certainly do so, if her sacrifice became necessary to secure peace.’^ 

‘ Lord Dufferm’s position, as Governor of Canada, appointed 
by a government holding such views,’ continues the Canadian 
historian of Dufferin’s six years at Ottawa, in recalling the 
difficulties at the outset of his term, ‘ became embarrassing. 
He was, in fact, about to undertake the government of a coimtry 
as the representative of an imperial policy which was suspected 
of forcing upon that country the serious question of separation, 
and impelling men, whose dearest wish was to strengthen the 
ties between the colony and England, to ask whether it would 
not be better to do at once themselves ^ what the imperial power 
determined upon to do when it suited its own purpose.’ ^ 

^ Gladstone, m the House of Commons on Apnl 26, 1870, had deduced from 
the connexion of European powers and trans- Atlantic possessions that separation 
of colomes from mother countries was inevitable Cf Parhamentary Debates, 
in, cc 1900-1901 

® Leggo, The Administration of the Earl of Dufjerin, p 26. 

® Carnarvon, who was Secretary for the Colomes in the Conservative Admmis- 
tration of 1874-1880, in 1874 still regarded it as possible that the Dommion of 
Canada might move for mclusion m the United States ‘ If only you can hold 
thmgs together in Canada and consohdate the Domimon,’ he wrote to Dufferm 
in April 1874, ‘ we shall have a reasonable chance of preserving it from absorption 
mto its larger neighbour ’ Lyall, op cit , i, p 228. 

^ Leggo, op cit Lord Monok, who was Governor-General from 1861 to 1868, 
was also unpopular at Ottawa owmg to a current opmion that he leaned ‘ towards 
the anti-colonial party in England’ ; and ‘ some imprudent expressions of his 
when he first came to Canada strengthened this opmion Godley, his private 
secretary, who is supposed to speak his opimons, was an out-and-out follower of 
Bnght and Goldwm Smith, and did not hesitate to state his opmion that the 
sooner England got nd of her colonies the better ’ — ^Note by Macdonald, first 
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Grey, who was at the Colonial Office in 1 846-1 8S2, and who 
will be recalled as the Colonial Secretary who was most persistent 
in the propaganda for tariffs in all parts of the Empire based 
on the principle of free trade, was the last statesman at West- 
minster to intimate from the floor of the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons, that it might be as well if the self-governing 
colonies ended the connexion with Great Britain. His intimation 
of 1873, the second that he made in the years from 1873 to 1879, 
preceded the second reading in the House of Lords of the BiU 
of the Gladstone Government for so amending the constitution 
of the Australian colonies as to enable their legislatures to enact 
tariffs with differential duties. 

Kimberley, who had succeeded Granville as Colonial Secretary, 
was in charge of the Australian Bill ^ He was fixed and emphatic 
in his opposition to the principle of differential duties ; and 
during his term at the Colonial Office he worked nearly as steadily 
as Grey had done from 1846 to 1852 for tariffs in the self-governing 
colonies based on free trade. He had vainly pleaded with all 
the Australasian colonies not to enter on a policy of differential 
duties. But the colonies were insistent on possessing the power 
to enact these duties , and Kimberley’s case for the bill amending 
the Constitution Act of 1850 was that Great Britain ought not to 
impose its own opimons on fiscal questions on the self-governing 
colomes, that these colonies might fairly claim to be allowed to 
judge for themselves what was best for their own interests.^ 

Grey recalled Kimberley’s statement of the case for the biU. 
^ I cannot,’ he continued, ‘ concur in this view ; and I should 
wish to know, if it is to be acted upon, in what manner the 
Queen’s authority is to be maintained at all. If that authority 
is not to be upheld by requiring the colonies to conform to the 
general commercial policy of the Empire — ^if the imperial govern- 
ment is to have no voice in determmmg upon the commercial 
measures of the colonies, and we are even to allow them to 
impose protective duties more hostile to British interests than 
the duties of most foreign nations — ^it seems to me that it will 
become a very serious question, whether it will be well to maintain 
the connexion.’ ® 

Premier of the Pommion of Canada, reviewing the Parliamentary session of 
1867-1868 Pope, Memoir of Mticdonald, i, p 16. 

^ May 15, 1873. 2 Parliamentary Debates, III, ocv, 2004« 

® Ibid, 
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It was the enactment of the second national policy tariff by 
the parliament of the Dominion of Canada in 1879 — ^the tariff 
with which the name of Macdonald is always associated — ^that 
provoked Grey’s second intimation to the self-governing colonies 
that it might be as well for them to end the connexion The 
intimation was conveyed to them, not like that of 1873 from 
the floor of the House of Lords, but in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century^ then the most widely read and most influential of aU the 
English reviews. 

Parts of the Nineteenth Century article were reproductions of 
Grey’s speech in the House of Lords of 1873. ‘ It may come to 
pass,’ wrote Grey, in the only new paragraph that has any 
application to the phase of colomal history now under discussion, 
‘ that the people of this country, finding the connexion between 
the parent state and the colomes thus reduced to a barren 
responsibility on the part of the former for the defence of its 
dependencies, may decline to go on submittmg to the burden. 
Should the policy that has of late been pursued toward the 
colonies be adhered to,^ it is by no means improbable that this 
may be its ultimate result. Nor am I prepared to assert that it 
would be one to be deplored, smce if it is to be deprived cff what 
gave it life and strength, it is not apparent how the connexion 
between England and its colonies can be of value to either party.’ ® 

Colonial tariffs hostile to the export trade of the United 
Kingdom were obviously the cause of Grey’s new attitude to 
the self-governing colomes ; for m 1852, seven years before there 
were protectionist tariffs in any of the colonies, he had con- 
demned the view frequently expressed in the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords, that there could be no permanence in 
the tie between these colonies and Great Britain 

‘I certainly trust,’ Grey then wrote (December 27, 1852), 
‘ that such is not the view of this great question which is destined 
to gain acceptance with parliament and with the pubhc. For 
my own part — ^though with the consequences of the American 
Revolution before my eyes, I certainly am not prepared to say 
that the loss of our colonial empire must necessarily be fatal to 
our national greatness and prosperity — still I should regard such 

^ The policy of acquiescing in the Galt tariff of 1859, the tariff of Victona of 
1867, and the tariffs of the Dominion of Canada of 1870 and 1879. 

2 Grey, ‘ How Not to Retain the Colonies,* Ninef>eenth Century, July 1879, 
p. 941. 
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an event as a grievous calamity, and as lowering, by many steps, 
the rank of this country among the nations of the world.* ^ 

There were protests in Parliament after 1879 against the 
protectionist duties in tariffs enacted at Ottawa ; and especially 
against increases in the duties on manufactures from the United 
Kingdom at the revisions of the Dominion tariff in 1883 and 1887. 
But Grey has the distinction of being the last member of the 
House of Lords, the last member of that house who had been 
Colonial Secretary and as such had held Cabinet rank, if not 
the last member of Parliament or the last publicist of national 
fame, to intimate to the self-governing colonies that it would 
not be amiss for Great Britain if an end were made to the 
colonial tie. 

For sixty years at least, from as early as 1822 until as late as 
1879, there were thus men at Westminster, men of both the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons, who would have seen 
with satisfaction the separation of what are now the dominions 
from Great Britain, and who were willing to proclaim from their 
seats in Parliament that a severance of the tie would be of 
advantage to the United Edngdom. In this period also, it will 
be recalled, there were no fewer than five Colonial secretaries — 
Stanley, Gladstone, Grey, Eussell, and Granville — ^who, at one 
time or another, publicly expressed doubts as to the permanency 
of the connexion. 

None of the statesmen whose attitude toward the colonies in 
the years from 1859 to 1879 was that described in the precedmg 
pages — ^Disraeli, Russell, Granville, Lowe, Gladstone, Normanby, 
Lefevre, and Grey — ^was of the Manchester school. Not one of 
them was ever closely associated in political propaganda with 
the men whose names at once come to mind when the Manchester 
school is mentioned. 

Assuredly also there was no represent? tive of the Manchester 
school in the Conservative administration of 1866-1868. But 
in the autumn of 1866 pressure for economy in public expenditures 
led Disraeli to propose to Derby the abandonment of the British 
settlements of the west coast of equatorial Africa.^ ‘ Leave the 

^ Grey, Colomal Policy, u, p. 305. 

* ‘ It must be remembered that only a year previously a representative 
committee of the House of Commons on West Afncan affairs had unanimously 
reported agamst any further expansion of temtoiy or assumption of government. 
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Canadians/ wrote the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to Derby, 
the Premier (September 30, 1866), ' to defend themselves ; recall 
the African squadron ; give up the settlements on the west coast 
of Africa, and we shall make a saving which will, at the same time, 
enable us to build ships and have a good budget. What is more, 
we shall have accomplished something definite, tangible, for the 
good of the country. In these days, more than ever, people look 
to results/ ^ 

The Manchester school was on the wane by 1884. Cobden died 
in 1865 ; in 1871 Goldwin Smith, its foremost exponent in the 
press, settled in Canada. Bright survived Cobden until 1889. 
By 1884 Bright’s speeches in Parliament and on the platform 
were becoming infrequent ; and other Radicals not of the 
Manchester school were gaining the pubhc ear But in 1884 
Gladstone was opposed to any attempt by Great Britain to 
maintain a control or veto over the allocation of unappropriated 
portions of the globe, because such an attempt involved a large 
increase in naval expenditure.^ 

In the same year the Cabinet had to consider the question of 
an extension of the Zululand protectorate. Chamberlain was 
then what in later years would have been described as a little 
Englander as regards increased responsibilities for Great Britain 
in South Africa Kimberley and Derby (son of the Earl of Derby 
who was twice at the Colonial Office and Premier in 1852, 1858- 
1859, and 1866-1868) were in favour of extension. Gladstone 
was not present at the meetmg of the Cabinet (March 22, 1884) 
at which the question was considered Chamberlain and Dilke 
were present. Chamberlain opposed extension, and so apparently 
did Dilke. At last Kimberley said, ' I see the Cabinet do not 
want more niggers,’ and dropped the scheme ® 

and that what is now (1916) by far the most valuable and prosperous of British 
possessions m that quarter (Nigeria) was then unappropnated and practically 
unknown ’ G E. Buckle, Life of DisraeU, iv, p 476 

^ It was an evil heritage into which the Bntish Government entered (1821). 
Their possessions were a few disjointed forts or settlements, on the fnnge of a 
savage continent, where savagery had been intensified by white men’s dealmgs. 
On the Gold Coast, English forts stood by the edge of the sea, m and out with 
Butch and Banish forts and factories. There was a coast and nothing more. 
Even in 1865, when no little progress had been made, a select committee of the 
House of Commons reported that the object of Bntish policy should be ultimate 
withdrawal from West Afnca, with the exception of Sierra Leone.’ Sir Charles 
Lucas, The Bntish Empire, p. 124. i Buckle, op, cit, iv, pp. 476-477. 

* Of. Gwynn and Tuokwell, Life of Sir Charles DUhe, u, p. 86. 

® Memorandum by Bilke, ibid. 
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Another memorandum by Dilke of a meeting of the Cabinet 
in May 17 , 1884 , reads : " We decided to defend the Zululand 
reserve against all comers ’ ; and later in the year Bechuanaland 
was aimexed ^ 


CHAPTER VII 

INDIFFERENCE TO COLONIES IN ALL POLITICAL 
PARTIES, 1783-1887 

GonnwiN Smith, nearly a quarter of a century after he had 
established himself at Toronto, recalled the aims of the Manchester 
school in regard to the colonies and the colonial connexion. 
^ To promote colomal independence/ he wrote, ^ was our aim, 
and a great step toward it was made by the withdrawal of the 
troops.2 By the withdrawal of the troops ® the British taxpayer 
obtained relief from the expenditure on Maori and Kaffir wars 
which had cost many millions, and would probably have continued 
so long as the colonists had British troops at their command . . . 
We never wished to make England little. We believed that her 

^ Ibii?, ; W D Mackenzie, John Mackenzie, South African Missionary and 
Statesman, pp. 312-351 

2 ‘ An unexpected military dram was caused by the sudden dispatch of troops 
to Canada to protect the colony against a threatened Fenian raid (Jxme 1866) from 
the United States. Disraeli was clear that these troops must be recalled directly 
the danger was past ; and that the colony which repudiated any interference 
from home with her local government should also learn that m that case she must 
provide for her local defence, thus enforcmg a doctrme which Adderley (Under 
Secretaiyfor the Colonies m the Conservative Admmistration of 1866—1868) had 
vainly pressed on him a year or two before. . . As guardian of the pubhc purse 
he did well to protest agamst the one-sided relation which some colonies seemed 
then to thmk fair The dommions have long smce recognized the obbgation on 
which Disraeli insisted.’ Buckle, Life of Bisradi, iv, p 475. 

® Troops were withdrawn from the self-govemmg colomes in the years from 
1866 to 1872. As soon after the estabhshment of responsible government in 
the United Provmces as 1851, Grey had addressed a dispatch to Elgm, the 
Governor-General, in which he had pomted out ‘ that Canada, enjoying as she 
did the blessmgs of responsible government, must be prepared to encounter all 
the sacrifices which freedom and a responsible government demanded of her ’ 
‘ Grey’s successor, the Duke of Newcastle, made use of the same argument m 1863, 
when reducmg the force m Canada to a little over six thousand men.’ Biddulph, 
Lord Gardwdl at the War Office, p 30. 

‘ In makmg these reductions, the British Government was not actuated by 
mere sordid considerations of economy Nor did they consider that the dimmu- 
tion of force was really weakening any of the colonies The distribution of a 
small force of regular troops rather weakened tl^ strengthened the colonists, 
if it tended to prevent them from exertmg themselves to rely upon their own 
resources,’ Ibid , p. 31. 
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greatness was in herself, and was only impaired by the dissipation 
of her forces, and her exposure through her dependencies, to 
attack in every quarter of the globe ’ ^ 

Part of the doctrine of the Manchester school, as this doctrine 
was defined with much care and clearness by Goldwm Smith in 
1896, was that of men like Disraeli, for instance, who would have 
repudiated any political affinity with Cobden, Bright, and Goldwm 
Smith. Nearly the whole of the doctrine of the Manchester school 
as regards the internal defence of the self-governing colonies, and 
the extension of the Empire,^ was also accepted by Conservatives 
and Whigs and modeiate liberals, who would have resented any 
attempt to group them with the Manchester school. 

In the era of indifference that extended from 1820 to 1859 it 
was never possible to test the feeling of the House of Commons 
or of the constituencies on the question of the connexion of the 
colonies with Great Britain. It was the same in the period from 
1859 to 1887. How far the doctrme of the Manchester school as 
to the desirability of the self-governing colonies becommg inde- 
pendent was accepted by the electorate of the United Eongdom 
was never even approximately ascertamed ; for no attempt was 
ever made to estimate what support the advocates of independence 
could command among the electors at large. 

One fact is obvious Students of colonial history are now 
agreed that the conviction that independence of the colonies 
was mevitable, and from the point of view of Great Britain, also 
desirable, was almost the orthodox faith among influential circles 
of serious Enghshmen ; that the behef in colonial separation was 
not confined to one school of political thought, or to one political 
party, but was held by leading men m all political parties ® 

^ Goldwm Smith, Eeminiscemes, p. 322. 

2 ‘ The British State has rarely imtiated developments In most cases in the 
past our statesmen, almost staggermg under the burden of their responsibihties 
have done their best to restram any additions to that burden ’ Newton, The Old 
Empire and the New (1917), p 22 

‘ On a very rough estimate, not far short of three million square miles were 
added to the Bntish Empire in the reign of Queen Victona. The mam acquisitions 
were made m the later years of the nmeteenth century, and they were made not 
at the behest of the rulers of England, but rather agamst their will Lust of 
conquest had died out of state policy, but state necessities remamed ’ Lucas, 
The Bntish Empire (1915), pp 158-159 

® ’ With the more enhghtened thinkers of England, separation from the colomes 
has for many years been a favourite idea,’ Dilke, Greater Britain (1868), i, p 53, 
Cf. Sidney Low, ' The Problem of an Impenal Executive,’ King's College Lectures 
on Colonial PrMems, p. 190. 
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‘ There was no specially Bntish perversity in this want of 
foresight,’ wrote Sn Frederick Pollock in 1905, in recalling the 
era of indifference and in emphasizing the fact that the opinion 
that the colonies would separate from Great Britain was ‘not 
an opinion of one school or party, but was a standing tradition 
of the Colomal Of&ce.’ 

‘ In fact,’ he continued, ‘ durmg the half century between the 
fall of Napoleon and the end of the Civil War in the United States, 
the judgement of the best informed persons in Europe on the 
future of national politics in both Europe and America was 
almost invariably wrong. Perhaps it was beyond ordinary human 
wisdom at that time to perceive that before the end of the 
nineteenth century there would be other powers, newly grown 
or consolidated, on land, and other navies on the seas, or that 
the Antipodes would have become a good deal less remote ; stiU 
less that the gift of independence, as distinguished from self- 
government — ^the renunciation of the British flag and British 
citizenship — ^would be so costly and burdensome, that apart from 
dislike to separation on any other ground, the colonies would 
desire it least of all things ’ i 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE COLONIES AND BRITISH INDIFFERENCE 

Thebe is much evidence in colonial history written by colonials, 
and also much evidence m speeches, memoirs, and letters of 
statesmen of the colomes now of the dominions, that the indiffer- 
ence of Great Britam to empire of 1859-1887, and especially the 
indifference of the years from 1859 to 1873, was regarded in the 
colonies as more obvious and much more threatening to the 
connexion with Great Britain than the indifference from 1820 
to 1859.2 

1 Sir Fredenok Pollock, Impenal Oiganization, Journal of the Society of Com- 
parative Legislation, New Senes, av, p 240. 

^ ‘ The little Englander talked a great deal about that tune [the tune when the 
bill for the Confederation of the Bntish North Amencan provmoes was pending, 
or was before Parliament] and without doubt mterest m the colonies was at its 
lowest ebb ’ B B Gosnell, TAe Story of Confederation, p. 69. 

‘ As the immediate consequence of Earl Granville’s expression, and his declara- 
tion of the impenal policy toward New Zealand (December 16, 1869), the expe- 
diency of declaring the mdependence of the colony, of refusing to mamtam the 
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It is not possible to determine whether the indifference in 
Great Britain to the colonial tie was more really widespread and 
more mamfest from 1859 to 1873 than it was from 1820 to 1859. 
It is certam that the self-governing colonies were much more 
conscious of it than they Tvere of the mdifference of 1820-1859. 
They were also more afraid of it. Communication between the 
colonies and Great Britain was much more frequent in the second 
period than m the first ; and the colonies were aware that from 
1859 to 1873 much of the indifference, in fact much of the im- 
patience in Great Britain over the colonial connexion, was due 
to causes then existing in the colomes, causes that did not exist 
from 1820 to 1859. 

There were three of these causes : tariffs hostile to British 

vice-regal establishment, and even of annexation to the United States has been 
freely discussed’ Letter from Wellington, New Zealand, January 21, 1870, 
The. Times (London), March 23, 1870 

A series of quotations from speeches in the legislatures of New South Wales 
and Viotona, most of them expressive of apprehension as to the continuance of 
the connexion with Great Bntam were embodied m a speech by Robert Torrens 
m the House of Commons (April 26, 1870), when Torrens moved for a select 
committee to inquire into * the pohtical relations and modes of official inter- 
communication between the self-governing colomes and this country, and to 
report whether any and what modifications are desirable, with a view to the 
mamtenance of a good understandmg ’ It was in the debate on the«Torrens 
motion that Gladstone, who at this time was Premier of the Liberal Administra- 
tion of 1868-'1874j told the House of Commons that the history of colonial 
connexions of European poi^^ers and trans-Atlantic possessions proved that 
separation of colonies from mother countnes was mevitable. Gf Parliamentary 
Debates, III, cc (Torrens) 1817-1847, (Gladstone) 1900-1901. 

' He thought that it could not have escaped the attention of every member who 
had read the speech of Mr Gladstone on a late occasion (on the motion m House 
of Commons at Westminster by Torrens for a committee of mquiry, April 26, 
1870), or who had read the various articles which had appeared of late in the 
public prints that there was an imminent danger that within the next few years 
we should be obliged to receive, if we did not assert, our independence ’ — ^Andcew 
Hamilton Russell, ex-Cabinet Mimster, House of Representatives New Zealand, 
August 12, 1870. Parliamentary D^ates (New Zealand), ^II 682 

‘ If England should be mad enough to throw over her colonies, he did not thin k 
they should hesitate to take action m their own defence Indeed it was wi thin 
the range of possibilities that we should ultimately jom the United States,’ — 
Domett, House of Representatives, New Zealand, August 12, 1870, Ibid , 484. 

^ We desire that the connexion between the mother country and her offspring 
m this part of the world should long contmue , and we emphatically repudiate 
all sympathy with the views of those who, m the Imperial Parliament and else- 
where, have expressed a wish that the bonds which unite us should be severed.’ — 
Resolution adopted at conference of delegates from Governments of New South 
Wales, Tasmania, South Australia, Queensland, and Victoria, at Melbourne, 
September 18, 1871 Correspondence vnth Australian Colonies respecting Inter • 
colonial Tariff Arrangements, 1872, p, 14 

Cf, J. C Oolmer, The Commercial Federation of the Empire, p 13 ; and lecture 
by Joseph Howe, Secretary of State, Dominion of Canada, at Ottawa, Eebroary 27, 
1872 , Pope, Memoir of Macdonald, ii, Appendix, p. 324, and ii, pp. 114, 151-166. 
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manufacturing interests, the tardiness with which Upper and 
Lower Canada^ and New Zealand undertook their own defence,^ 
and the revelations of corruption in political life in some of the 
self-governing colonies.^ 

Debates in Parliament at Westminster, discussions m chambers 
of commerce and m the press, all make it clear that the most 
potent of these three causes — causes that developed after respon- 
sible government was established in the colomes — ^was colonial 
tariffs with high protectiomst duties avowedly intended to 
restrict the export of British manufactures to the colonies. 

These tariffs, and the admitted powerlessness of the Colonial 
Office or Parliament at Westminster to bring about any changes 
in them, or in the fiscal policy of the colonies whose legislatures 
enacted such tariffs, adversely affected the manufacturing, the 
merchant, and the shippmg classes of Great Bntain. High duties 
in colonial tariffs on exports from the United Kingdom — ^for 

1 Cf Editorial notes to Howe correspondence of 1867, by L J Burpee, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada^ HI, x, p 457 

2 * In the North American colonies the necessity of mamtaining a considerable 
force arises almost entirely from their proximity to the United States and from 
the fact that if we were unfortunately mvolved m a quarrel with the Republic, 
our colonies would be attacked as a means of injurmg us ’ Grey, Colonial Policy^ 
1, p. 46 

‘ Our military expenditure on account of the colonies is certainly very heavy, 
mcluding the charges for the pay of the troops stationed m them, the cost of 
barracks and ordnance works, that of transport and the large proportion of 
dead weight of the army which is fairly chargeable to the colonies. Ibid p 43. 

‘ We did not teach our colonies to rely upon themselves ; but we taught them 
to rely that, come what would, they would be defended by a Power thousands 
of miles away. Unless men are taught to rely upon themselves they can never 
be truly worthy of the name of free men ’ — Gladstone, House of Commons, 
ApJ^ 26, 1870 Parliamentary Debates, III, co, 1903. 

Cf Norton, ‘ How Not to Retam the Colonies,’ Nineteenth Century, July 1879, 
p 173 

® * In these responsible governments, one sees much gomg on which is most 
objectionable Yet one is powerless to do good, or prevent evil.’ — Sir William 
Denison, Governor of New South Wales, November 17, 1870. Denison, Varieties 
of Viceregal Life, i, p 497 

‘ We had allowed them [the colomes], and he thought properly allowed them, 
self-government , but it was notonous that since they had got their own Legisla- 
tures there had been gross land ]obbmgs and other corruption ’ — Grey, House of 
Xords, May 20, 1873 Parliamentary Debates, HI, ccxvi, 153. A detailed descrip- 
tion of some conditions m Upper and Lower Canada which Grey evidently had 
m mind m this speech is embodied m a report of 115 pages from a select committee 
of the Legislative Council, a committee that m 1855 investigated charges made 
against Francis Hmcks, Premier of the United Provinces from 1851 to 1854 

Cf Canadian Pacific Railway scandal, 1872, questions in House of Commons at 
Westminster, August 1, 1873. Parliamentary Dd>aies, ITT, ccxvu, 1430, Sir 
Richard Cartwright, Reminiscences, pp 109-119 , Boyd, Sir George Etienne 
Cartier, pp 328-330. 
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Ireland has always sold its woollens and linens in the colonies — 
thrust themselves into the politics of men engaged in manu- 
facturing or in export trade ; and in the years from 1859 to 1873 
these men largely made what general pubhc opinion there was 
regarding the self-governing colonies and the colomal tie 

At no time after 1859 did the Colomal Office make any protest 
against any straight line protectionist tariff enacted by a colonial 
legislature. From 1859 to 1873 the Colonial Office interposed in 
tariff making in the self-governing colomes only with a view to 
estopping the enactment of tariffs with differential duties. It was 
never able to prevent the enactment of differential duties by the 
legislatures of any British North American province ; and it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether il could have prevented the enact- 
ment of such duties in the tariffs of the Australian colomes, had 
it not been for the restraimng section of the Australian Colonies 
Government Act of 1850. 

Nor at any time after the self-governing colonies estabhshed 
themselves on a proteotiomst basis did the Colonial Office ever 
ask for, or even suggest, that in Colonial tariffs there should be 
preferences for imports from the United Kingdom, preferences 
such as were embodied in the tanffs of nearly all the eolomes 
now of the dominions in the years from 1897 to 1910. 

But m 1872 the Australasian colomes were directly told, and 
the other self-govemit^ colomes were mdireetly warned, by 
Kimberley, who was then at the Colonial Office, that protectiomst 
tanffs and differential duties in colomal tanffs were likely to 
do more to weaken the connexion between Great Britam and 
the colonies than any expression of opinion m the colonies 
themselves in favour of independence.^ 

In 1873, it will be remembered, Gladstone proclaimed in the 
House of Commons, m answer to a question by Dilke, directing 
his attention to the scandal at Ottawa, arising out of the granting 
of the first charter for the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, that while Canadian Cabinet Mimsters were undoubtedly 
responsible to the Canadian Parliament for their conduct, they 
were not in any way responsible for their conduct to the Colonial 
Office or to Parliament at Westminster. ‘ I do not think ’, 

^ Of Dispatch by Kimberley, Colonial Office, April 19, 1872, Parhamenibiry 
Papers, 1872, 0. 676, 13 ; Keith, Besponsible Ooveammemt tn the Dommums, 
ill. p 1179. 
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added Gladstone, ‘ that this is a matter in which it is competent 
or desirable for us to interfere.’ ^ 

Neither in Great Britain, in Canada, nor in any of the self- 
govermng colonies was the attitude thus assumed by Gladstone 
in 1873 ever questioned. There were no more questions in 
Parliament concerning revelations in the pohtical life of any of 
the self-governing colonies. Political scandals in these colonies 
thereafter were regarded in Great Bntam as exclusively the 
concern of the legislature and the people m the particular colony 
m which such scandal might be uncovered ; for with responsible 
government established in aU the colonies now of the dominions, 
the government in Downing Street ceased to interfere in any 
degree in the internal affairs of these colonies. ‘It would not 
think’, wrote Mr Justice Riddell, of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, in 1917, ‘ of directing or even advising the people of 
Canada, or its Ministry, what to do or what to leave imdone ’ ® 


CHAPTER IX 

THE END OF THE ERA OF INDIFFERENCE 

The self-governing colonies in the years from 1869 onward 
gradually assumed aU responsibihty for their own internal defence. 
British troops, raised in the Umted Kingdom and equipped and 
paid at the cost of the British Exchequer, were withdrawn from 
all the colonies — ^from the services which had necessitated colonial 
mihtary stations for two or three generations before the Cardwell 
reorganization of the British Army m 1869-1870 * 

Wars with aborigines m New Zealand and South Africa came 
to an end , and when the second Riel rebellion m Mamtoba 
broke out, in 1886, it was suppressed by the North-west Mounted 
Police and by two thousand militiamen and volunteers from 
Manitoba and from aU the provinces of the Dominion of Canada 
east of the Great Lakes * 

^ ParUameniary Debates^ August 1, 1873, in, ccxvii, 1430. 

^ W, R Riddell, The ComUtuUon of Caruida^ pp 90-91 

® By this reorganization over 15,000 men were withdrawn from stations m 
the colonies now of the dommions. Cf Biddulph, L(yrd Cardwell at the War 
Office, p 31 

^ ‘ Quebec, Kingston, Toronto, Wmnipeg, and many other places sent their 
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Prom 1897, Cape Colony, Natal, and Newfoundland made 
voluntary contributions to the cost of the Imperial Navy. Later 
on the Dominion of Canada took upon itself the maintenance of 
the imperial naval stations at Halifax and Esquimalt ; and 
before Canada had assumed this responsibihty in connexion with 
the British fleet, troops voluntarily recruited in Canada and in 
the Australasian colonies had served with imperial troops in the 
war in Egypt in 1884 and in the South African War of 1899- 
1902. 

British manufacturers gradually accustomed themselves to the 
high tariffs of the Dominion of Canada of 1879-1897, to the 
lavish bounty system in aid of Canadian industnes of 1883-1911, 
and to the protectionist tariffs of the Australasian and South 
African colonies of the years from 1867 to 1914 In the fifty-five 
years from the enactment of the Galt tariff to the war, exporters 
in the United Kingdom came to regard the protectionist tariffs 
of the domimons in much the same way as they had regarded 
protectionist tariffs enacted at Washington after 1861, much as 
they regarded the McKmley tariff of 1890 and the Dmgley tariff 
of 1897. 

The attitude of British manufacturers was that aU these 
protectionist tariffs, American and colonial, were unfortunate ; 
but that they were inevitable, in view of the strength of the 
protectionist movements in the Umted States, in Canada, and 
in the Australian colonies In the reports of parliamentary 
debates at Westminster, there are no records of protests in the 
House of Commons or the House of Lords against the protectionist 
tariffs of the Australasian colonies , and apparently there were 
no deputations of British manufacturers to the Colomal Office 
to remonstrate against those tariffs. 

All remonstrance and protest of chambers of commerce, and 
of members of the House of Commons or the House of Lords 
from 1859 to 1887, was either against the tariffs of the United 
Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 1841-1867, or against 
the much higher tariffs of the Domimon of Canada. Except 
for a complaint in 1908, m the form of a question, against the 
curtailment of the preference on British woollens at a revision 

citizen soldiers The Maritime Provinces also offered men, and the loyal enthu- 
siasm of all proved once more that the sons of Canada are ever ready to defend 
her in time of need ’ Emily P. Weaver A Canadian History, p. 286. 
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of the Canadian tariff m 1904, ^ aU remonstrance and protest, 
either at the Colonial Office or in Parliament, had come to an 
end by 1887. 

Chambers of commerce in the Umted Kingdom after 1887 
ceased to agitate against the tariffs of the Dominion of Canada ; 
and statesmen from colonies TOth protectionist tariffs were no 
longer heckled concerning import duties on Bntish manufacturers 
as Galt and Macdonald had been in the ’sixties and the ’seventies, 
when they appeared on public platforms in England and Scotland. 

With the passing of the older school of free trade statesmen at 
Westminster — ^with the passing of what may be described as 
the aggressive school to which colonial secretaries such as Grey 
and Kimberley belonged — statesmen and pohticians like British 
manufacturers and chambers of commerce, in the United Kingdom 
assumed a new attitude toward the domimons and their fiscal 
policies and commercial systems 
Chamberlain, who did not abandon jEree trade and begm to 
agitate for a return to protectionist tariffs in the United Kingdom 
until 1903, was one of the first statesmen at Westminster to adopt 
and proclaim the new attitude of the colomes and their pro- 
tectionist policies. He visited Canada m 1888, and on his return 
to England he declared m a speech at the Devonshire Club, 
London, April 9, 1888, that it was useless to expect that the 
colonies would abandon customs duties as their chief andprmcipal 
source of revenue. ‘ It is hardly to be hoped ’, he added, ‘ that 
the protected interests, fostered by their system, will williiigly 
surrender the privileges which they now enjoy.’ ^ 

The newer attitude which had been assumed by free traders 
for at least a quarter of a century before the war was well de- 
scribed by Mr Asquith, Premier of Liberal Governments at 
Westminster from 1908 to 1916, m a speech at the conference 
of the Liberal Federation at Manchester in September 1918. 

‘ We Liberals ’, said Asquith, ‘ are as much concerned as any 
man or woman can be to strengthen the ties which umte our 
Empire — our Empire, umque in history, existing and held 
together because alone among Empires it combines a common 
loyalty and fraternity with complete local autonomy. We should 
never dream, not a man amongst us, of seeking to enforce upon 

^ Parhammlary Debates, October 26, 1908, IV, xoiv, 1571. 

® Boyd, Mr Chamberlain' a Speeches, i, p. 323. 

D d 
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any of our great dominions fiscal arrangements which were felt 
by its people to be mconsistent with their own richest and fullest 
economic development. And the dominions, in turn, as we 
know from declarations of their responsible statesmen, would 
never dream of interfering directly or indirectly with the fiscal 
policy of the mother country ’ ^ 

Statesmen of both political parties at Westmmster, from 1850 
to 1887, were slow in realizing that responsible government on 
the broad and generous hnes accepted by Parliament at the 
crisis over the RebeUion Losses Act of 1849 necessarily earned 
with it for the colomes the fullest measure of fiscal freedom. 

Kimberley acknowledged this in 1873, when he told the House 
of Lords that responsible government must be regarded as an 
even more important principle than the prmciple of free trade. 
Even as late as 1887 Kimberley’s dictum of 1873 was not whole- 
heartedly and universally accepted in the United Kingdom. 
Otherwise there would have been no protests in the House of 
Commons or in the House of Lords agamst the tariff enacted 
at Ottawa in that year, with its large increases in import duties 
avowedly m the mterests of blast furnaces and puddlmg mills 
in Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

But gradually the principle enunciated by Kimberley when 
he asked the House of Lords to pass the bill amending the 
Austrahan Colonies Government Act of 1850 was universally 
accepted in the Umted Kmgdom. It was accepted first m the 
spirit of Chamberlam’s declaration of 1888 , and finally in the 
spint of Asquith’s speech at Manchester in 1918 , and with this 
full acceptance there was at last an end to friction between the 
colomes and Great Britain over tariffs, an end to friction that 
was of at least as long standing as Grey’s protests of 1850 against 
differential duties in the tariffs of the British North American 
colonies. 

Population in the colonies now of the dominions, and especially 
in Canada, greatly increased in the years from 1887 to 1914.^ 

1 Herald (Glasgow), September 28, 1918 

® ‘ More and more our sons leave our shores and go to distant lands , and we 
desire that the lands to which they go should be British, like the land they leave.’ 
Chamberlam, June 10, 1896, Foreign and Colonial Speeches, p 103. 

The Dominion of Canada began its great immigration propaganda m 1898. 
In the years from 1900 to 1915 mclusive 1,159,628 British emigrants left ports 
in the United Kmgdom for Canada — ^English 833,982, Welsh 13,396, Scotch 
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These colonies were then perfecting their systems of govern- 
ment ^ They acquired a new status at the Colonial Office and in 
the Empire at large. They developed their natural resources, and 
all reached a high degree of material prosperity and of pohtical 
and social civilization 

Money of British investors in this quarter of a century went 
in increasmg volumes into government loans — ^federal, provincial 
and municipal — and into railways and industrial undertakings in 
the colonies,^ 

These investments, many of them made contemporaneously 
with the great increase in emigration from the United Kmgdom 
to the Dominion of Canada and to the Australasian colonies, 
created another link of empire and also stimulated a more 
widely extended popular interest in Great Britain in the 
dominions. 

Even before emigration had so greatly mcreased, and loans 
began to swell so enormously in volume, popular interest in the 
self-governmg colonies had been stimulated by the educational 
work of the Royal Colonial Institute, established in 1868 ; by 
the propaganda of the Imperial Federation League of 1884-1893 , 
by the haeetmgs of chambers of commerce of the Empire, which 
began in 1894 ; and by the colonial conferences of 1887, 1894, 
and 1897. 

The self-governing colonies in no uncertain tones proclaimed 
that it was their strong desire to remain of the Empire, that they 
were in favour of the continuance and perpetuation of the 

240,106, and Irish 72,144, Of W J Roche (Ottawa), Immigration , Facts and 
Figures, p 3 

^ The Commonwealth of Australia was created m 1900, and the Union of 
South Africa m 1910 

2 ‘Our aggregate investment m the colomes and India now reaches 
£1,554,000,000, of which £1,100.000 had been placed in Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa,’ Sir George Paish, of the Statist, at the Royal Statistical Society, 
London, December 20, 1910. The Times (London), December 21, 1910 

‘ If the Dominion Government needs money, it goes to London to get it If 
any of the provmoes wish to make a loan they seek it m the same quarter If 
railway compames need funds they borrow m London London capital supplies 
money which our mxmicipal corporations borrow, and nearly every large mdustrial 
enterprise is financed m London Here is a benefit of British connexion that each 
one of us feels from day to day m his pocket where the most acute nerves of 
feeimg centre Now and then some narrow-mmded person asks what the 
British connexion means to us We mvite such people to reflect upon the fact 
that this great investment of British capital m Canada has followed closely on 
the heels of the growth of imperial sentiment’ Colonist (Victoria, British 
Columbia), quoted m ‘ The Spirit of the Press,’ Globe (Toronto), December 3, 1910, 

D d 2 
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connexion between the dominions and Great Britain,^ Colonial 
statesmen, moreover, began to discuss among themselves how 
closer relations could be established with Great Britain ; and 
singularly enough almost the first suggestion to this end was 
from Macdonald, Premier of Canada, whose national policy 
tariffs had added to the indifference to colonies in Great Britain 
of the years from 1859 to 1887, and provoked many protests in 
Parliament at Westminster.^ 

Responsible statesmen in Great Britain frequently responded, 
often in glowing terms, to these declarations of loyalty to the 
Empire from the self-governing colonies. The colomes were 
assured that the era of indifference w^'as at an end. They were 
told officially and authoritatively in 1896 by Chamberlain, who 
was then Colonial Secretary, that it was the hope of the people 
of Great Britain that the autonomous colomes w^ould never cut 
adrift from the great history of the motherland and its glorious 
traditions ® 

1 ‘ I am well satisfied that the vast majonty of the people of Canada are m 
favour of the contmuance and perpetuation of the connexion between the 
Dominion and the mother country There is nothmg to gam and everythmg to 
lose by separation I believe that if any party were to declare for separation, 
either by annexation with the neighbourmg country — ^the great Repubho to the 
south of us — or by a declaration of independence, the people of Canada would 
say No ” We are content We are prosperous We have prospered under 
the mighty flag of England ; and I say that it would be unwise, that we would be 
lunatics, to change the certam present happmess for the imcertain chances of 
the future. I always remember when this question occurs to me, the Italian 
epitaph, “ I was well, I would be better ; and here I am ” We are well. We 
know we are well ; and I am satisfied that the majority of the people of Canada 
are of the same opinion which I venture to express here I say that rum and 
misfortune would follow any separation from the United Kingdom I believe 
that such IS the feelmg of the present Parliament of Canada ; and I am certain 
that any party makmg an appeal to the people of Canada, or any persons attempt- 
ing to form a party on the prmciple of separation from England, no matter whether 
they should propose to walk alone, or jom another coimtry, would find the people 
of Canada, almost to a man, rising and saymg, “ No, we will do as our fathers 
have done We are content ; and our children will be content to live under the 
flag of Great Britam.” ’ — ^John A Macdonald, at semi-centennial of Queen’s 
College, Kingston, Ontario, December 15-18, 1889, Queen^s College Journal^ 
January 15, 1890, p 85 *Sir John resumed his seat,’ reads a note added by 
the shorthand wnter who reported the speech for Quem^s College Jouriml, ‘ amid 
a thunder of applause that almost shook the solid limestone walls of the building ’ 

2 Cf. letter of Macdonald to Sir Cecil Rhodes, May 8, 1891, m Sir Lewis MiehelFs 
Lfife of Cecil Rhodes, li, pp 29-30 

3 ‘ If I were to ask myself the oft-repeated question whether this Empire is 
destmed to follow the*6mpires of antiquity and to perish, and the memory of it 
to be forgotten, or whether we are to smk, like some of our rivals, mto a condition 
of mediocnty or obscurity, I confess my answer would depend, not so much upon 
what may be done or said by the population of these small islands, but rather 
upon the eventual determination of that Greater Bntam which forms m space, 
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Of the many forces that combined to dissipate an indifference 
to colomal possessions and to the colomal tie that had lasted for 
two generations, only those that developed and gained strength 
m the self-govermng colonies and in the United Kingdom itself 
have so far been described. A third and external force, almost 
as potent as the two sets of forces working within the Empire, 
was the appearance on the scene of Germany as a new European 
competitor for oversea possessions. 

The success of Germany in the war of 1870 with France con- 
sohdated the German states into an empire , and between 1880 
and 1890 Germany acquired colonial possessions in Africa and 
Asia with a swiftness almost equal to that with which the area 
in Europe under German rule was extended in the years from 
1864 to 1871.1 

By this time all the self-governing colonies were, as regards 
fiscal freedom, in the unassailable position that the British North 
American provinces had secured for themselves in the period 
from the Enabling Act of 1846 to the creation of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1867 

All their legislatures were free (1) to enact tariffs with pro- 
tectionist duties against aU comers, British and non-British ; 
(2) to enact tariffs with differential duties in order to effect 
agreements for reciprocal trade with each other, with Great 
Britain, or with non-British countries ; and (3) to enact tariffs 

at any rate, the larger portion of the Empire, and upon the arrangements which 
they may make to bmd us together in closer union. The advantages of such a 
union are now universally appreciated They are becoming the commonplaces 
of after dinner oratory No one now has to argue the prmciple. We m this 
country are, I think, pretty well convinced of the assured future of our colonies 
and dependencies There may have been times, but it is long ago, when these 
great countries with their enormous potentialities, were not appreciated m the 
United Kmgdom . Am I wrong in thmkmg that the colonies share our feelings 
and share them to the full — ^that they have no idea of cutting themselves adrift 
from the great history of the motherland , from the glorious traditions m which 
we find the germs and origins of the ordered liberty which they enjoy ; from the 
history of tiSe struggles in which their ancestors took no mean part ; and from 
all the" common pride m the glories of art and literature which perhaps even more 
than oui victories in arms have made the name of Bntam illustrious ? No, 
I believe that our colonies recognize the fact that the life of a great nation is 
fuller than the life of a small one, and the life of an old nation more instructive 
than the life of a new one , and I am convinced that none of our colonies will he 
backward m the effort to secure and maintam this connexion, nor ready to 
abandon its part m the heritage which belongs to all of them ’ — Chamberlain, 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce, June 10, 1896. FoTe%gn and Colomal Speeches, 
pp. 102-104 

^ Lucas, Empvre and Democracy tn the Empire and the Future (1916), p. 14 
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with retaliatory duties, such as those that were embodied in the 
tariff of the Dominion of Canada of 1870, and also in the tariff 
of the Dominion from 1903 to 1910, the years of the tariff war 
between Canada and Germany.^ 

All that was needed after 1895 — ^the year of the last amendment 
to the Australian Government Act of 1850 — all that was needed 
to round out the fiscal freedom of the dominions w^as (1) relief 
from articles in British commercial treaties, made before 1878, 
that hampered the colonies m concedmg tariff preferences on 
imports from the United Kmgdom and also m makmg agreements 
for reciprocal trade ; and (2) full and unrestricted power, power 
a little more complete than they possessed in 1895, to name their 
own plenipotentiaries for the negotiation of their own commercial 
treaties with non-British countries. 

The first of these long-desired augmentations of fiscal freedom 
and fiscal power came, as will be recalled, in 1898, as a direct 
and immediate result of the audacity of the Laurier Government 
of 1896-1911 in askmg the Dominion Parhament to enact the 
British preferential tariff in 1897, and by so doing to ignore all 
that had been said at Ottawa for ten years before 1897 about 
Great Britain’s unwillingness to denounce its commercial treaties 
with Germany and the other twenty-odd British treaties, in 
which, as in the Prussian treaty of 1865, favoured nation articles 
were embodied 

^ ‘ The upshot of Germany’s procedure (her insistence on the same terms that 
Canada conceded to Great Britain in the Preferential Tariff Act of 1897) was that 
for the first tune since Great Bntain had adopted free trade in 1846, one dominion 
of the British Empire was engaged from 1903 to 1910 in a tariff war Germany 
was the aggressor. Until July 1898 Canadian exports to Germany were admitted 
under the German mmimum tariff. As soon as the treaty of 1865 had expired, 
and exports from Germany to Canada were consequently no longer admitted on 
the same favourable terms as exports from the United Kingdom, Germany put 
her maximum tariff into force agamst Canada 

The Dommion was slow to retaliate The Government at Ottawa conceived 
that there was some misunderstandmg on the part of Germany By diplomatic 
correspondence, and also through the German consulate at Montreal, efforts 
were made to assure Berlm that Canada was giving to Germany everythmg that 
it gave to any foreign country, that it was concedmg to Germany what it 
conceded to loanee, although Prance, with which Canada had had a treaty of 
commerce smoe 1893, gave valuable concessions m return, and Germany conceded 
nothing 

All that Canada asked was that her exports to Germany should agam come 
under the mmimum tariff This Germany refused Her maximum tariff was 
put mto force agamst Canada m the autumn of 1898, but it was October 1903 
before Canada retaliated Then, by Act of Parliament, a surtax of one-third of 
the duties m the general tariff was imposed on imports from Germany 
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The year 1907j with the Canadian-French reciprocity treaty 
as the occasionj witnessed a full realization of the second of these 
long-desired enlargements of power — ^the complete success of the 
movement for diplomatic freedom, which, as 'wiQ, be remembered, 
had its beginning in the United Provinces in the days when 
Merritt was extra-officially associated with Crampton, at Washing- 
ton,^ in the hard spade work preliminary to the first treaty of 
reciprocity between the British North American provinces and 
the United States. 

FuU and absolute fiscal freedom thus came into view for the 
British self-governing colonies with the end of the century long 
indifference of the people of the United Kmgdom to colonial 
possessions, and to widely extended empire ; and in the decade 
that preceded the Great War there was not an issue — constitu- 
tional, financial, fiscal, or diplomatic — ^that was in the least degree 
disturbing the good relations of Great Britam and the Dominions.^ 

So much could not have been aflhrmed of any previous decade 
of British colonial history of the era that began at the end of the 
American Revolution. It certainly could not have been affirmed 
of any other decade since 1820 ; for it was in the decade from 
1820 ^to 1830 that sharp and really disturbing friction began 
between Lower Canada and Downing Street arismg out of the 
unsatisfactory working of the constitution of 1791. 

The next decade, 1830 to 1840, was productive of friction 
between Upper Canada and the Colonial Office, arising out of 
pressure from the legislature at Toronto for preferential terms 
in British tariffs for Canadian grown tobacco The last five 
years of this decade also saw the beginning of a movement against 

The result of the surtax was that on many of the imports from Grermany 
duties m the years from 1903 to 1910 ranged as high as forty per cent , the 
* highest tariff duties ever in force m Canada until the war tariff of 1915 was 
enacted There was at once a great reduction m Germany’s export trade to 
Canada 

Germany slowly realized that only loss of trade was resultmg from persistence 
m the tariff war ; and m February 1910, on overtures from Berlm, the tariff war 
was ended in a peace without victory for Germany. Porntt, Evolvixon of the 
Dormmm of Caruida^ pp 444-446 

^ See ante, pp 163, 165-167. 

2 ‘ The outbreak of the war found the whole Empire one. I rejoice to think 
that the end of the struggle finds the Empire still more closely united by common 
resolve, held firm through all vicissitudes, by suffermg and sacrifice, by dangers 
and triumphs shared together.’ — ^Message of Congratulation, issued to the British 
Empire by George V after Germany had accepted armistice terms of Allies. 
Message dated London, November 12, 1918 
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tariffs for the colonies enacted at Westminster, and the first 
claim of any British colony for a larger fiscal freedom than was 
permissible under the old colonial system 
The rebellion in Lower and Upper Canada, moreover, was of 
this fourth decade of the nineteenth century ; and in the train 
of the rebellion — the tram of what was really the revolution 
of 1837 — ^there came the series of developments in the constitu- 
tions of the colonies and their relations to Whitehall and West- 
minster that to-day give the five dominions — Canada, Newfound- 
land, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa — ^the universally 
accepted and imassailable status of nation within the British 
Empire. 
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APPENDICES 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

As an aid to easy reference, these appendices are grouped into six divisions. 
These are . (1) the Declaratory Act of 1778, one of the most noteworthy enact- 
ments passed at Westmmster affecting British colonies m the one hundred and 
thirty-eight years from the Declaration of Independence to the beginning of the 
World War ; (2) documents, or extracts from documents, illustrative of 
the workmg of the old commercial system m the period from 1783 to 1866 ; 
(3) documents, or extracts from documents, illustrative of the transition period, 
1846 to 1854, from the adoption of free trade as the fiscal policy of the Umted 
Kingdom to the negotiation at Washington of the Elgm-Marcy Reciprocity 
Treaty of 1854-1866, a treaty that was mamfestly serviceable m ending, or at 
any rate allaying, the dissatisfaction and discontent in the British North American 
provinces that were developed by the new commercial policy of the United 
Kingdom ; (4) documents, or extracts from documents, illustrative of the spirit 
and purpose of the Colonial Office propaganda of 1846-1895 for Colonial tariffs m 
accordance with the principles of free trade , (5) protests at Westminsfer from 
1859 to 1887 agamst protectionist duties m tariffs of the provmce of Canada or 
the Domimon of Canada , and (6) extra-parliamentary protests in Great Bntam, 
from 1847 to 1887, against protectionist tariffs in the Canadas or the Dominion 
of Canada 

In none of the divisions from (2) to (6) has an attempt been made to cover 
the entire field. It would need a senes of volumes, if this were done, especially 
m the ease of the worlnng of the old commercial system, or as regards the Colonial 
Office propaganda of 1846-1895 In each of these five divisions all that has been 
attempted has been to select representative or typical documents, or other official 
or semi-official documents, in older to illustrate (1) the spirit m which the old 
commercial system was worked from the Colonial Office or the Board of Trade 
at Whitehall ; (2) the spirit in which the Canadas accepted, or accommodated 
themselves to, the fiscal revolution m the Umted Kingdom ; (3) the zest with 
which the Colomal Office and the Board of Trade earned on the propaganda for 
an empire with a fiscal system based on the prmciple of free trade ; and (4) to 
show the attitude of members of admmistrations at Whitehall, members of the 
House of Lords and of the House of Commons, and members of chambers of 
commerce and other commercial orgamzations in England and Scotland 
toward the increasingly high protectiomst tariffs that, m the years from 1858 
to 1887, were enacted either at the political capitals of the Canadas — Toronto, 
Quebec, or Ottawa — or after 1867 at Ottawa, the seat of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada 
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Preamble 


No tax to be 
hereafter im- 
posed, by the 
Kmg and par- 
liament of 
Great Britain, 
on any of the 
colonies m 
North Amer- 
ica or the 
West Indies 
except, etc. 


1569.29 


I 

THE DECLARATORY ACT OF 1778 

Anno decimo octavo Georgh in. c. 12. [1778. 

CAP. XII. 

An act for removing all doubts and apprehensions concerning taxa- 
tion by the parliament of Great Bntain m any of the colonies^ 
provinces, and plantations in North America and the West 
Indies , and for repealing so much of an act, made in the seventh 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, as imposes a duty on tea 
imported from Great Bntam into any colony or plantation m 
America, or relates thereto. 

Whereas taxation by the parliament of Great Bntain, for the 
purpose of raising a revenue in his Majesty's colonies, provinces, 
and plantations, in North Amenca, has been found by experience 
to occasion great uneasinesses and disorders among his Majesty's 
faithful subjects, who may nevertheless be disposed to ackncmledge 
the justice of contributing to the common defence of the empire, pro- 
vided such contribution should be raised under the authority of the 
general court, or general assembly, of each respective colony, province, 
or plantation and whereas, in order as well to remove the said 
uneasinesses, and to quiet the minds of his Majesty's subjects who 
may be disposed to return to their allegiance, as to restore the peace 
and welfare of aU his Majesty's dominions, it is expedient to dedare 
that the King and parliament of Great Bntam will not impose any 
duty, tax, or assessment, for the purpose of raising a revenue in any 
of the colonies, provinces, or plantations . May it please your 
Majesty that it may be declared and enacted , and it is hereby 
declared and enacted by the King’s most excellent majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the lords spmtual and tem- 
poral, and commons, m this present parhament assembled, and 
by the authonty of the same, That, from and after the passing of 
this act, the Bong and parhament of Great Bntain will not impose 
any duty, tax, or assessment whatever, payable in any of his 
Majesty’s colomes, provmces, and plantations, m North America 
or the West Indies ; except only such duties as it may be expe- 
dient to impose for the regulation of commerce ; the net produce 
of such duties to be always paid and apphed to and for the use 
of the colony, province, or plantation, m which the same shall 
he respectively levied, m such manner as other duties collected 
by the authonty of the respective general courts, or general 
assembhes, of such colomes, provmces, or plantations, are 
ordmanly paid and apphed. 

E e 
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So maoh. of an 
act 7 Geo III 
as imposes a 
duty on tea 
imported from 
Great Bntam 
into America, 
repealed 


n And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That, 
from and after the passmg of this act, so much of an act, made 
m the seventh year of his present Majesty’s reign, intituled, An 
act for granting certain duties in the British cdomes and plantations 
in America , for allowing a drawhach of the duties of customs upon 
the exportation from this Lingdom of coffee and cocoa nuts of the 
produce of the said colonies or plantations ; for discontinuing the 
diawhadks payable on China earthen ware exported to America ; and 
for mare effectually preventing the clandestine running of goods in 
the said cdomes and plantations , as imposes a duty on tea im- 
ported from Great Britain mto any colony or plantation in 
America, or has relation to the said duty, be, and the same is 
hereby repealed 


II 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WORKING 
OF THE OLD COMMERCIAL SYSTEM 
IN THE PERIOD 1783^1846 

No 1 Il^STKUCTIOKS TO COLONIAL GOVERNORS 

r 

Extracts frmn Instncctions of September, 1791, to Lord Dorchester, 
Governor of Lower Canada ^ 

Orders and mstructions to oui right trusty and well-beloved Guy, Lord 
Dorchester, Knight of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, our Captain 
General and Commander in Chief in and over our provmce of Lower Canada, 
in pursuance of several laws relating to the trade and navigation of our Kmgdom 
of Great Bntam and Ireland and our colomes and plantations m Amenca 
Given at our court at St James’s, the 16th day of September 1791, m the thirty- 
first year of our reign 

First You shall mform yourself of the several lai^vs relatmg to the plantation 
trade, and for the encouragement of the trade and navigation of our Kingdom 
of Great Bntam and Ireland, and shall take the oath ordamed by law, to do your 
utmost that all clauses and thmga contamed therem, or which shall be enacted 
in any act of Parhament hereafter to be made, relatmg to our plantation or to 
the trade and navigation of our said kingdoms be punctually and bona fide 
observed, accordmg to the true intent and meanmg thereof ; and, m particular, 
you are to take especial care that the several acts of Pailiament of Great Bntam 
for allowmg the importation and exportation of certam goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise mto and from our Kmgdom of Ireland from and to our plantations m Amenca. 
in like manner as the same are exported and imported from and mto our Kmgdom 

^ Canadian Archives, Sessional Papers, No 18, 1906, pp 20-22 
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of Great Britain from the said plantations, be strictly complied with in your 
government 

8 You shall not assent to any act of Assembly, or allow any usage to prevail 
withm your government, which shall be repugnant to the acts of Parliament 
hereinbefore mentioned, or to any that may hereafter be made, as far as the 
same relate to our plantations m America 

14 You are to take notice that we consider the good of our plantations, 
and the improvement of the trade thereof by a strict and punctual observance 
of the several laws in force concerning the same, to be of so great importance 
to the benefit of this kingdom, and to the advancmg of the revenue of our 
customs, that, if we shall hereafter be mformed that at any time there shall be 
any failure in the due observance of those laws, and of these present instructions, 
by any wilful neglect or fault on your part, we shall esteem such neglect to be 
a breach of the same ; And we tbink proper to apprize you that it is our fixed and 
determmed will and intention to remove you, or our eommandei m chief for 
the time bemg, from your employments for any such offence, and that we shall 
stnctly levy and inflict as well the fine of one thousand pounds, imposed by an 
act passed in the seventh and eighth of King Wilham the Third, chap 22d, as 
all other fines, forfeitures, pains, and penalties, to which you shall for such offence 
be liable by any acts of Parliament now m force or otherwise — ^and that you will 
further, on the same account, receive the most ngorous marks of our highest 
displeasure 

♦ 

Extract from Instructions of August 30^ 1840, to Lord Sydenham, 
Qcyoernor General of Canada, 1839-1841 ^ 

20 You are to reserve for the signification of our pleasure thereon every bill 
which you shall consider to be of an extraordinary or unusual nature, or requirmg 
our especial consideration and decision thereupon, particularly such as may affect 
the property, credit, or dealmgs of such of our subjects as are not usually lesident 
withm our said province, and whereby duties shall be laid upon the shipping of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britam and Ireland, or upon the produce or 
manufacture of Great Britam and Ireland. 

^ Canadian Archives, Sesszoml Papers, No 18, 1906, p 118 


E e 2 
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No. 2. Table from Tariff of Nova Scotia of 1843 (4 W. IV, 
c. 1) SHOWING (1) Imperial Duties on Foreign Produce , 
(2) Colonial Duties on British Produce, and (3) Colonial 
Duties on Foreign Produce, including the Iiviperial 
Duty 


TABLE OF COLOOTAL IMPOST DUTIES AND EXEMPTIONS FROM DUTY 


Impenal 
Duties on 
Foreign 
Produce, 
&c. 


Colonial Impost Duties. 


Articles Subject to Duties in Nova Scotia 


First Col. 
£ a. d 
7 10 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 


Second Col 


On British On Foreign Pro 
Produce duce mcluding 
Imperial Duty, 

Third Col Fourth Col 5tfa 


Alabaster 
Ale m bottles 

in barrels or casks 
Almonds 
Amber 


Prohibited Arms 


for every £100 of the value 
for every lOOZ of the value 
for every 100? of the value 
for every lOOZ. of the value 
for every 100?. of the value 
for every 100?. of the value 


Prohibited Amumtion or utensils of war for every 100? of the value 


15 0 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 
7 10 0 


Anchors and Grapnells 

Anchovies 

Amseed 

Argol 


Duty free Apples, fresh or dned 


for every 100? of the value 
for every 100? of the value 
for every 100? of the value 
for every 100? of the value 
the barrel 


5 0-0 
2 10 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 4 0 


Duty free Ashes, to wit, Pot or Pearl Ashes, for every £100 of the val 5 
0 12 0 Bacon the cwt 0 

Duty free Baggage and apparel accompamed by the owner, worn 
and in use, and not made up or brought as merchan- 
dize or for sale du 

Duty free Do , not accompamed by the proprietor, but proved to 

be as aforesaid du 

Duty free Barley unground du 


£ a. <? 
17 10 0 
22 10 0 
20 0 0 
17 10 0 
17 10 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
17 10 0 
17 10 0 
12 10 0 
12 10 0 
0 4 0 
5 0 0 
0 12 0 


duty free duty free 


duty free 
duty free 

15 0 0 Hulled or Pearl Barley 7 10 0 22 10 0 

Duty free Beans, Kidney or French duty free duty free 

0 12 0 Beef salted of all sorts, the cwt. 0 0 9 0 12 0 

Dutyfree freshbrought by land or mland navigation the cwt dutyfree 0 9 0 

Duty free fresh, otherwise brought the cwt. duty free 0 9 0 

Dutyfree Biscuit or Bread the cwt 0 0 9 0 1 8 

Duty free Fme, called crackers or cakes the cwt 0 0 9 0 3 4 

Bonnets, see Hats 

Prohibited Books, prohibited to be imported mto the United Kmgdom duty free duty free 
30 0 0 not so prohibited for every £100 value duty free 30 0 0 


Duty free 
Dutyfree 


duty free 
duty free 
22 10 0 
duty free 
0 12 0 
0 9 0 
0 9 0 
0 1 8 
0 3 4 
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10 0 0 Boots, Shoes, and Galoshes not of leather or gum 





elastic or Indian rubber 

for every £100 value 

5 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Bottles empty, of earth or stone for every 100? value 

5 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 


7 

10 

0 

Botargo 

for every 100? of the value 

o 

0 

0 

12 10 

0 


7 

10 

0 

Box-wood 

Brandy, see Spirits 

for every 100? of the value 

5 

0 

0 

12 10 

0 

free 

15 

0 

0 

Bnstles 

for every 100? of the value 

6 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 


7 

10 

0 

Brimstone 

for every 100? of the value 

5 

0 

0 

12 10 

0 

free 

15 

0 

0 

Bncks, Clmkers, or Tiles 

for every 100?. of the value 

5 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 


Dutyfree 

Bullion, Gold or Silver 


duty free 

duty free 


16 

0 

0 

Butter 

for every 100? of the value 

5 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Burr Stones 

for every 100?. of the value 

duty free 

15 0 

0 

free 

15 

0 

0 

Cables, of hemp or other vegetable substances 











for every lOOf. of the value 

2 10 

0 

17 10 

0 


16 

0 

0 

of iron 

for every 1001. of tie value 

2 10 

0 

17 10 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Candles of spermaceti or wax, for every 100?. of the value 7 

10 

0 

22 10 

0 





of tallow 

for every 100? of the value 

6 

0 

0 

20 0 

0 





Canvas, see Sail Cloth 








7 10 

0 

Capers 

for every 100? of the value 

10 

0 

0 

17 10 

0 

free 

7 10 

0 

Cascasoo, 

for every 100? of the value 

5 

0 

0 

12 10 

0 


30 

0 

0 

Cards for playmg 

for every 100?. of the value 

50 

0 

0 

65 0 

0 


30 

0 

0 

of wire, for carding 

for every 100? of the value 

5 

0 

0 

35 0 

0 





Carriages of travellers not for merchandize or intended 







Dutyfree 

to be sold, 


duty free 

duty free 



No. 3. Table erom Tariffs of United Kingdom of 1842 
(5 & 6 Vict , c. 47) Showing Rates of Ditties on Imports 
FROM Foreign Countries and from British Possessions 


TABLE (AHGOODS, WARES, AND MERCHANDIZE IMPORTED--cow^. 


Articles 


Class XU — Cotton, Hair, Linen, Wool, and 
Manufactures thereof — contiTmed 

Linen, or linen and Cotton — conUnued, 

Sails . . , for every 100?. value 

m actual use of a Bntish ship, and fit 

and necessary for such ship, and not 
otherwise disposed of 

Sails, if and when otherwise disposed o^ 

for every 100? value 


Rates of Duty. 


Of or from 

Of and from 

Foreign 

British 

Coimtries. 

Possessions. 

£ s d 

£ s. <?. 

15 0 0 

15 0 0 

Free 

Free. 

15 0 0 

15 0 0 
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Manufactures of Lmen, or of Lmen mixed 
with Cotton or with Wool, not particu* 
iarly enumerated or otherwise charged 


with duty . . for every 

lOOZ value 

lo 

0 

0 

lo 0 

0 

Thread, not otherwise enumerated or descnbed, 






for every 

100?. value 

10 

0 

0 

5 0 

0 

Wool, 







Alpaca, and the Hama tribe 

the ewt 

0 

2 

6 

0 2 

6 

Beaver ..... 

the lb. 

0 

0 

6 

0 0 

3 

cut and combed 

the lb. 

0 

1 

0 

0 0 

6 

Coney 

the lb 

0 

0 

1 

0 0 

1 

Cotton, or Waste of Cotton Wool 

the ewt 

0 

2 

11 

0 0 

4 

Goats, or Hair 

the ewt. 

0 

2 

6 

Free 


Hares 

the lb 

0 

0 

1 

Free 


Sheep or Lambs Wool, viz. 







not bemg of the value of 

l5. the lb. 






thereof 

the lb. 

0 

0 

Oi 

Free 


being of the value of H 

the lb , or 






upwards 

the lb 

0 

0 

1 

Free 



Woollens, viz 

Manufactures of Wool, not being Goats 

Wool, or of Wool mixed with Cotton, 
not particularly enumerated or descnbed, 
nor otherwise charged with duty 

for every 100^ value lo 0 0 ^500 

Articles of Manufactures of Wool, not Goats 


Wool, or of Wool mixed with Cotton, 
wholly or m part made up, not otherwise 


charged with duty 

for every 100? value 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Yam, raw Lmen 

. the cw^ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Worsted . 

the lb 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Camel or Mohair 

the lb 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 


No. 4. WHiLiAM Lyon Mackenzie’s Memoeial of 1832 to 
Godeeich, Secretary of State for the Colonies 

While the citizens of the Umted States are enabled to trade freely with the 
Chinese, Upper Canada and Lower Canada are a monopoly of and for the benefit 
of the East India Company, and compelled to pay a dear pnce for an infenor 
quality of tea, purchased by the company at an inferior price in the Chinese 
market, expressly for the use of Canadians and Nova Scotians History might 
have taught England the expediency of adopting another policy. . , With 

regard to trade generally, Ihigland deolmes to give the colonists a monopoly 
of her markets for their produce, and she declmes to permit them to supply 
themselves with such things as they want from abroad at the cheapest market. 
At the ports of Liverpool and Glasgow, there is no protective duty in favour of 
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a cargo of Canadian flour beyond what is allowed to a cargo of flour from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Ohio giound on the north bank of the 
St Lawrence ; while should the Canadian owner desire to buy tea m China, 
or foreign goods m the Union (U S A ), he flnds a prohibition on the former, and 
heavy protection by British duties against the latter. Americans carefully 
exclude the people of Canada from the use of their canals, and grain and produce 
markets by prohibitory duties; while England orders American produce — 
wheat, flour, beef, and pork — ^to be admitted duty free for domestic use and 
exportation ^ 

No. 5. A Protest m 1834 prom the Legislative Assembly 
OE Upper Canada 

Acts passed by the legislature of Upper Canada in 1833, affecting the bankmg 
system of the province, were disallowed m London In 1834 an address to the 
Crown, protestmg against this disallowance of the acts, was adopted by the 
House of Assembly — 32 in favour to 1 opposed— an address m which it was 
affirmed that interference in such matters by the Imperial Government was 
‘ mconsistent with those sacred constitutional principles which are essential to 
a free government A larger and more mclusive claim for the provmcial legisla- 
ture — a claim incidentally for larger freedom m legislation affecting trade — ^was 
also advanced in the third paragraph of this address to the Crown. 

III. We respectfully claim the same rights in behalf of your Majesty’s subjects 
in this province to be consulted in the making of laws for then peace, welfare, 
and gobd government which our fellow subjects in Great Britain enjoy m respect 
to laws to which their obedience is required ; and although fiom the necessity 
of the case, power must be granted to the head of the Empire of preventing 
colonial laws being adopted and enforced which are mcompatible with treaties 
between your Majesty’s government and foreign states, or with the just nghts 
of any other of your Majesty’s colonies, yet within these exceptions, we humbly 
submit that no laws ought to be, or rightfully can be, dictated to or imposed 
upon the people of this province, to which they do not freely give their consent 
through the constitutional medium of representatives chosen by and accountable 
to themselves . 

We, therefore, respectfully and humbly pray your Majestv, takmg these 
matters into your favourable consideration, will be graciously pleased not to 
disallow these provmcial acts, and not to permit your Majesty’s mmisters to 
mterfere with our mtemal affairs, but to leave the same entirely to the discretion 
and control of the legislature of this province ^ 

^ Memoir left by Wilham Lyon Mackenzie with Viscount Goderich (afterwards 
Earl of Ripon), Colonial Secretary, 1830-1833, on August 27, 1832. Seventh Report 
of Committee on Grievances, Journals of Legzshtiie Assembly (Upper Canada), 
Appendix I, No 21, p 87 

® Jourmls of Legislative Assenihly, 1835, Apjiendix I, No 21, p 76. 
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No. 6, Taxatioi^s wiTHOtJT Repeesextatiox — ^AX Uppee 
Caxada Peotest op 1835 

Laws for the regulation of our trade and commerce are enacted in the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and continually changed and varied without our 
being consulted for our interest, although the value of our labour and property 
is unduly aSected by this ever-varymg system of legislation In the United 
States the different sections of the several States are fairly and equally repre- 
sented, according to their numbers in the body which regulates their commerce 
and thereby raises or depresses the value of their mdustry and estates ^ 

No, 7. ‘Hasty, Paetial, axd Ixjueious Legislation in 

England ' 

a committee of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada, m the session 
of 1835, held an inquiry at Toronto mto conditions affecting the trade of the 
province. James Wilson, member for Prmce Edward Island, appeared before 
the committee on February 10 

Question : ‘What check would you propose on hasty, partial, and mjurious 
legislation in England affecting the commerce, and, through it, the general 
interests and prospenty of this colony ? ’ Answer ‘ I think we should have 
an agent in England near his Majesty’s ministers ; and that, should measures 
be brought forward affecting our trade and interests, he would be enabled to 
remonstrate against whatever would operate to our disadvantage ’ 

In answer to a similar question {S^Iarch 10) C. A. Hagerman, also a member 
of the legislature, and sohcitor-general, said * ‘ It would m my opinion be of 
advantage to the provmce if a person of enlightened and dispassionate judgement, 
with whom the Secretary of State for the Colonies could hold free communication, 
were appointed as its agent to reside in London ’ ^ 

No. 8. Power to Enact Tabifps iteged by Legislative 
Assembly, Uppbe Canada, 1839 

*■ That the local legislature have power to origmate duties, or reduce them, 
from time to time, as they may deem necessary and advisable, subject, however, 
to restnctions similar to those of section 42, 31 Geo III, c 31, respectmg certam 
local acts.’ ^ 

The foregomg was one of a series of resolutions adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly of Upper Canada on March 27, 1839, embodymg conditions which the 
Assembly regarded as necessary to the successful working of the proposed union 
of Upper and Lower Canada.^ 

^ First Report of Select Committee on Trade and Commerce, Legislative Assembly 
of Upper Canada, 1836, Journals of Legislative Assembly ^ 1835, Appendix I, No. 2, p 2. 

* Seventh Report of Committee on Gnevances, Journals of Legislative Assembly 
(Upper Canada), 1835, Appendix I, No 21, p 21 , Second Report on Trade, ifttd. 
Appendix n. 

® The Constitutional Act of 1791, sec 42, provided that acts of the legislature 
affecting religion or granting waste lands should he on the table of the House of Lords 
and on the table of the House of Commons for thirty days before receiving the assent 
of the Crown. 

^ Journals of Legislative Assembly (Upper Canada), 1839, 11, Part 2, p 792. 
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]Sio. 9 Sydekham’s Case for Acceding to the Cladvi fob 
Larger Powers in Enacting Provincial Tariffs 

In the final session of the legislature of Upper Canada, the session that preceded 
the union of the provinces in 1841, a claim was advanced by the House of Assembly 
for larger powers m respect of tariffs It was embodied m an address to Baron 
Sydenham, who was Governor-General of Canada from 1839 to 1841, an address 
which Sydenham discussed in correspondence with Lord John RusseU who was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies from 1839 to 1841. 

Sydenham, in a dispatch to the Colonial Office (Montreal, May 26, 1840), 
assured Russell that he realized that ‘ Great Bntam ought m general to control 
colonial trade ’ 

But [he contmued] whilst I admit this to its fullest extent, I have been 
obhged to observe the great inconvenience, and even loss, which results to 
the colony from the necessity which now exists for all changes in this 
respect ongmatmg in England. There aie a vast number of small points 
senously affectmg the interests of colomal trade, and not at all disturbing 
to the general prmciple, or the objects sought to be estabhshed by imperial 
legislation, in which a change is frequently found to be desirable. Great 
difficulty exists, m the first place, m explaming these pomts at home, and 
next m proving that they are of sufficient importance to demand legislation 
there. But even if this be done, I know myself from experience m that 
department,^ too much difficulty and delay unavoidably arise in carrying 
such measures through Parliament I am, therefore, very much disposed 
m favour of the middle course now suggested by the Assembly If the local 
legislature be permitted to originate measures of this description, I entertam 
no doubt that they would be able to introduce many improvements very 
beneficial to the trade of the colony, and not at all injurious to imperial 
interests. These, when sent home, could receive the assent of the Grown 
and Parliament ; whilst if they meddled improperly with matters affectmg 
the general mterest of trade, their work would be without effect, and be 
open to immediate rejection If your lordship shall concur m this view of 
the case, and shall be mclmed to grant this extension of power to the colony, 
subject to the restriction I have stated, it would be better perhaps to pass 
an act specially for this purpose, than to incorporate it m the Umon Bill. 

Russell replied to Sydenham’s dispatch on July 1, 1840, intimating that the 
claim of the Legislative assembly had been communicated to the lords of com- 
mittee of Privy Council for Trade ^ for their lordships’ consideration. In another 
dispatch to Sydenham (March 3, 1841) Russell reverted to the claim of the 
Legislative Assembly ‘ It wiD,’ he wrote, ‘ be the object of the Queen’s Crovem- 
ment to free the trade of Canada from restrictions which are unnecessary, and 
at the same time to do justice to the mdustry and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom.’ Sydenham was reminded by Russell that to effect the changes he 
had advocated m his dispatch of May 26, 1840, alterations would be necessary 
m the instructions to governors which prohibited them from giving the Royal 
Assent to bills which affected the trade of the United Kmgdom ® 

^ The Board of Trade at Whitehall. Thomson was Vice-President of the Board m 
1830, and President m 1834. 

* The Board of Trade 

^ Journals of Legtslattve Assembly (Upper Canada), 1842, Appendix II, p. 10. 
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No. 10, Powers Regarding Trade Withheld from Legisla- 
ture OF Peovincb of Canada by Imperial Act of 1840 
FOR Union of the Provincbs 

In section 43 of the Act of 1840 of Parliament at Westminster for the union 
of the provmces of Upper and Lower Canada,^ the Declaratory Act of 1778 was 
referred to. ‘ And whereas,’ contmued section 43, * it is necessary for the general 
benefit of the Empire that such power of regulation of commerce should contmue 
to be exercised by her Majesty and the Pailiament of the United Kmgdom of 
Great Bntam and Ireland, subject, nevertheless, to the conditions hereinbefore 
recited with respect to the application of any duties which may be imposed for 
that purpose ; be it therefore enacted that nothing in this Act contamed shall 
prevent or affect the execution of any law which hath been, or shall be made, 
m the Parliament of the said United Kmgdom, for establishmg regulations and 
prohibitions, or for the imposing, levying, or collecting duties for the regulation 
of navigation, or for the regulation of the commerce between the province of 
Canada and any other pait of her Majesty’s dominions, or between the said 
province of Canada, or any other part thereof, and any foreign country or state, 
or for appointmg and directing the payment of drawbacks of such duties so 
imposed, or to give to her Majesty any power or authority, by and with the 
advice and consent of such Legislative Council and Assembly of the said province 
of Canada, to carry or repeal any such law or laws, or any part thereof, or m 
any manner to prevent or obstruct the execution thereof : Provided always, 
that the net produce of all duties which shall be so imposed shall at all times 
hereafter be applied to, and for the use of, the said provmce of Canada ; and 
(except as heremafter provided) in such manner only as shall be directed by any 
law or laws which may be made by her Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Legislative Council and Assembly of such province ’ 

No. 11 Attitude of Labouchere, President of Board of 
Trade, toward claim of 1840 

‘When the colonies were called upon to contnbute toward these expenses 
(expenses incurred by the Impenal Government m connexion with the colonies) 
they had a right to say “ You prevent us from raising any mcome You oblige 
us to pay all these heavy expenses ; and whilst you tax foreign goods so high 
that they produce very little revenue, you prevent us from taxing your goods 
. . An address had been lately submitted to his noble friend, Lord Sydenham, 
by the last Assembly that had sat in Upper Canada, asking that they might 
be left almost to themselves to deal with these questions, liable to have their 
laws disallowed by either house of Parliament. Although he did not think it 
advisable to comply with this request of the Assembly, yet they ought to consider 
what changes the colony reqmred, and to comply with them, so far as was con- 

^ 3 & 4 Vict , c 35, an Act to re-umte the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
and for the Government of Canada. 
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fiistent with the general interests of the other parts of the Empire The true 
principle was that they should place the colonial legislatures under as little 
restriction as possible. The home government, and the house, should tell, them 
what they absolutely required by way of general regulations, rendermg them as 
little onerous as possible, and then permitting the colonial legislatures to make 
such other regulations consistently with these, as they might think best for 
themselves, and which they were sure to do mfinitely better for themselves 
than others could do for them ” ’ ^ 


No. 12. Lobd Staistley’s Statement of the Policy of the 
Peel Administration of 1841-1846, as Embodied in the 
British Possessions Act of 1842 

The last of a long series of British possessions acts — 6 & 6 Vict , c 49, an Act 
to amend the laws for the regulation of trade of the British possessions abroad — 
received the Royal Assent on J uly 1 6, 1842 Lord Stanley, who was at the Colomal 
Office from 1841 to 1845, on July 30, 1842, issued a circular dispatch to governors 
of West Indian colomes, explaimng changes made by the Act, and also explammg 
the general tariff policy of the Peel Government 

Her Majesty’s government havmg undertaken, soon after their accession 
to office, the revision of the laws by winch the commerce of the United 
Kmgdom is governed, felt it to be their duty to consider, with equal care, 
the regulations bearmg upon the trade of the colonies ; and having m view 
the experience which has now been obtamed by the legislation promoted by 
*• the'late Mr Huskisson, and some of his successors m office, and bemg satisfied 
• with its results, their object has been to give fuller effect to the spirit m 
which that legislation was conceived They have applied themselves, 
therefore, to remove restrictions upon colomal industry; to brmg the 
provisions of the imperial law more and more mto accordance with the 
terms of the Declaratory Act of 1778 , and to afford new practical recogm- 
tions of the prmciple of equality and impartiality m the dealmgs of the 
imperial legislature with the colonial possessions of the Crown. The Act 
now sent to you is the frmt of these endeavours, and I trust that the legisla- 
tive bodies, and the colomsts at large, will find its enactments calculated 
to be of essential advantage to their commerce and to afford them relief 
as consumers of imported goods. 

On the important article of foreign lumber there is now an entire exemption 
from duty The ad valorem duties on foreign glass and silk manufactures 
are reduced from twenty and thirty per cent, respectively to fifteen per cent. ; 
those on foreign Imen, leather, and paper manufactures, and on clocks and 
watches from thirty to seven per cent ; those on foreign cotton manufac- 
tures, tobacco, and soap from twenty to seven per cent , and those on unenu- 
merated articles from fifteen to four per cent , whdst salt fish of foreign 
takmg or ourmg, mstead of being prohibited, is admitted at a duty_ of 
2s, per cwt. , Thus the West Indian colomsts will find that the attention 
of her Majesty’s government and Parliament has been devoted not only 
to the relaxation of restrictions, but also to the removal of such mdulgences 
and exemptions m favour of some colonies as rendered the law unjust m 
its bearing on others. . . . 

^ Henry Labouchere, afterwards Baron Taunton, President of Board of Trade, 
1839-1841, on Colomal Customs Bill, House of Commons, March 12, 1841 Pailia* 
merdary Debates, III, Ivn, 154-155. 
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In particTalar colonies, the revenue derived from some of the duties imposed 
by the Possessions Act, or from duties of similar amount otherwise imposed, 
may be indispensable as ways and means for carrying on the public services 
The degree to which the colonial revenues may or may not be affected by 
the changes m the imperial law m particular cases must be a matter of 
uncertamty until determined by expenence ; and it may be requisite in 
some instances to provide beforehand for a contingent deficiency, and 
perhaps to reimpose by local acts a part, or even the whole, of the duties 
now repealed. 

I have, therefore, to request that you will mvite the attention of the 
legislature under your government to the fiscal beanngs of the present act, 
and acquamt them that m thus confining the operation of the imperial law 
to a narrower gauge, and enlarging the sphere of colonial lemslation m matters 
of commerce, her Majesty’s government are assured that the local authorities 
will bring to that legislation a judgement at once enlightened by local 
knowledge and guided by a just sense of what is due to public credit, and to 
the^ maintenance of a proper provision for the wants of the public service 
In invitmg the attention of the colonial legislature to this important subject, 
you will bring under their especial notice the prmoiple mvolved m the 
tenth section of the present act, by which you wdl observe that the duties 
thereby imposed are differential duties m favour of the produce and manu- 
factures of the Umted Kingdom and its possessions, and that while the 
colonial legislatures are left at hberty to fix, subject to her Majesty’s 
approval, such rates of duty as they may think necessary for purposes of 
revenue, the effect of the section above referred to is to mamtam dis- 
criminating duties m all cases at least equal to the duties imposed by 
this act ^ 

No. 13 Disceimikating Duties ik Colohial Taeief Acts — 
Lord Stanley’s Cibcudar Dispatch of June 28, 1843 

Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies, on June 28, 1843, addressed a 
circular dispatch to governors of her Majesty’s colonial possessions. It was 
as follows . 

I have to desire that you will call the attention of the colony under your 
government to the following statement and suggestions 

The imposition of discnmmatmg duties on goods imported into the Bntish 
colonies, when the discrimination is made for the protection of some branch 
of British or colonial industry, is an office of great difficulty. To the right 
discharge of it an intimate acquaintance with the commercial treaties and 
political relations between this kmgdom and foreign states is mdispensable 
To legislate on such a subject in ignorance of these treaties and relations 
would be to render mevitable much senous practical error. 

But in the nature of the case it is impossible that this knowledge should be 
possessed m the requisite degree by the various local legislatures of the 
colonies of this kmgdom They have no means of knowmg the state or 
the objects of pending negotiations, nor even of ascertaming, with absolute 
precision, the terms of treaties actually concluded. If they legislate on these 
subjects, they must do so m ignorance of some facts which cannot be safely 
excluded from consideration 

Neither is it possible that forty distmct legislatures, having no means of 
mutual communication and concert, should act consistently with each other 
on such subjects The local opimons or mterests of each colony must 
dictate the laws of each ; and the general code of the Empire, compiled 
from so many different sources, must be at the utmost variance with itself 

^ Accounts and Pampers (Colomal), 1846, xxvm, p 105 
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on a subject on which unanimity and consistency is indispensable In such 
a state of the law her Majesty’s government could not negotiate or treat 
with confidence with any foreign state for commercial purposes ; nor could 
they fulfil such treaties as might be made Painful and mjurious discussions 
with those states must arise, and perhaps indemnities and compensations 
must have to be paid 

For these reasons her Majesty’s government decidedly object in prmciple 
to the assumption by the local legislatures of the ofifice of imposing differen- 
tial duties on goods imported mto the respective colonies. Parliament 
having already prescribed the rules by which such duties are to be dis- 
criminated, with reference to the place of origm or of export, to Parliament 
alone the power of altering these rules must be reserved. The single exception 
to this general rule will occur in any cases m which her Maj‘esty’s government 
may have suggested to any local legislature the enactment of any such 
discnminatmg duties. If such cases should arise, the mmisters of the Crown 
would be able to take the necessary measures for obtainmg the subsequent 
sanction of Parliament for such innovation 

You will, therefore, exercise all the legitimate infiuence of your of&ce to 
prevent the mtroduction mto the legislature of the colony under your 
government of any law by which duties may be imposed on goods m reference 
to their place of production, or to the place from which they may be exported. 
In the same way, you will exert yourself to prevent the mtroduction of any 
law, imposmg on refined sugar imported into any colony higher duties in the 
case of sugar refined m this country m bond from foreign sugar, than m 
the case of sugar refined here from British colonial sugar. 

If, unfortunately, your efforts should be imsuccessful, and if any such 
law should be presented for your acceptance, your duty will be to withhold 
your assent from it. From the discharge of this duty, however unpopular, 
you will not shrmk ; for by declmmg to undertake it, you would only subject 
, her Majesty’s government and the colony itself to a stiU more serious 
mconvenience. 

Her Majesty could not be advised to sanction any colomal law imposing 
discrimmatory duties which her Majesty’s government had not previously 
recommended, or which Parliament had not expressly estabhshed, or 
enactmg such duties on any terms which Parhament has not prescnbed 
The disallowance of any such enactments would, therefore, be mevitable ; 
and that measure would be attended with far more serious mconveniences 
than any which could result from your own refusal to accept them I trust, 
however, that there is no good reason to anticipate or to provide against 
such a contingency ^ 


No 14. Ais Adverse Reply to a Petition for Preferential 
Treatment of Canadian Tobacco, July 30, 1845 

One of the last petitions from a colonial legislature for preferential treatment 
for colonial products m tariffs of the United Eongdom origmated with the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of Canada m 1845 In a petition dated Apnl 10 the Assembly 
asked for preferential treatment for tobacco grown in Canada. ‘ As the pnnciple 
of equahzmg the duties on foreign and colonial tobacco has been so recently 
decided upon m Parliament,’ wrote Stanley, horn the Colonial OfiSce, on July 30, 
1845, to Metcalfe, Gfovernor-General of Canada, ‘ I have not felt myself at liWty 
to brmg that subject agam under the consideration of the legislature ’ ^ 

^ AecounU and Papers (Colomes), 1846, xxvui, p 107. Cf, Grey, Cohmal Policy 
of Lord John BusseWs Admimstratton. 

^ Journals of the Legislative Assembly (Canada)^ March 24, 1846 
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No 15 IsrsTASCES OP Colonial Office Control of Colonial 
Fiscal Legislation 

The legislature of Jamaica, m 1843, enacted a tariff act ^ which was objected 
to by the Colonial Office on the grounds (1) that in certam cases it imposed 
discnmmating duties, and (2) that the duties generally levied under it were 
excessive. The Earl of Elgm, who was Governor at Kmgston from 1842 to 1846, 
wrote a long dispatch (June 23, 1843) to the Colonial Office, m explanation of 
the changes in the tariff To this dispatch Stanley replied, on August 31, 1843 ; 

Her Majesty’s government are still of opinion that the high rate of duty 
established by this act on the importation of salt beef and pork, is objec- 
tionable, masmuch as it is calculated to check the consumption of articles 
which are in general use amongst the labouring classes, and consequently 
to limit the trade and injure the dealers m those articles . Upon the 
whole, therefore, her Majesty’s government are of opmion that the present 
high duty should be reduced. But if the Assembly of Jamaica are unwillmg 
to consent to this reduction, it would be advisable that the duty should be 
imposed under a distmct act, which, when sent home for her Majesty’s 
decision, should be accompamed by a statement of the quantities of beef 
and pork imported into the colony under the proposed high duties, so as 
to enable her Majesty’s government to form an accurate judgement of the 
effect of them ^ 

In 1843 the Council of Mauritius passed an ordmance ® for altermg and amendmg 
the colonial laws imposmg duties on, or exemptmg from duties, goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported mto the island of Mauritius By the ordmance a preference 
was established for salt provisions from Madagascar Objection was takeli to 
the ordinance by the Board of Trade ‘ Under several of the reciprocity treaties,’ 
reads a minute of the Board of Trade, November 11, 1843, ‘ the like advantage 
might be claimed by other countries m respect of the like articles, the produce 
of such countnes, and demands for compensation might result. It appears to 
my lords that if the circumstances of the labourmg classes require the intro- 
duction of such commodities at the lowest rate, the exemption should be made 
genersd, and without reference to the place of origm or export ’ * 


No, 16. Canada Tardff Act of 1845 Aaiended at Instance 
OF Colonial Office 

The legislature of the province of Canada, sometimes descnbed as the United 
Provinces of Upper and Low'er Canada, m the session of 1845 passed an act ® 
imposing provincial duties of customs — an act to which much objection was 
taken by the Colonial Office Gladstone, who was Secretary of State for the 
Colomes m 1845-1846, embodied the objections to the Tariff Act of 1846 m a 
dispatch to Metcalfe, Governor-General of Canada, dated February 3, 1846 

^ Act No. 3517. 

“ Accounts and Papers (Colomal), 1846, xxvm, p 116 

® Ordmance No. 8 of 1843 

* Accounts and Papers (Colonial), 1846, xxvm, pp 155-157, 

* 8 & 9 Vict., c. 30 
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Gladstone urged that the measure involved two prmciples of great importance — 
the jfirst directly, and the second virtually The dispatch contmues : 

The first principle is the distinction between goods sea borne and goods 
otherwise imported On this subject I need simply lefer you to what I have 
stated m regard to the proposal to levy inland countervailing duties upon 
goods generally 

I also find that in place of the duty of five per cent , which has hitherto 
been payable upon leather and leather manufactures, imported mto Canada, 
duties nave been substituted which appear to range generally from ten 
per cent to twenty-five or thirty per cent, ad vaHoft&m In some cases a 
distinction is taken m favour of the sea borne article ; in others the applica- 
tion IS uniform 

Her Majesty’s government are not prepared to assent to the imposition 
on such British goods as are ordmarily sent to Canada from the Umted 
Kingdom or from a British possession, of a rate of duty substantially higher 
than those which are levied under previous provincial customs acts,^ although 
they take no objection to the substitution for duties ad valorem of such fixed 
amounts as may be considered on the average eqmvaient to these Your 
lordship vull consider this as their fixed decision, and will make it known 
accordingly that an amendment to the act to brmg it mto conformity with 
this decision is mdispensable 

Her Majesty’s government would very reluctantly consent to an increase 
of the duties on foreign goods, as they stood before the passmg of the act 
under consideration . It would need strong and special considerations 
to support these. Whatever mfluence or persuasion your lordship can exert 
you VTill employ for the purpose of recommending an adherence to the 
commercial prmciples of my predecessor, set forth m the circular dispatch 
of June 28, 1843, or at least of moderatmg the disposition to call for augmen- 
tation of differential duties upon foreign productions ^ 

In the next session of the legislature (1846) the Act of 1845 was amended m 
compliance vnth the dispatch from the Colonial Office of February 3, 1846 ^ 

No. 17. Discbtminating Duties in the Intebest of the 
St. Lawbence Route, and Discbiminating Duties in 
G sNBBAii IN Colonial Tabiffs 

An address to the Crown urgmg discnmmatmg duties m the mterest of the 
St Lawrence route to Upper and Lower Canada, as against the route via New 
York or Boston or Portland, was adopted by the legislature of the provmce of 
Canada in April 1846 To this address, Gladstone, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, replied in a dispatch (February 3, 1846) to Metcalfe, Governor-General • 
An impoitant question was brought in the above address under the notice 
of my predecessor [Stanley] with respect to the imposition of differential 
duties upon goods brought mto Canada otherwise than by sea. The purpose 
of such duties would avowedly be to offer a premium upon the traffic by 
way of the St. Lawrence, as compared with the traffic by way of New York 
and other ports of the United States. 

^ Every encouragement would be given to home manufacturers, and for this 
purpose the duty upon raw materials would be reduced to one per cent The one 
per cent duty was retamed merely for statistical purposes — W B, Bobmson, Inspector- 
General or Munster of Fmance, provmce of Canada, 1844-1845, m movmg second 
readmg of Tariff Bill of 1845. Gf. Mvrror of Parhament (Canada), February 18, 1845. 

® Journals of Legislative Assembly (Canada), March 26, 1846, p 31 

^ Cf Statutes of Canada, an Act to alter and amend the laws unposmg provmcial 
duties of customs, 9 Vict , c 1, schedules A and B, assented to May 18, 1846. 
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In respect to any proposal having this object, her Majesty’s government 
have to consider, in the first place, whether they shall adopt such a policy, 
make it their own, and introduce measures into the Imperial Parliament 
for the purpose of giving effect to it ; and m the second, if they are not 
inclined to such a course, whether they shall still leave it open to the 
provincial legislature to deal with the question as one of mtemal rathei 
than imperial concern 

After intimating that the Government — ^the Peel Administration of 1841-1846 — 
would not adopt the first course, Gladstone contmued . 

Their opinion is that both the St Lawrence and the route of the Umted 
States have their own commercial advantages. The imperial statutes 
already throw an additional weight, which I hold to be not inconsiderable, 
into the scale of the former route ; and I do not think it would either be 
advisable m a particular case, or benefit the commercial policy of the British 
legislature, that it should undertake further to affect the competition between 
them 

As a consequence of what I have already stated, you will readily infer 
that I cannot authorize your lordship to recommend the introduction of 
any measure of the kmd with the authority which you possess as the 
representative of her Majesty. 

But, on the other hand, I must give a different reply to the question 
whether you are to mtimate disapproval of such a measure if you should 
find it to be unequivocally demanded by the general sentiment of the 
commumty, and should it be presented to you for legislative sanction 

You are aware that it is a rule of impenal policy generally to reserve to 
Parhament the consideration of any question of differential or protective 
duty which may arise m the colonies Not refusmg to make due allowance 
for subsistmg irregularities of practice m this respect, I am desirous m 
prospective legislation to adhere to this maxim But I grant that it is more 
strictly apphcable to mantime commerce than to the case of a colony having 
direct and extended relations along a frontier of many hundred miles with a 
foreign country. Your lordship is, therefore, authonzed to view the question 
as one to be determined accordmg to the convictions of the people of Canada 
whatever they may be, when constitutionally brought before you in the 
form of a legislative measure 

In the precedmg part of this dispatch I have had occasion to state the 
principles upon which her Majesty’s government are prepared to act with 
respect to the imposition m Canada of inland or even of avowedly differential 
duties 

Your lordship is aware that the general maxim on which such duties are 
founded does not command the assent of her Majesty’s government They 
must be justified, if justified at all, upon the ground of special circumstances 
Among the special circumstances bearing upon their merits m the case of 
Canada the deliberate and well-ascertamed mclinations of the people must 
hold a prominent place 

And I must request your lordship carefully to avoid anticipating the 
advice which her Majesty’s government might hereafter tender to the 
Ckown upon the subject to which this dispatch refers, as it is their mtention 
to reserve an unfettered discretion in regard to it ^ 

^ JourmU of Legislative Assembly (Canada), March 24, 1846, pp 12-13 
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No. 18. Colonial iMPOur Duties on Supplies eor British 
Military Forces in Canada 

In the Tariff Act of Canada of 1845 ^ no provision was made for the exemption 
fiom import duties of supplies for British military forces in the province, although, 
at this time and for at least twenty years thereafter, the cost of maintaining 
military forces m British North American provmces w^as a charge on the taxpayers 
of the United Kingdom 

In a dispatch dated February 3, 1846, addressed to Metcalfe, the Governor- 
General, Gladstone called attention to the omission of an exemption clause in 
favour of the military forces of the Crown ‘ I could have wished,’ he wrote, 

‘ to find m this act the usual exemption from duty of supplies required for her 
Majesty’s forces Your lordship will endeavour to procure the adoption of such 
a provision.’ ^ 

An answer was made by the Legislative Assembly on June 18, 1846, to 
Gladstone’s remonstrance It was conceded that it was a prmciple usually 
observed that ‘ supplies reqmred for the use of her Majesty’s forces ought not 
to be enhanced in price by means of import duties placed upon them for the 
advantage of the provincial Treasury ’ ‘ But on the other hand,’ eontmued the 
answer of the Assembly, ‘as it has been found by experience that a direct 
exemption by an anticipation from customs duty has led to fraud, and threatens 
m certam cases to neutrahze the effect of laws which have been passed by the 
Provincial Assembly and Legislative Council, and have received the assent of 
the Crown, such exemption ought not to be eontmued.’ Drawbacks, mstead of 
exemption, were suggested by the Assembly, which m the last paragraph of its 
answer msisted that the rule as to relief of military supplies from the burden of 
import duties ‘ should not mconvemently mterfere with the general structure or 
operation of the law.’ ® 


III 

DOCUMENTS OF THE TRANSITION PERIOD, 1846-1854 

No 1 Colonial Office Intimation to Canada of Approach- 
ing Change in British Fiscal System — Gladstone's 
Dispatch of March 3, 1846 

As soon as it was reahzed in Canada that the corn laws were to be repealed 
and other changes m the direction of free trade were to be submitted by the 
Peel admimstration to Parliament at Westminster in the session of 1846, Lord 
Cathcart, who was admmistrator or Governor-General of Canada from November 
1843 to January 1847, urged on the Colonial Office the importance to Upper and 
Lower Canada of the existing preferences in the British tariff for wheat and flour, 
and also of the preferences for lumber from the Canadas ‘ Even if a relaxation 

^ 8 & 9 Vict , c. 3 

* Journals of Legislahve Assembly (Canada), March 26, 1846, p. 31 
® Journals of Legislative Assembly (Canada), June 18, 1846 p 64. 

1560.29 Jt f 
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of the system of protection to the colonies is to be adopted,’ wrote Catbcart, 
in a dispatch dated Montreal, January 28, 1846, ‘ it is of infinite consequence 
that it should not be sudden. The rum that such a proceeding would cause 
would be incalculable.’ 

Lord Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, who had held the office of Secretary 
of State for the Colomes m the Fed Administration of 1841-1846, resigned in 
December 1846, and was succeeded at the Colonial Office by Gladstone. On 
March 3, 1846, Gladstone wrote a reply to Cathcart’s dispatch of January 28. 
It read : 

The interests of Canada have occupied the place to which they are justly 
entitled m the deliberations of the House of Commons upon this important 
subject, and upon others that are alnn to it At the same time I need hardly 
pomt out to your lordship that there are matters m which considerations 
immediately connected with the supply of food for the people of this country, 
andwiththeemploymentof its population, must be paramount Bothmrespect 
to com and in respect to timber, her Majesty’s government have determined 
to propose and to use whatever influence they may possess for the purpose 
of carrying through Parhament the proposal that the alterations about to 
be made should be gradual, and among the motives which have led them 
to this determmation have been the behef that the delay would be acceptable 
and would also be advantageous to the people of Canada . 

Further, m regard to com, I have much satisfaction m reflectmg that if 
Canada will have to enter mto competition with the western States of America, 
and to engage m this nvalry when no longer covered with any protective 
duty, at least she will not be called upon to make the effort without some 
advantages on her side. Among them I reckon her hght taxation, and the 
assistance she has received from British credit and funds m the constmction 
and improvement of her internal communications , her more regular and 
steady course of trade with this country ; her Jow tariff, so favourable to 
importations, and on that account powerfully tending to encourage her 
reciprocal commerce outwards , some advantage m the point of proximity, 
as compared with the most westerly States of the Union, which are also 
her formidable nvals m cheapness of production ; and lastly, the means of 
carnage without trans-shipments by the St Lawrence, which cannot be 
had by way of the Ene Canal She will hkewise have this m her favour, 
that her com trade will have become a settled one, of some standmg, with 
all its arrangements made and m full operation, while any regular commerce 
m that article from the United States must be a new creation, and must 
go through the process attending its self -adjustment to circumstances yet 
untned 

And if it be true that New York offers some advantages as compared with 
Montreal, particularly m regard to the rate of msurance, on the other hand 
I consider that the slapping of British North Amenca has many advantages 
over that of the Unit^ States m the competition for freights, as it is con- 
structed at far less expense, and is, I must assume, navigated with equal 
vigor and equal economy 

It IS beyond doubt that Canada has felt a very mvigoratmg mfluence 
from the augmented facihty of access to the Bntish market, which she has 
enjoyed since the act of 1843, and that it perceptibly stimulated the extension 
of her agnculture. But the average prices of wheat durmg the years ’43, ’44, 
and ’45 have been only 60s, lOd , 51®. 3d , and 50® Id, respectively. Not 
presuming to anticipate the ruling pnces of gram after a perfect freedom of 
trade shall have been estabhshed, I venture to think they will not exhibit 
any reduction greatly below the rates I have just cited ; and I trust we 
may look forwam to reduction m cost of conveyance from the place of gtxiwth 
to Montreal. I cannot participate in the apprehensions of those who conceive 
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that the measures now under consideration will mvolve nun to the trade in 
Canadian com 

I now pass to timber I have much satisfaction m drawing your lordship’s 
attention to the fact that the colonial timber trade prospers under the opera- 
tion of those changes m the law which were enacted in 1842, and which had 
taken full effect before the end of 1843 The mcreased facihties of inland 
transit m this country, independently of the very good temporary demand in 
connexion with the construction of the railways that are to effect tins great 
improvement, promise a considerable and permanent extension of the 
market for foreign wood . . . The description of wood which is supphed 
by the Bntish iJorth Amenean colonies, the yellow pme, is not chiefly to 
be regarded as competmg with the wood of the Baltic, but rather as available 
for different though concurrent uses For example, the mcrease of Baltic 
timber, tendmg to encourage the construction of new buildings . . . gives 
use for Canadian lumber for msides. Her Majesty’s government proposes 
to retam a duty of 15s. per load upon foreign lumber, which I apprehend 
may be considered as on the average nearly covermg the difference between 
the freights from the Baltic and from Bnlash North America to the United 
Ejmgdom Not only are they free from apprehension that the proposed 
remission of 10s per load on foreign timber and 12s. on foreign deals, will 
cause a contraction of the trade from Bntish North Amenca, but they are 
sanguine that the trade will nevertheless contmue to extend itself 


No 2. Movements in Canada eoe the Retention of Prefer- 
ences IN British Tariffs on Canadian Grain and Flour 

The Board of Trade at Montreal, a commercial organization, on Febraary 25, 
1846, VI a memonal forwarded by Oathcart to the Colonial Office, asked for the 
admission of wheat from Canada free of the duty of one shilling a quarter which 
was imposed by the Act of 1846 on all importations of wheat mto the United 
Kmgdom. In the memonal, the Board of Trade recalled the Canada Com Act 
of 1843,^ under which wheat and flour from Canada, and also wheat from the 
Umted States provided it reached the United Kmgdom via Canada, were 
admitted mto the United Kmgdom at a fixed and uniform duty of one sbillmg 
a quarter, subject to the condition that the legislature of Canada enacted a law 
imposing a local duty of three shiUmgs a quarter on foreign wheat imported 
mto the provmce 

That as the proposed imperial law [the bill that Peel mtroduced mto 
the House of Commons at Westmmster on January 17, 1846] departs from 
the prmciple upon which the provmcial law above referred to was founded 
and neutrahzes the favour accorded to Canadian breadstuffs, your peti- 
tioners humbly hope that her Majesty’s government will be pleased to 
recommend the repeal of said provmcial act ; that by the alterations lately 
proposed m the imperial Parhament the protection on Canadian wheat and 
flour will be so much dimmished that they cannot compete with the United 
States ; that a protection of even one shilhng a quarter, small as it may 
appear, wiU aid in securmg to Canada a share of north-west American trade, 
to the encouragement of Bntish shippmg, that unless some protection 
be given to produce imported by way of the St Lawrence, the public works, 
constructed at a vast expense, and for the completion of which a loan was 
raised m England, guaranteed by her Majesty’s government, mstead of 
bemg a source of revenue, will become a charge to the provmce Wherefore 
your petitioners humbly pray that so much of the Impenal Act (5 & 6 Vict , 

^ 5 & 6 Vict , c 49 
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c. 49) as imposes a duty of two shillings per barrel on foreign flour imported 
into Canada be repealed, and that gram, flour, and meal from Canada, of 
whatever ongm, be allowed to be imported mto the United Kingdom 
duty free. 

Gladstone, wntmg from the Colonial Office m Apnl 1846, rephed to the 
memonal from the Montreal Board of Trade, m a dispatch addressed to Cathcart. 
He recalled a dispatch he had written to Cathcart on March 3, 1846, in which he 
had explained the free trade pohcy of the Peel Government, and had, moreover, 
sought to show that the new pohcy would work no harm to the gram and lumber 
export trade of Canada, and contmued 

But as it is necessary I should return a distmct answer to the memonal 
which IS now before me, I have to mstruct your lordship to acquamt the 
memonahsts that if Parliament shall adopt the changes m the com laws of 
this country which have been submitted to their dehberation, her Majesty’s 
government will regard the local duty of three shillings on com as an 
exclusively provmcial question ; and if the legislature of Canada shall thmk 
it expedient to pass an act for the repeal of that duty, her Majesty will not 
be advised to disallow that act You will state to the memonahsts that, 
accordmg to the view of her Majesty’s government, any proposal to alter 
the impenal duty on flour import^ mto Canada should follow and be 
dependent on, but should not precede, the abrogation of the three shiUmg 
duty on wheat , that with respect to their apphcation for the free introduction 
mto this country of gram, flour, and meal, of whatever ongm, her Majesty’s 
government regret that they do not thmk it entirely compatible with the 
spint of the commercial treaties between this country and other powers to 
revive the system which once prevailed of allowmg the mtroduotion of goods 
from colonies at colonial duties with reference not to their ongm but solely 
to their place of export ^ 

An address to the Crown, urgmg a contmuance of a tanff preference for Canadian 
wheat and flour at ports m the United Ehngdom was adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada on March 26, 1846. The address was proposed by the 
Inspector-General or Fmance Minister, W. Cayley, who twelve years later, m 
1868, earned through the House of Assembly the first avowedly protectionist 
tanff enacted by any Bntish colomal legislature after free trade had been adopted 
m 1846 as the fiscal pohcy of the Umted Kmgdom ^ 

The answer to the address of March 26 was transmitted to Cathcart, who served 
as Admmistrator, or as Governor-General, from the death of Metcalfe, m Novem- 
ber 1845 to the arnval at Montreal, m December 1847, of Blgm. It was written 
by Gladstone,^ and dated Apnl 18, 1846 It reads : 

I have received the Queen’s commands to mstmet your lordship to convey 
to the House of Assembly the assurance of her Majesty’s gracious desire and 
mtention to pay every regard to the commercial mterests of Canada, even 
m the consideration of measures which must be regarded as mamly and 
properly appertammg to the mtemal condition of this country, which may 
be compatible with justice to other classes of her subjects. . , . 

As respects the question immediately affected by the address, her Majesty’s 

^ Colomal Office Papers Apnl 1, 1846. 

* Cf. Journals of Legislative Assembly (Canada), March 26, 1846 , Globe (Toronto), 
Apnl 7, 1846 

® * Mr. Gladstone composed an argumentative despatch on the commercial relations 
between Canada and the Mother Country, endeavouring to wean the Canadian 
Assembly from its economic delusions It was, m effect, little better than if written 
in water ’ Morley, JUfe of Gladstone, i, p 359, 
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government are of opmion that the reduction of the duty on Canadian wheat 
from one shilling to one penny would fail to have the effect which the 
Assembly have, it is probable, anticipated and desired Use and convention 
rather than any abstract prmciple, have estabhshed the rule that in the 
customs law of this country one slullmg per quarter shall be regarded as 
the standard of a nommal or register duty upon com. To reduce the charge 
upon foreign gram to a rate correspondmg with this description, her IVlajesfy’s 
government stand pledged to Parhament , and if her Majesty’s govern- 
ment were to concede the request which is preferred, the effect wouldnot be 
the estabhshment of a mmute preference amounting to lid per quarter in 
favour of Canadian gram as agamst the foreign article, but it would without 
doubt be this — ^that the same reduction would be apphed by Parhament to 
foreign gram also, and an entire equahty between the two would thus bo 
mamtamed For this reason, her Majesty’s government are of opmion that 
it would not be expedient to propose to Parhament the alteration which it 
is the object of the address to recommend ^ 

Quite a senes of addresses to the Crown was adopted by the Legislative Assembly, 
of Canada m 1846 and 1847, all or nearly all of them urgmg free admission mto 
the United Kmgdom of exports from Canada Earl Grey succeeded Gladstone 
at the Colonial Office m July 1846 when the Peel Admmistration of 1841-1846 
was succeeded by the Russell Admmistration of 1846-1851. 

Grey, on October 13, 1847, rephed to an address of the Legislative Assembly, 
adopted m the session of 1847, askmg the removal of all duties on Canadian 
produce. In a dispatch to Elgm the Colonial Secretary renunded the Gkivemor- 
General that butter, cheese, and clover seeds were at that time about the only 
imports from Canada on which any duties were imposed. These duties were 
moderate, he added, and all of them were imposed exclusively for revenue 
purposes Grey contmued : 

It IS matenal to observe also that as Enghsh manufactures are liable to 
revenue duties m Canada of an amount equal to the duties paid on similar 
articles imported mto the provmce from foreign countries, the entire abolition 
of duties on the importation of Canadian produce mto the United Bjngdom 
would, if acceded to on the ground urged by the Assembly, reqmre the 
necessary repeal of all Canadian duties levied on Enghsh produce — a measure 
which would, I apprehend, occasion serious moonvemence to the provincial 
treasury, unless the deficiency ansmg therefrom were met by some other 
mode of taxation ^ 


No. 3. Mano'esto of Febe Teadees of Montebal, 
Maech 1846 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs m the Peel 
Administration of 1841-1846, told Delane, editor of The Times, on December 3, 
1845, that the com laws were to be repealed. The news was pubhshed (as Aberdeen 
had desired) m The Times of December 4^ 1845 ® Peel’s speech in the House of 
Commons, annotmcmg the pohcy of the Government, was made on January 17 ; 
and before the end of February 1846 newspapers m Montreal and Toronto were 

^ Journals of Legislative Assembly (Canada), May 12, 1846, p 229 

* Journals of Legislative Assembly (Canada), March 16, 1848, p. 43. 

® Of. Jolm I^ox Laughton, Merriovrs of the Life and Correspondence of Henry Reeve ^ 
i, p. 75 ; QreviUe Memoirs, Part II, pp. 311-315 ; Parker, Sir Robert Peel, m, p. 324 . 
Stanmore, Memovr of Sidney Herbert, Lord Herbert of Lea, i. pp 49-60 
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m possession of London newspapers contaimng full reports of the speech. In 
March 1846, long before it was known m Canada that the Enabling Act was to 
be passed at Westminster, free traders in Montreal, under the leadership of 
John Young, organized a free trade association, and issued a manifesto to the 
people of Upper and Lower Canada. 

It was urged m this address that under the new conditions the property of 
Canada could be retained only by its trade bemg rendered free, 

allowmg mdustry and capital to seek out their natural distnbution and 
employment. But apprehensive at the same time that our legislature is 
not yet prepared to give ejQPect by law to these hberal views, we have deemed 
it prudent and expement to form ourselves mto an association for the purpose 
of collecting mto one body all who agree m opmion with us. Umted on the 
basis of free trade, we shall respectfully but tonly demand m the first place 
the removal of aU imperial acts imposmg discrimmatoiy duties or regulatmg 
duties ; m the second place the repeal of aU duties, impenal and local, levied on 
Amencan wheat, provisions or com of any kmd whatsoever ; and lastly, we 
pledge ourselves to resist by every lawful means the future enactment of 
any protective, prohibitive, or merely regulatory duties whatever — behevmg 
such to be detrimental to the general intereste of society and at variance 
with sound pohcy We further avow that we entertam the opmion that 
duties should be levied solely for the purpose of creatmg revenue to provide 
for the necessities of the government and the extension of mtemal improve- 
ments, and that for these objects such articles only should be selected for duty 
as will afford it, without restricting or fettermg the general commerce or 
the carrymg trade, or the agncultural mdustry of the country ^ 


No. 4. OVBETTTEES EEOM DOWNING StEEET TO WASHINGTON 
EOE RbCIPEOCITY IN TeALB BETWEEN ThE UnITEB StATES 
AND THE BeITISH NoKTH AmEEICAN PROVINCES 

A second address to the Crown was adopted by the Legislative Assembly 
of Canada on May 12, 1846 It was urged m this address that the Impenal 
Government endeavour to secure a reciprocity agreement between the Bntish 
North Amencan provinces and the Umted States ; also that Canadian produce 
be admitted duty free at ports of the United Kmgdom ‘ The expense of trans- 
portation,’ reads a paragraph m that part of the address that prayed the repeal 
of all duties on Canadian produce, ‘ is m itself aU the protection that our feUow 
subjects in the United Kingdom can reasonably expect as respects the imports 
of a colony situated at such a distance from the mother country and with the 
ports closed to commerce for so large a portion of the year.® 

We would further remmd your Majesty [reads the paragraph m which 
reciprocity with the United States was urged by the Legislative Assembly] 
that while, in compliance with the recommendations of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, we have passed a law repealing all duty on Amencan produce commg 
through our country for exportation, no similar advantage is accorded by 
the Amencan Government to the people of tins provmce, but that duties 
amounting m most cases to prohibition are ngorously mamtamed by that 
government on every article of ours entering their ports. The disadvantage 

^ Globe (Toronto), Apnl 7, 1846 

» Navigation on the St. Lawrence opens about April 25. Vessels seldom leave 
Montreal or Quebec at a later date than December 15. 
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we must labour under m this respect is so apparent that we must r^pect- 
fully request your IVIajesty will be pleased to cause the necessary steps to be 
taken for opening a negotiation with the Government of the Umt^ States 
for the admission of our products mto their ports on the same terms that 
theirs are admitted mto those of Great Britain and this colony. 

In answer to this address Gladstone wrote Cathcart from the Colonial Office 
on June 3, 1846 He mtimated as regards the free admission of Canadian products 
that the Government could not recede from the position explamed m his dispatch 
of Apnl 18, 1846, and contmued : 

With respect to that portion of the address which prays her Majesty to 
invite the Government to establish an equably of trade between the dommion 
of the Repubhc and the British North Amencan colonies, I am commanded 
to mstruct your lordship to assure the Assembly that her Majesty will 
readily cause directions to be given to her minister at Washmgton to avail 
himself of the earliest suitable opportuniiy to press this important subject 
on the notice of that government ; and it will afford her Majesty the most 
smcere satisfaction if any communication which may hereafter be held foi 
this purpose shall have the effect which is desired by her faithful Commons 
of Canada 

Her Majesty’s government have, as may be known to the Assembly, on 
several occasions endeavoured to make arrangements with foreign powers 
for the mutual relaxation of tanffs, and similar attempts have taken place 
among foreign powers one with another, but almost umformly with ill 
success Whatever arguments may be used to show the great mcrease of 
benefits that would accrue on both sides if the United State could have 
been mduced to act simultaneously for the purpose, expenence has suffi- 
ciently shown the difficulty of effectmg these combmed operations upon 
matters which are properly of domestic concern, and has suggested the 
wisdom of seourmg the mcomplete advantage which depends upon our own 
free agency alone, rather than foregomg it m the vam endeavour to reahze 
benefits larger mdeed but not withm our reach. 

Should the government of the United States continue to mamtam the 
scale of import duties now in force upon its frontier, her Majesty’s govern- 
ment would view with regret a pohcy injurious to Canada, but they will 
refiectwithsatisf action on the prevalence of laws more favourable to commerce 
on the Canadian side, and will anticipate from those laws both a direct 
benefit to the people and trade of the province, and the further advantage 
which a consistent example given by this country, and by its colonies, will, 
as they believe, not fail to realize m disposing foreign states towards the 
removal of restrictions on trade ^ 

Aberdeen, in a dispatch dated June 18, 1846, mstructed Sir Richard Paken- 
ham, British Mmister at Washmgton (1843-1847), to mvite the Government 
there to ‘ the consideration of the question of establishing an equality of trade 
between the United States and the British North American colonies ’ In June 
1846, on the downfall of the Peel Admmistration, Palmerston succeeded Aberdeen 
at the Foreign Office ; and in December of that year Palmerston sent to Pakenham 
another dispatch with respect to the overtures for reciprocity A paragraph m 
this dispatch reads . 

To this important subject her Majesty’s government earnestly request 
the attention of the government of the United States It seems to her 
Majesty’s government that the measure of relaxation desired by Canada on 
its own account would be almost, if not quite, as advantageous to the 
United States as establishmg a free and unrestricted commercial mtercourse 

^ Journals of Legtslahve Assembly (Canada), June 18, 1847, pp 52-63 
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between the two countries, and thereby ajBfordmg a much more extended 
demand for the produce of the United States than the Canadas, m their 
present restricted power of mutual exchange, are enabled to sustain With- 
out entering mto unnecessary details, her Majesty’s government would 
submit that the mutual benefits to be derived from the relaxed commercial 
intercourse between a country of such vast dimensions as Canada, lying on 
their extended frontiers, are so obvious, and he so completely on the surface, 
that they scarcely fail to strike everyone who duly reflects upon the subject 
Pakenham, m a dispatch to Palmerston, dated Washmgton, May 13, 1847, 
informed the Foreign Secretary of the action he had taken on his mstructions, 
and of the position m which the movement at Washmgton for reciprocity stood 
m May 1847. The Washington dispatch was commimicated to the Colonial 
Office, and made the subject of the followmg dispatch, June 22, 1847, by Grey, 
Colonial Secretary, to Elgm, Governor-General of Canada : 

In pursuance of the mtention communicated to your predecessor [Cathcart] 
on August 1, 1846, her Majesty’s government directed her Majesty’s minister 
at Washington to submit a proposal to the government of the United States 
for the estabUshment of an equality of trade between that country and 
Canada I regret to state that the measures which have been adopted by 
her Majesty’s representative at Washmgton have not hitherto been attended 
with success, owmg to circumstances over which the British mmister could 
have no control But no op]^rtunity will be lost of brmgmg the subject 
under the renewed consideration of the government of the United States, 
with a view of meetmg the wishes of the House of Assembly of Canada ^ 

In the session of the legislature of Canada of 1851 an address to the Crown was 
adopted by the Assembly (May 28, 1851) recalling Pakenham’s efforts of 1846- 
1847 to secure a reciprocity agreement with the Umted States ; callmg attention 
to the fact that up to that time nothmg had been achieved at Washington — 
that the Government of the United States had shown no mclmation to accede 
to the request of the Bntish Government — and praymg the Queen to recommend 
retaliatory legislation by Parhament at Westmmster 

This House [reads the paragraph m the address which urged retaliatory 
legislation — ^the penalizmg of imports from the United States at ports m 
the United Kingdom] does not seek for the adoption of any measure the 
effect of which would be to enhance the cost of the productions of Canada 
at the cost of the consumer m Great Britam ; neither does this House ask 
for protection Its only aim is to be placed on an equal footmg with the 
producer in the United States, and this can only be effected by extending 
the navigation act to the followmg productions of the province : grem and 
foodstuffs, vegetables, fruits, seeds, animals, hides, bone, cheese, tallow, 
horns, salted and fresh meats, ores of all hands, which will make it the 
interest of both the Umted States and of all other nations to remove any 
duty at present imposed by them on these articles 
In particular the Queen was petitioned to ‘ recommend to the Imperial ParHa- 
ment to enact that a like duty may be henceforth imposed on the productions 
(herebefore enumerated) of all nations when imported mto Great Bntam as such 
foreign nation may impose on the importation of similar productions of Great 
Bntam and her dependencies.’ ^ 

^ Jourmla of Legishhve AmrMy (Canada), July 21, 1847, pp 173-175. 

* JourmU of LegtsJattve Assembly (Canada), May 28 ,1861, pp. 33-34. 
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No 5 Enabling Act ob 1846 

Whereas, by an act passed in the session of Parliament holden in the eighth 
and ninth years of the reign of her present Majesty, intituled an act to regulate 
the trade of the British possessions abroad, certam duties of customs set forth 
in a certain table in the said act contained are imposed upon the importation 
mto any of the British possessions in America, or unto the Island of Mauritius, 
of the several articles therem mentioned, not being the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of the British possessions therein 
enumerated, and a certain duty of ten pounds for every one hundred pounds 
of the value thereof is imposed upon the importation theremto of certain sugars 
refined in bond in the United Kingdom ; And whereas, by the said act it is enacted 
that all laws, by-laws, usages or customs which shall be in practice, or endeavoured 
or pretended to be in force or practice, in any of the British possessions m America 
which are in any wise repugnant to the said act, or to any act of Parliament made 
or to be made in the Umted Kingdom, so far as such act shall relate to and 
mention the said possessions, are and shall be null and void to all intents and 
purposes whatsoever ; And whereas it is expedient to enable the legislatures or 
other proper legislative authorities in the said British possessions with the assent 
of her Majesty m council to reduce or repeal all or any of such duties of customs 
as aforesaid, so far as the same may be m force in such possessions respectively ; 
Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice of the lords, spiritual and temporal, and commons, m this present Parlia- 
ment a^embled, and by the authority of the same, that if and when the legislature 
or other proper legislative authority of any of the said British possessions m 
America, or the Mauritius, make or pass any act or ordinance, acts or ordinances, 
reducing or repealmg all or any part of the said duties of customs so imposed as 
aforesaid by the said recited act upon any articles imported mto such possession, 
and if her Majesty, by and with the advice of the Pnvy Council, assent to such 
act or ordinance, acts or ordmances, such duties of customs, shall, upon the 
proclamation of such assent in the colony, or at any time thereafter which may 
be fixed by such act or ordinance, be reduced or repealed m such possession as 
if such reduction or repeal had been effected by an act or acts of the imperial 
legislature, anythmg in any act to the contrary thereof notwithstandmg. 

And be it enacted, that all such acts and ordmances shall be laid before 
both houses of Parliament by one of her Majesty’s prmcipal Secretaries of State, 
withm thirty days after her Majesty shall have assented thereunto, if Parliament 
be then sittmg, or if not, then withm thirty days after the next meeting of 
Parliament ^ 

^ 9 and 10 Vict., o, 94 An act to enable the legislatures of certam British posses- 
sions to reduce or repeal certain duties of customs The measure received the Eoyal 
Assent on August 28, 1846 
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No. 6. Gbbat Britain’s Free Trade Policy and its Dangers 
TO THE Tie with the Colonies. A Petition to the Queen 
IN 1848 FROM the Montreal Board op Trade 

The Montreal Board of Trade on December 14, 1848, addressed a petition to 
the Queen in which stress was laid on the danger to the tie between Canada and 
the United Eangdom resulting from the new fiscal policy It was hinted, more- 
over, that the new policy of Great Bntain imght result in the absorption of 
Canada by the United States ^ The petition set forth : 

(1) That the abandonment by the mother country of her protective policy 
is producmg important changes in the commercial relations of this colony, 
wmch, unless regulated or counteracted by wise legislation, may lead m the 
end to consequences which every loyal subject would deplore 

(2) That the most prominent of the changes referred to is a growing 
commercial intercourse with the United States, givmg nse to an opinion, 
which IS daily gaining ground on both sides of the boundary line, that the 
interests of the two countries, under the changed policy of the imperial 
government, are germane to each other, and under that system must sooner 
or later be politically interwoven 

It was further represented : 

(1) That the result of a total cessation of the differential duty on grain 
in England will be to make New York the port of shipment for the great 
bulk of the produce of Canada, m consequence of the greater cheapness of 
forwarding it to the markets of England by way of the United States than 
by the former route of the St Lawrence 

(2) That the port which is found to be the most eligible for the exports 
will also be found to be the best suited for the imports of a country,*' for one 
reason among many others in this case, that the inward freight cheapens 
the outward freight, and vice versa, Aocordmgly, New York must inevitably 
become the port of import for Canada, to the serious injury of the trade of 
the St. Lawrence 

The development of these conditions, it was affirmed, would ‘create and 
cement ties of beneficial mterest between Canada and the United States, and 
proportionately weaken the attachment which the colony entertams for the 
mother country ’ The address contmued : 

Your petitioners are indeed aware that it has been asserted by a class of 
political economists that the colonies are a source of pecuniary loss to 
England, and that she might profitably abandon them altogether But your 
petitioners have too much confidence in the wisdom of your Majesty’s 
government to suppose that such sentiments are shared in by them, or that 
even were the proposition to be true, they would draw the same precipitate 
conclusion from it In nations there are interests mfinitely transcendmg 
those of mere pecuniary gam , and your petitioners would regard the 
mtegnty of the Bntish dommions, the preservation of Britam’s political power 
and influence, as cheaply purchased by any pecuniary loss the colonies naight 
occasion her. 

It is with this belief and with the desire to avert the dismemberment of 
the Empire, so far at least as Canada is concerned, that your petitioners 

^ The petition was not adopted unanimously by the Board. There was m fact 
a counter petition, signed by thirteen members of the Board The first signature to 
the counter petition was that of John Young, who for many years after the fiscal 
revolution in Great Bntain of 1846-1849 was the most promment and active advocate 
of free trade in Eastern Canada 
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at tlus time approach your Majesty They do not seek the restoration of 
the old system of protection. On the contrary, they have no objection to 
the utmost freedom of trade, compatible with the safety of the ties subsisting 
between this country and the mother country But having respectfully 
shown how that conneiaon must be endangered when the measures of Sir 
Eobert Peel take full effect, they will briefly point out those remedial 
measures which m their opinion would avert the evil and contmue to attach 
this province to England by chams of interest as well as of affection and 
duty. 

The measures to be embodied m legislation by Parliament at Westminster 
were (1) the repeal of the navigation laws, as they related to Canada, and the 
throwing open of the navigation of the St Lawrence,^ and (2) the enactment of 
a moderate fixed duty, say not less than five shillmgs a quarter, on foreign wheat 
imported mto the United Kingdom, colonial wheat to be admitted free The 
petition contmued : 

In the event of this suggestion being approved by your Majesty’s govern- 
ment your petitioners would strongly urge that, if not inconsistent with 
existing treaties, the exemption from duty of Canadian produce should be 
extended to all breadstuffs from a Canadian port, whether of Canadian or 
foreign origm — the effect of which would be to pour the whole trade of 
Upper Canada, and a vast portion of that of the western States, through 
the river St. Lawrence, adding immensely to the revenue arismg from the 
public works of the province, and giving a powerful impulse to the prospenty 
of British North America. Indeed, it is the opmion of your petitioners that 
the increase of revenue arising from the canals, under the system proposed, 
would be such as would admit of our legislature matenally reducmg, if not 
entirely repealmg, the import duties on British manufactures imported into 
the provmces 

It would be no violation of the new fiscal prmciples of the English GJovem- 
ment, masmuch as such a duty as that prayed for would be simply a tax 
for revenue ; and your petitioners see no reason why gram should not be 
moderately taxed as well as any other commodity Your petitioners are 
of opinion, from practical observation, that such a duty would not come out 
of the pocket of the consumer, but out of that of the producer ; that it 
would not, in the general course of thmgs, add to the price of breadstuffs 
in England, but would reduce the price of breadstuffs m the markets of 
foreign countries Such a moderate fixed duty on foreign gram would 
increase the revenues of the country on the average by about a milhon 
sterlmg ; which, as it would not come out of the pocket of the consumer, 
would be a great national gam, combmmg a most seasonable relief to the 
country m its present financial position, with other advantages of perhaps 
even paramount consideration A duty of this kmd m favour of Canada 
would preserve the trade of the St. Lawrence, add to the revenue denvame 
from the provincial canals, diffuse universal satisfaction throughout the 
colony, and what, m the opmion of your petitioners is all important, woifid 
contmue to attach Canada to the mother country, thus perpetuatmg the 
present connexion and preservmg inviolate the Bntish dommions * 

^ Vessels of the United States were accorded no regular and recognized use of the 
St. Lawrence as an outlet from the Great Lakes to the sea, until the negotiation of 
the Elj^-Marcy Treaty in 1854 

* Correspondence between the Governor-General of Canada and the Secretary of 
State for the Colomal Department, upon the operation of the navigation laws, 1849, 
pp. 4-9 
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No. 7. Address of the AsiSJExation Association of Montread 

OF 1849 

The reversal of the ancient policy of Great Britain, whereby she withdraws 
from the colonies their wonted protection in her market, has produced the 
most disastrous effects upon Canada. In surveying the actual condition of 
the country, what but rum or rapid decay meets the eye ’ Our provincial 
government and civic corporations embarrassed, our banking and other 
securities greatly depreciated, our mercantile and agricultural mterests 
alike unprosperous, real estate scarcely saleable upon any terms, our 
unnvalled nvers, lakes, and canals almost unused ; whilst commerce 
abandons our shores, the circulatmg capital amassed under a more favourable 
system is dissipated, with none from any quarter to replace it 

Thus without available capital, unable to effect a loan with foreign states, 
or with the mother country, although offenng security greatly superior to 
that which readily obtams money both for the United States and Great 
Britain, when other than the colonials are the applicants — crippled, therefore, 
in the full career of private and pubhc enterprise, this possession of the 
Bntish Crown, our country stands before the world in huimliating contrast 
with its immediate neighbours, exhibiting every symptom of a nation fast 
smkmg to decay. 

Among the statesmen of the mother country, among the sagacious 
observers of the neighbourmg Republic, m Canada, and m aU Bntish North 
America, amongst all classes, there is a strong pervadmg conviction that a 
political revolution m this country is at hand Such forebodings cannot 
really be dispelled ; and they have, moreover, a tendency to realize the 
events to which they pomt In the meantime, serious mjury results to 
Canada from the effect of this anticipation upon the more desirable classes 
of settlers, who naturally prefer a country under fixed and permanent forms 
of government to one m a state of transition 

Havmg adverted to some of the causes of our present evils, we would 
consider how far the remedies ordmanly proposed possess sound and rational 
inducements to justify their adoption 

Six of the proposed remedies were then discussed These were (1) the removal 
of protection in the markets of the United Kingdom , (2) the protection of home 
manufactures , (3) a federal union of the Bntish North American provinces ; 
(4) the independence of the Bntish North American provinces as a federal 
republic ; (6) reciprocal free trade with the United States as respects the products 
of the farm, the forest, and the mine ; and (6) annexation to the United States. 

The first five of these proposed remedies were disanissed as schemes which 
could not then be reahzed, or which failed of applicability to the crisis at this 
time conjErontmg Upper and Lower Canada Emphasis was laid on the sixth of 
the proposed remedies 

Of all the remedies that have been suggested for the acknowledged and 
insufferable ills with which our country is afflicted [continued the address, 
which was sent out broadcast from the office of the Annexation Association 
in Montreal on December 7, 1849],^ there remains but one to be considered. 
It propounds a sweeping and important change in our political and social 
condition, involving considerations which demand our most serious con- 
sideration. This remedy consists of a friendly and peaceful separation ficom 
the British connexion, and a union upon equitable terms with the great 
North American confederacy of sovereign States. 

^ Cf. Weir, Sixty Years %n Canada, p 5 
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We would premise that towaids Great Britain we entertain none other 
than sentiments of kmdness and respect. Without her consent we consider 
that separation is neither practicable nor desirable. But the colonial pohcy 
of the parent state, the avowals of her leadmg statesmen, the public sentiment 
of the Empire, present unmistakable and sigmficant indications of the 
appreciation of colonial connexion That it is the resolve of England to 
invest us with the attributes, and compel us to assume the burdens of 
independence is no longer problematical The threatened withdrawal of 
her troops from other colonies — ^the contmuation of her military protection 
to ourselves on condition that we shall defray the attendant expenditure — 
betokens intentions towards our country agamst which it is weakness m us 
not to provide An overrulmg conviction then of its necessity, and a high 
sense of the duty we owe our country, a duty we can neither disregard nor 
postpone, impel us to entertam the idea of separation; and whatever 
negotiations may eventuate with Great Bntam, a grateful liberality on the 
part of Canada should mark every proceedmg. 

The proposed union would render Canada a field for American capital, 
into which it would enter as freely for the prosecution of pubhc works and 
private enterprises as into any of the present States It would equahze 
the value of real estate upon both sides of the boundary, thereby probably 
doublmg at once the entire present value of property m Canada, whilst, by 
givmg stability to our institutions and mtroducmg prosperity, it would 
raise our pubhc, corporate, and private credit. It would increase our credit 
both with the United States and foreign countries, and would not necessarily 
dimmish to any great extent our mtercourse with Great Bntam, mto which 
our products woidd, for the most part, enter on the same terms as at present. 
It would render our rivers and canals the highway for the immigration mto 
and exports from the west, to the incalculable benefit of our country It 
would also introduce manufactures into Canada as rapidly as they have 
been introduced mto the northern states , and to Lower Canada especially, 
wi[ere water power and labour are cheap, it would attract manufacturmg 
capital, enhance the value of property and agricultural produce, and give 
remunerative employment to what is at present a comparatively non- 
producmg population. Nor would the Umted States merely furmsh capital 
for our manufactures. They would also supply for them the most extensive 
market m the world, without the intervention of a customs house ofiScer. 

The simple and economical State government, m which direct responsi- 
bihty to the people is a distmgmshmg feature, would be substituted for a 
system at once cumbrous and expensive 

In place of war and alarms of war with a neighbour, there would be peace 
and amity between this country and the United States Disagreement 
between the Umted States and her chief, if not only, rival among nations 
would not make the soil of Canada the sangumary arena for their disputes 
as under our existmg relations must necessarily be the case That such is 
the unenviable condition of our state of dependence upon Great Bntam is 
known to the whole world ; and how far it may conduce to keep prudent 
capitalists from makmg m vestments m the country, or wealthy settlers from 
seeking a foredoomed battlefield for the home of themselves and their 
children, it needs no reasoning on our pait to elucidate. 

Bellow colonists, we have thus laid before you views and convictions on 
a momentous question, mvolving a change which, though contemplated by 
many of us with varied feelmgs and emotions, we all believe to be inevitable, 
and one which it is our duty to provide for and lawfully to promote ^ 

^ Alim and Jones, AnnexatioTi, Preferenvtial Trade and Reci^ocity, pp. 106-114 
Wen, op, cit , pp 60-79 
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In recounting the history of the address prior to its wide publication on 
December 7, 1846, Messrs Allm and Jones wrote : 

A committee of six prudent annexationists undertook the task of securing 
signatures to the document Their efforts met with immediate success, for 
in five hours 325 names were obtamed, almost without solicitation Withm 
ten days somewhat over one thousand signatures were secured, without 
much labour on the part of the canvassers.^ But the personnel of the signers 
was even more signmeant than the number of signatures On the list were 
to be found many of the leaders in the political and financial life of the city* 
A stronger and more influential body of men could scarcely have been 
recruited The banking and the larger industrial and commercial interests 
were especially well represented. Although the great majority of the signers 
were Conservatives m their political affiliations, the names of a few prominent 
reformers were mcluded m the hst ^ 

At the time of the annexation movement Elgin wrote to Russell • 

The disaffection now existmg in Canada, whatever be the forms with 
which It may clothe itself, is due mamly to commercial causes I do not say 
that there is no discontent on political grounds. Powerful mdividuals and 
even classes of men are, I am well aware, dissatisfied with the conduct of 
affairs But I make bold to affirm that so general is the behef that, under 
the present circumstances of our commercial condition, the colonists pay 
a heavy pecumary fine for their fidelity to Great Britain, that nothing but 
the existence to an unwonted degree of pohtical contentment among the 
masses has prevented the cry for annexation from spreading, like wildfire, 
through the provmce This, as your lordship will perceive is a new feature 
m Canadian politics The plea of self-interest, the most powerful weapon 
perhaps, which the fnends of British connexion have wielded in times past, 
has not only been wrested from my hands, but transferred since 1846 to 
those of the adversary ® 

IV 

DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATING THE SPIRIT AND PURPOSE 
OP THE COLONIAL OFFICE PROPAGANDA FOR 
COLONIAL TARIFFS IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
PRINCIPLES OF FREE TRADE, 1846-1895 

No 1. Geby’s ExposmoN of the New Fiscal Policy of the 
United Kingdom to Elgin, on his Appointmbnt as 
Govbenor-Genekal op Canada 

Eloin (James, Earl of Elgm and Kincardine) received his instructions on his 
appointment as (^vemor-General of Canada on October 1, 1846 He assumed 
the government on January 30, 1847. On December 1, 1846, Grey, Colonial 
Secretary, addressed to Elgin a long dispatch m regard to the fiscal policy of the 
United Kingdom and the colonies 

Your lordship is about to assume the government of British North 
America at a time when a change of policy is m progress which is of no 
ordinary importance to the mterests of every part of the British Empire, 

^ The list of signatures to the address, prmted m Weir’s Sixty Years tn Canada^ 
extends to sixteen pages (63-79) and contains 991 names. At pages 50 and 51 in 
Sixty Tears m Canada^ there is a list of the officers of the association. 

® Aliin and Jones, op cfit , pp 114^115. 

® Walrond, Letters and Journals of Earl of Elgin, pp 103-104 
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and perhaps of none more than of that large portion of the Queen’s domi- 
nions m which her Majesty has been pleased to select you as her represen- 
tative 

I need scarcely say that I refer to those commercial changes which in the 
last session of Parhament, after long and ansaous deliberation, received the 
sanction of Parhament, By the acts then passed it has been provided that 
with respect to some of the chief articles of national consumption there 
should be a considerable immediate reduction, and an eventual abolition 
of those duties upon imports from foreign countries . . 

This is not an occasion upon which I could, with propriety, enter into any 
discussion of the grounds upon which this change of pohcy has been adopted , 
but without domg so I may express my firm conviction that eventually the 
welfare of the colonies, even more than that of the mother country, will be 
promoted by the abandonment of a system of artificial restrictions upon 
trade 

Looking to the great natural advantages possessed by the British colonies, , 
and especially by the five provinces of North America, I cannot doubt that 
adopting a policy of which the object is to render industry productive by 
leaving it to follow its natural channels of employment, and by affordmg 
every possible facility for commerce, must lead to their rapid advancement 
in wealth and prosperity But with a view to these results, it is of the utmost 
importance that the provincial legislatures should strenuously co-operate 
with the Impenal Parliament. So far as the repeal of the differential duties 
hitherto imposed upon imports into the colonies from foreign countries for 
the purpose of favourmg the British producer, I can have no doubt that the 
colonial legislatures will gladly avail themselves of the power conferred upon 
them ^ by at once puttmg an end to these duties Indeed, so obvious does 
it appear, that tins measure ought to be the consequence of repealmg 
differential duties imposed by this country to favour the importation of 
colonial produce, that Parhament, instead of enabling the colonial legisla- 
tures to abolish the duties alluded to, would probably have at once proceeded 
to do so by its own authority, had it not been for the late period of the session 
at which alone it was possible that the subject should be considered, and the 
difficulty of determinmg, without more information than could at that time 
be procured, how far the simple repeal of those duties, unaccompanied by 
any precautions, might have affected the finances of some of the colonies 

I assume, therefore, that these duties will be speedily put an end to. But 
it does not appear to me that this is by any means the whole of what is 
required in order to give to the commerce of British America all the facilities 
it ought to enjoy. 

At present each of these colonies has its distinct establishment of officers 
for levymg them, the trade between one province and another bemg burdened 
by duties like that between countries entirely unconnected with each other. 
Siom their geographical position relatively to each other, Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia bemg divided only by arbitrary and in some 
pomts still unsettled Imes of boundary, and jfence Edward Island bemg 
separated from them only by a narrow strait, it is obvious that this state 
of things must be attended with very great inconvemences. . . The corre- 
spondence recorded m this office proves this to be not merely a speculative 
mconvenience 

To end these conditions Grey strongly urged the desirability of a customs 
muon, and pomted to the Geiman customs union, or ZollvereiTif as an example 
that might be followed by the British North American provinces. He contmued * 

It is tiue that m many very important particulars the circumstances 
of the German states, which formed this muon, were altogether unlike 
those of the British North Amencan provmces, and that, therefore, what 

^ Enablmg Act, 1846 
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was done m the one case forms no precedent for the other But still, the 
example of Germany proves that there is no msuperable difiSiculty m affectmg 
an arrangement by which not merely different provmces of the same empire, 
but a large number of mdependent states may combine together for the 
purpose of estabhshing a common system of customs house duties and 
dividmg the revenues which these duties produce. And further, this example 
also proves that, m spite of no mconsiderable faults m the mode of effecting 
such an arrangement, and above all the great one of having adopted a scale 
of duties far higher than is consistent with sound, commercial, and financial 
views, this union is admitted to have exercised a highly beneficial influence 
upon the trade and industry of the states that belong to it 
I do not anticipate that the intelhgent mhabitants of British America 
will differ from us as to the advantages which would arise from the adoption 
of such a measure. They will readily perceive that by moderate duties 
upon imports thus levied, the revenues required for the public services might 
be raised at less cost for collection, and with mfimtely less of obstruction 
to commercial enterprise than by the existmg system ; and I am convmoed 
that they will appreciate the importance at this particular time of giving 
such a stimulus to mdustry and to trade 

In what manner this important subject should be brought under the 
consideration of the different provmcial legislatures, and how it would be 
expedient to submit to them the question of delegatmg to some central 
authority a portion of the constitutional powers, I must leave to your 
lordship’s government to determine upon the spot. I may, however, remark 
that should such an authority be created, its functions need not be confined 
to the single subject to which I have already referred ^ 


No. 2 Objection by Obey to Increases in Duties on British 
Manufactures in Canadian Tariff of 184'3^ 

Ironfounders m Glasgow, and merchants, manufacturers, and shipowners at 
that port, in February 1848 protested in memorials to the Colonial OfiSlce ^ against 
mcreases of duties in the tariff of Canada which was enacted in 1847 — ^the first 
Tariff Act of the legislature of Canada after the Enabhng Act of 1846 had been 
passed at Westminster 

Grey, Colonial Secretary, on March 6, 1848, transmitted the second of the 
memonals from Glasgow to Elgm, the Governor-General In the dispatch which 
accompanied the memonal, Grey wrote 

Her Majesty’s government readily acknowledge the propriety of leaving 
to the colonists the task of raismg the revenue which they may require by 
such methods of taxation as may appear to them most expedient ; and m 
the present case we disclaim any wish to mterfere with their liberty of action 
in this respect for the sake of protecting the exclusive interests of the British 
manufacturer But if, as is alleged by the complamts and as m some 
mstances would appear to be the case, any duties comprised m the tanff 
have been imposed not for the purposes of revenue, but with the view of 
protectmg the interests of the Canadian manufacturer, her Majesty’s govern- 
ment are clearly of opmion that such a course is mjunous alike to the mterests 
of the mother country and of the colony 

Canada possesses natural advantages for the production of articles which 
will always exchange m the markets of this country for these manufactured 
^ goods of which she stands m need. By such exchange she will obtain those 

1 Journals of Legislahve Asserribly (Canada), 1847, VI, Appendix K 

* See Appendices, Division VI, Nos 1 and 2 
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goods much more cheaply than she could manufacture them for herself ; 
and she will secure an advantageous market for the raw produce which she 
IS best able to raise. On the other hand, by closing her markets agamst 
British manufactures, or rendermg their mtroduetion more costly, she 
enhances their price to the consumer, and by the imposition of protective 
duties for the purpose of fostermg an unnatural trade, she gives a wrong 
direction to capital by withdrawmg it from more profitable employment, 
and causmg it to be invested m the manufacture of articles which might be 
imported at a cost below that of their production in the colony, wmle at 
the same time she mflicts a blow on her own escport trade by rendering her 
markets less eligible to the British customer 
You will remind the provmcial legislature that the abandonment by this 
country of her former restnetive system has left the British merchant at 
liberty to draw his supplies from those markets of the world from [sic] 
whence he can purchase them most cheaply. If the merchant finds that, by 
exporting his goods to Canada, they produce him in return a large quantity 
of com, and thus yield a greater profit than they would if exported to any 
other country, he will, of course, give the preference to Canada But if, 
by reason of mcreased import duties, those goods produce a diminished 
return, the result will be either that the Canadian farmer must submit to 
a proportionate reduction m the price of his produce or the British manu- 
facturer must resort to another market It is obvious, therefore, that it 
is no less the mterest of Canada herself than of Great Britain that this 
tariff of import duties should undergo a complete revision. 


No. 3. The Colonial Office and Bounty Legislation in 
Beitish North American Provinces — 1848-1849 

The legislature of New Brunswick m 1848 enacted a bill providing for payment 
of bounties to encourage the cultivation of hemp It received the assent of 
Sir Wilham M. G Colebrook, the Lieutenant-Governor. Disallowance was 
possible ; and on March 2, 1848, Grey wrote a dispatch m condemnation of the 
Act, and gave his reasons for not recommendmg its disallowance. The dispatch 
was as follows 

The act No. 1755, which grants a bounty on the cultivation of hemp is so 
objectionable m principle that it is only m consideration of its limited 
duration and from a desire to obviate the loss and mconvenience which its 
disallowance would occasion to those who may have already embarked 
their property m the cultivation of hemp on the promise of sych bounties, 
that ner Majesty’s government have felt themselves justified in advismg 
the Queen to leave this act m operation Experience has so fully demon- 
strated the impolicy of ^artificially directmg capital and industry mto channels 
which they would not naturally follow, that I must request that you will 
withhold your assent from any law which may hereafter be passed by the 
provmcial legislature involvmg a prmciple of tms objectionable and impohtio 
nature 

At the next session of the legislature at Eredericton, an address to the Crown 
was adopted (April 12, 1849) praymg the Queen to direct that the instructions 
given to the Lieutenant-Governor by Grey, on March 2, 1848, might be recon- 
sidered ^ 

Grey’s dispatch m answer to this address was dated December 11, 1849. It 
was addressed to Sir Edmund Head, C!olebrooke’s successor as laeutenant- 

^ Of. Journals of House of Assembly (New Brunswick), 1849, pp. 339-340, 

1569,29 g 
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Governor, who was informed by Grey that her Majesty’s servants had given the 
fullest consideration to the subject, but had not felt themselves able to advise 
the Queen to comply with the prayer of the address 

Other paragraphs in Grey’s dispatch — sl dispatch typical of Grey’s many 
contributions to the Colonial Office propaganda for fiscal systems throughout 
the Empire based on free trade principles — ^are as follows : 

Parliament has for many years steadily persevered in a course of policy 
which has had for its object gradually to relieve the commerce of this Empire 
from restrictions, and to abandon all attempts to direct capital and industry 
by artificial means into channels which they would not naturally seek. In 
pursuance of this policy, laws enactmg such lestrictions and imposmg high 
duties upon imports have been successively repealed, and bounties which 
were formerly granted to some extent in this country, have been gradually 
discontinued, until the trade of the Empire may now be said to stand on 
the footmg of being nearly free from such interference 
The benefits which are expected to arise from this policy will be greatly 
increased through its general adoption by the principle nations of the world, 
which her Majesty’s government hope to see eventually brought about. 
But it would materially interfere with the attamment of this happy result, 
if it should be observed by foreign countnes, that the former and narrower 
policy of endeavourmg by bounties, or restrictions, to divert capital and 
industry to other than their natural channels, was again adopted with her 
Majesty’s assent in any part of her dominions 
I cannot therefore alter the instructions given to your predecessor, and 
thus authorize you to assent, in her Majesty’s name, to enactments which 
would be prejudicial to the interests of the Empire at large. 

Her Maj'esty’s government have felt it the more necessary to come to this 
determination because they are persuaded that measures of the kmd thus 
proposed, mjunous as they would be to the Empire for the reasons already 
assigned, would be peculiarly so to New Brunswick itself Indeed, one of 
the grounds assigned by the Assembly, m favour of the pohcy which they 
recommend, seems to afford strong reasons against it. They state that m 
a new colony where capital is scarce, and the resources of the country com- 
paratively little developed, the grantmg of bounties may be not only consis- 
tent with good policy, but in many instances necessary But this argument 
appears to lose sight of the prmciple, that the scarcer capital may be, the 
more necessary it is that it should be applied to the best advantage. The 
effect, and indeed the object of bounties is to cause capital to be employed 
in pursmts, which, without the assistance of such bounties, would not afford 
sufficient returns to mduce individuals to follow them, while it is obvious 
that no capital can be devoted by any country to new branches of industry 
unless it be withdrawn from old ones . and, consequently, the effect of the 
bounty would be to mduce individuals to give up some busmess, naturally 
remunerative, m order to embark m some other, m which they would have 
a bounty in addition to the natural and legitimate return. And this bounty 
would of course be derived from the taxes levied on the general mdustry 
of the colony 

I trust that the Assembly wiD on further reflection perceive how little 
such a result would tend to the real advantage of the province.^ 

^ JmrmU of LeguhUve Aas&rribly (Canada), 1856, Appendix, No. 28, pp, 3-5. 
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No 4. OpposmoN OP Colonial Oppige to Dippeeential 
Ditties in Canadian Taeipp Fbamed tstth a View to 
Rboipeocity with the United States — ^Dbcbmbeb 21, 1848 

In the early years of the movement in Canada for a reciprocity agreement 
with the United States (1846-1850) the expectation was that reciprocal trade 
would be established by concurrent legislation In the session of the legislature 
of Canada in the winter of 1848-1849 a bill to effect reciprocity by this method 
was pendmg. This proposed legislation was the subject of a dispatch from Grey 
to Elgin (December 21, 1848) in which Grey stated the position of the Russell 
Administration in regard to differential duties m tariffs enacted by the legislature 
of the British North Amencan provinces 
Grey intimated to Elgin that he thought it advisable to communicate to him 
beforehand the general views of her Majesty’s government with regard to the 
pending bill, as, he added, he had ‘ recently done to the Lieutenant-Gkivernor 
of New Brunswick, where an act for this purpose is in contemplation ’ Grey 
continued : 

Her Majesty’s government are prepared fully to approve and ratify a 
measure with this general object, should your legislature consider it desirable. 
But this IS on the assumption that it would not be so framed as to estabhsh 
differential duties in favour of the produce of the United States I appre- 
hend that the articles to which such intended enactment would apply 
(judging from the list contamedin the bill which failed last session in Congress) 
are such as would ordinarily be imported into Canada from the United States 
only, or perhaps from some of the other North American possessions of her 
Maj^esty ; and the free admission of these articles from the latter has been 
already provided for by the Canadian Customs Act, 10 & 11 Vict , c 31 But 
I observe that at least one article in that list (ores of metals) is likewise 
produced in, and exported, by, Great Britam, and is at the same time subject 
to a duty of £1 per 100 pounds, under the existing customs law already 
referred to This duty, m the event of free importation of ores from the 
United States, would become a differential duty as against Great Bntam, 
and, as such, would necessarily fall under the general objection to all such 
duties In order, therefore, to carry out the object which I assume that 
your council has m view, without mcumng the danger of framing a measure 
of which her Majesty’s government could not consistently with their estab- 
hshed policy advise the confirmation, it will be advisable that it should be 
so worded as to make it clear that, on its takmg effect, all the articles to 
which it relates wiU be admitted duty free from all countries, whether the 
produce of the United States or not ^ 


No. 5. Grey’s Conception op Fiscal Policy Best Calculated 
TO Promote Development of Canada — ^August 1, 1851 

At Westminster in the session of 1851 an act was passed reducing the duties 
at ports in the United Kingdom on lumber from Baltic ports The Legislative 
Assembly of Canada, at the time this measure was pending before the Imperial 
Parhament, adopted an address to the Crown urging that the proposed revision 
of duties would be detrimental to Canadian trade, and emphasizing the fact that 

^ Journals of Legislative Assembly (Canada), 1856, pp. 1-2. 

G^2 
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thirty-five thousand men were employed m the lumber industry on the Ottawa 
and Saguenay rivers 

" This/ the address contmued, ‘ is of course independent of the many thousand 
farmers, merchants, and other industrious persons engaged m the supply of 
necessanes. The wages of these men are calculated at £1,200,000 per annum, 
of which a very large proportion is expended in the purchase of British goods 
We need not pomt out to your Majesty that the British market is really the only 
one we have to look to for the export of our great staples, shut out as we are from 
the ports of the United States by prohibitory wood duties of twenty per cent.’ i 

Grey replied to the address on August 1, 1851, as follows : 

Her Maj'esty’s servants did not feel themselves justified m abandonmg 
the bill for tms purpose which was then before Parliament, and has smce 
passed mto a law. This reduction of duty on foreign lumber was proposed 
with a view to the advantage of the British dominions at large. But while 
it is obviously calculated to promote this object by reducmg the cost m the 
United Kingdom of the most important matenals for the employment of 
industry, there appear to her Majesty’s government no grounds for appre- 
hending that the measure will inflict the mjury upon Canada which is 
anticipated by the provincial legislature . . 

It IS also a consideration, which ought not to be lost sight of by the 
Provincial Parhament, that m a country possessmg such great natural 
resources as Canada, and of which the popiuation and capital are still so 
inadequate to the full development of these resources, there can be no occasion 
for endeavouring by artificial regulations to extend the field of employment, 
and that the permanent prospenty of the provmce will be best promoted 
by allowing enterpnse and labour to flow in their natural channels, mstead 
01 seekmg to divert them to branches of trade dependent for their success 
upon the uncertam and factitious encouragement accorded by protective 
duties 

You will assure the provincial Parhament that while her Majesty’s govern- 
ment take the most lively mterest m the welfare and commercial prosperity 
of Canada, they are for these reasons convinced that a steady adherence 
to the commercial policy, on which the measure now complamed of is 
founded, will be found to be the best course calculated to promote the 
mterests of the colomes m common with those of the British Empire at 
large ^ 

No. 6. Opposition in Downing Street to Free Trade be- 
tween Canada and the West Indian Colonies — ^Molbs- 
worth’s Dispatch op Axtottst 16, 1856 

A committee of the Legislative Assembly of Canada — ^a committee of which 
William Hamilton Merntt was chairman — opened negotiations in 1865 with 
governments of British West Indian colonies with a view to the establishment 
of reciprocal trade In July and August 1856 these overtures by the Merritt 
committee were the subject of interchanges between Head, Governor-General 
of Canada, and Sir William Molesworth, who m July had succeeded RusseD 
as Colonial Secretary in the Palmerston Administration, and who was at the 
Colonial Office until his death in October 1866 ® 

^ Journals of LegislaUve Assembly (Canada), May 28, 1851, p 36. 

® Journals of Legislative Assembly (Canada), August 27, 1851, p 333. 

® Cf. J P Memtt, Biography of W H Merntt^ 415-416 , Fawcett, Life of Mohs- 
worthy pp. 334r-340. 
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The mutual abolition of customs duties upon the productions of Canada and 
of the West Indian colonies was objected to by the Colonial Office The grounds 
upon which objection was based were stated m a dispatch from Molesworth to 
Head, dated August 11, 1855 : 

Her Majesty’s government would regard the proposed arrangement as 
very objectionable , on the grounds, first, that it would separate commercially, 
so far as such an arrangement is concerned, the colonies who entered into 
it from the rest of the Empire ; secondly, that it would be m jurious, not 
only to the interest of consumers m the colonies, who were a party to the 
arrangement, but to the mterests of producers in every other part of the 
Empire ; and, thirdly, that it would be inconsistent with the imperial policy 
of free trade. 

It IS the earnest desire of her Majesty’s government to maintain and 
extend a course of policy which shall closely unite together by ties of mutual 
interest the whole of her Majesty’s colonial empire with the mother country. 
To such a policy any measures tendmg to form the colonies into separate 
groups with peculiar and exceptional commercial relations, would be opposed, 
and her Majesty’s government, therefore, trust that they will not be asked 
to submit for her Majesty’s approval, acts or ordinances givmg effect to 
measures of that character ^ 

No. 7. Canadian Taeief Act of 1859 — ^Newcastde-Galt 

CONTBOVERSY OVER DdTIES TO PROTECT CANADIAN IN- 
DUSTRY 

The resolutions on which the Galt Tariff Bill of 1859 was based were submitted 
to the Legislative Assembly of Canada on March 17 By March 24 the Bill 
had passed all its stages in the Assembly and the Legislative Council On 
March 26 it received the Royal Assent ; and on the same day the Governor- 
General, Sir Edmund Head, from Government House, Toronto, transmitted a 
copy of the Bill to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who from June 1858 was Secretary 
for the Colonies in the Derby Admmistration of 1858-1859. The Governor- 
General wrote, m the dispatch of March 26, 1859 • 

It IS to be regretted that the necessity which exists for meeting the 
financial engagements of the provmce, and the depression of last year, have 
compelled the government to propose rates of duties so high as those imposed 
by the present act. I am aware of the objections which may be offered to 
the prmciple of ad valorem duties ; but I must necessarily leave the represen- 
tatives of the people in Parliament to adopt that mode of raismg supphes 
which they believe to be the most beneficial to their constituents There 
is nothmg m the system adopted which professes to impose differential 
duties, or fetter the freedom of trade ^ 

In June 1859 the Palmerston Admmistration cf 1859-1863 succeeded the 
Derby Admmistration. In the Palmerston Administration the Duke of Newcastle 
from June 1859 to April 1861 was Secretary of State for the Colonies. On 
August 1, 1859, the Chamber of Commerce and manufacturers at Sheffield 
addressed a long memorial to Newcastle m opposition to the new Canadian tariff. 
The paragraphs m the Sheffield memorial mdicate the spirit which actuated the 
Chamber in its protest agamst protectionist duties levied on British exports to 
British colonies. 

^ Journah of Legislative Assernbly (Canada), 1856, Appendix, No 28, p. 9. 

® Sessional Papers (Provmce of Canada), i860, No. 38, p. 1. 
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For proof that we are not mistaken about what the policy of the Canadian 
government is, we would refer your Grace to the tone of the whole press 
of Canada ; to the speeches of members of the Canadian Parhament on 
both sides of the House, and especially to the steady increase of duties levied 
on Sheffield goods under every successive tanff It will be sufficient to say 
on this last pomt that within eighteen years or less the duty levied on Sheffield 
goods has been steadily advanced from two and a half per cent to twenty 
per cent [Paragraph No 2 ] 

The merchants and manufacturers of Sheffield have no wish to obtam 
special exception for themselves, and do not complam that they are called 
upon to pay the same duty as the American or the German. Neither do 
they claim to have their goods admitted free of duty All they ask is that 
the policy of protection to native manufacturers in Canada should be dis- 
tmctly discountenanced by her Majesty’s government as a system condemned 
by reason and experience, directly contrary to the policy solemnly adopted 
by the mother country, and calculated to breed disunion and distrust 
between Great Bntam and her colonies. It cannot be regarded as less than 
indecent and a reproach that, while for fifteen years the government, the 
greatest statesmen, and the press of this country have been not only 
advocating but practising the prmciples of free trade the government of 
one of her Majesty’s most important colonies should have been advocatmg 
monopoly and protection, under the stimulus of this system, extensive 
and numerous hardware manufactories have spiung up m Canada both 
east and west, and the adoption of increasing duties has been the signal 
for more to be commenced ^ [Paragraph No 6 ] 

It was at Newcastle’s suggestion that the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce 
drew up its memorial of August 1 He made the suggestion on July 20, 1859,® 
when the Mayor of Sheffield, the Master Cutler at Sheffield, and a second repre- 
sentative of the Chamber of Commerce, waited on him at the Colonial Office 
* to represent the injury anticipated to the trade of this town from the recent 
advance of import duties of Canada 

Newcastle transmitted a copy of the Sheffield memorial to the Governor- 
General on August 13, 1859. The dispatch from the Colonial Office, which accom- 
panied the memorial, reads : 

I request that you will place this representation in the hands of your 
Executive Council, and observe to that body that I cannot but feel there 
IS much force in the argument of the Sheffield manufacturers Practically 
this heavy duty operates differentially m favour of the United States, m 
consequence of the facility for smugglmg, which so long a Ime of frontier 
affords, and the temptation to embark in it which a duty of twenty per cent, 
offers Regarded as a fiscal expedient the measure is impohtic ; for, whilst 
any mcrease of contraband trade must be at the expense of the Exchequer, 
the diminution of foreign importations wiQ probably more than neutralize 
the additional revenue derived from the higher duty. 

Whenever the authenticated act of the Canadian Parhament on the subj'ect 

^ Sessional Papers (Canada), 1860, No. 38, pp 2-3 

* ‘ A deputation from Sheffield and Birmingham has lately had an mterview with 
the Duke of Newcastle on the subject of the Canadian tariff. The result has been 
an attempt of the boldest description by the Colonial Minister to influence the 
legislation of Canada. Let us make it clear that we know that it is by overpurchasmg 
abroad, or sending money out of the country, that we have been rumed. No true 
fnend to Canada’s connexion with England could go for a contmuance of the present 
pecuniary misery m the colony caused by our ovenmportmg from Sheffield, Birmmg- 
ham, Manchester, Leeds, and Glasgow ’ — Morgan, The Mdahons of the IndvMry of 
Canada with the Mother Country and the TJmtm States, speech by Isaac Buchanan, 
pp 87-88 
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arrives, I may probably feel that I can take no other course than sigmfy 
to you the Queen’s assent to it, notwithstanding the objections raised against 
the law m this country But I consider it my duty, no less to the colony 
than to the mother country, to express my regret that the experience of 
England, which has fully proved the injurious effect of the protective 
system and the advantage of low duties upon manufactures, both as regards 
trade and revenue, should be lost sight of, and that such an act as the present 
should have been passed I much fear the effect of the law will be that the 
greater part of the new duty will be paid to the Canadian producers by the 
colonial consumer, whose mterests, as it seems to me, have not been suffi- 
ciently considered on this occasion.^ 

Galt’s reply to Newcastle’s dispatch — reply dated Quebec, October 25, 1859 — 
extends to nme large and closely printed pages m the Canada Sessional Papers 
of 1860. The larger part of it was devoted to traversing the statements m the 
Sheffield memorial, Galt’s general reply to Newcastle’s dispatch is embodied in 
paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 4, 22, and 23. 

It IS to be deeply regretted that his Grace should have given to so great 
a degree the weight of his sanction to the statements m the memonal, 
without having previously afforded to the Government of Canada the oppor- 
tunity of explainmg the fiscal policy of the provmce, and the grounds upon 
which it rests ^ The representations upon which his Grace appears to have 
formed his opinions are those of a provincial town in England, professedly 
actuated by selfish motives ; and it may fairly be claimed for Canada that 
the deliberate acts of its legislature, representmg nearly three milhons of 
people, should not have been condemned by the Imperial Government on 
such authority until the fullest op;Mrtunity of explanation had been afforded. 
It IS beheved that nothmg m the legislation of Canada warrants the expres- 
sions of disapproval which are contamed m the dispatch of his Grace, but 
thfi^t on the contrary due regard has been had to the welfare and prosperity 
of her Majesty’s Canadian subjects 

Erom expressions used by his Grace in reference to the sanction of the 
provincial customs act, it would appear that he had even entertained the 
suggestion of its disaUowance ; and though happily her Majesty has not 
been so advised, yet the question having been thus raised, and the conse- 
quences of such a step, if ever adopted, being of the most serious character, 
it becomes the duty of the provincial government distmctly to state what 
they consider to be the position and rights of the Canadian legislature, 

Respect to the Impenal Government must always dictate the desire to 
satisfy them that the pohcy of this country is neitner hastily nor unwisely 
formed ; and that due regard is had to the mterests of the mother country 
as well as of the provmce. But the Government of Canada, actmg for its 
legislature and people, cannot through those feelings of deference which 
they owe to the Impenal authorities m any way waive or rliTY^iT»ah the right 
of the people of Canada to decide for themselves both as to the mode and 
extent to which taxation shall be imposed. The provincial Mmistry are 
at all times ready to afford explanations m regard to the acts of the legisla- 
ture to which they are party But, subject to their duty and allegiance to 
her Majesty,^ their responsibihty m all general questions of pohcy must be 
to the provincial Parhament, by whose confidence they adzmnister the 
affairs of the country ; and m the imposition of taxation, it is so plamly 
necessary that the administration and the people should be in accord, that 
the former cannot adroit responsibihty, or require approval, beyond that 
of the local legislature Self-government would be uttefiy anmhilated if the 
views of the Imperial Government were to be preferred to those of the people 
of Canada It is therefore the duty of the present government distmctly 
to affirm the nght of the Canadian legislature to adjust the taxation of the 

* Sessional Papers (Canada), 1860, No. 38, pp 1-2. 
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people m the way they deem best, even if it should unfortunately happen 
to meet the disapproval of the Imperial Ministry. Her Majesty cannot be 
advised to disallow such acts, unless her advisers are prepared to assume 
the admmistration of the affairs of the colony, irrespective of the views of 
its inhabitants. 

The Imperial Government are not responsible for the debts and engage- 
ments of Canada. They do not maintain its j'udicial, educational, or civil 
service. They contribute nothing to the internal government of the country 
and the provmcial legislature, acting through a Itoiistry directly responsible 
to it, has to make provision for all these wants. They must necessarily claim 
and exercise the widest latitude as to the nature and extent of the burthens 
to be placed upon the industry of the people. The provincial government 
behaves that Ins Grace must nave their own conviction on this important 
subject ; but as serious evil would have resulted had his Grace taken a 
different course, it is wiser to prevent future comphcation by distmctly 
stating the position that must be maintamed by every Canadian adminis- 
tration.^ 

The jBscal policy of Canada has invariably been governed by considerations 
of the amount of revenue reqmred. It is no doubt true that a large and 
influential party exists which advocates a protective policy But this 
policy has not been adopted by either the government or legislature, although 
, the necessity for increased taxation, for the purposes of revenue, has to a 
5 certain extent compelled action m partial unison with their views, and has 
caused more attention to be given to the proper adjustment of the duties, 
so as neither unduly to stimulate nor depress the few branches of manufacture 
which exist in Canada 

The increase of taxation is never a popular step ; and his Grace might 
have well believed that no government would adopt it without the strongest 
conviction that good faith demanded it It is unpleasant enough to be exposed 
to attack in Canada for an unavoidable increase of duties. But itis certamly 
ungenerous to be reproached by England, when the obligations whi<fli have 
caused the bulk of the indebtedness of Canada have been incurred either 
in compliance with the former policy of Great Britain, or more recently 
assumed to protect from loss those parties m England who had invested 
their means in our railway and municipal bonds ^ 

At the next session of the legislature, 1860, when the Assembly wasin committee 
of ways and means (April 17) Galt recalled his controversy with Newcastle over 
the Tariff Act of 1869. ‘The Colonial Secretary’, he said, ‘took occasion to 
express views of a strong character in reference to the measure to which I allude — 
the tariff — ^and even went so far as to intimate that under certain circumstances, 
although he did not absolutely state that they existed m regard to this measure, 
the question of the right of the colonial legislature to decide upon its own measures 
of taxation might come before the Imperial Government, and that her Majesty 
might possibly be advised to disallow acts of this kmd. I will read a part of 
the answer the Government of this country thought it their duty to make to 
these remarks.’ 

Galt then read to the committee paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of his answer to 
Newcastle ‘ These, Mr. Chairman,’ he contmued, ‘ are the views the Government 
felt it their duty to lay before the imperial authorities ; and lam gratified to be 
able to add that when these papers are read by members of the House it will be 
found that on the pomt on which they objected to the tariff they have been 

^ 8e$swml Papers (Canada), 1860, No. 38, pp 4, 5 

* p, 8. 
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obliged to adimt that we were in the nght, and that any assumed interference 
with our nghts and pnvileges is not for one moment to entertained ’ 

Twenty years after Newcastle declmed to recommend the disallowance of the 
Canadian tariff of 1859 Grey discussed the pohey then and later adopted in 
Downmg Street in respect to tariffs of colonial legislatures m which protectionist, 
differential or retaliatory duties were embodied. He expressed the opinion 
‘ that a great mistake had been made by those who were ministers of the Crown 
when acts of this kmd were passed, in not adhering to the rule that had previously 
been observed and withholding from them the Royal Assent.’ ^ 

Grey recalled the two reasons advanced to support the policy of non-mter- 
ference by the Imperial Government ; (1) that by isallowance of these acts the 
Imperial Government would have mterfered with the financial arrangements 
of the colonies, and prevented them from raising the revenue required for the 
public service by the most convenient means ; and (2) that ‘ although the great 
majority of the people of this country may be convinced that the system of 
protection is utterly unsound and mischievous, and although Parliament now 
adheres to this system with scarcely a dissenting voice, still we have no nght to 
impose it upon the colonies,’ ® 

To Grey neither of these reasons was convmcmg 

Before we accept this conclusion [the conclusion that interference with 
colonial tariff acts by the Imperial Government was inconsistent with the 
principle of self-government of the colonies] it will be well to inquire how far 
it is consistent with the stability of the British Empire If the colomes and 
the United Kingdom are to form an empire m the true sense of the word, 
there must be some one paramount authority mvested with sufiBlcient powei 
ov^r all the separate communities that form the empire to msure that on 
matters which concern them all they shall not follow different and confiictmg 
Imes of conduct but shall co-operate with each other. 

Every colony enjoymg representative institutions may fairly claim the 
nght of taking such measures as it may judge best whenever these affect only 
its separate interests. But unless all the colonies act m concert and in 
subordmation to the impenal authority m everything that concerns the 
general interest, they cannot be said to constitute a real empire. But 
among the subjects which are clearly of common concern to all parts of the 
Empire — ^the one which comes next in importance after their jomt defence 
against aggression — ^is that of their commercial policy I have already 
pointed out how seriously the general interest has suffered from the course 
taken by the colonies in throwing aside the free trade policy of the Empire, 
and thus encouragmg foreign nations m mamtaming a system of restrictions 
which though chiefly injurious to themselves are hurtful to us also * 

^ Sessional Papers (Canada), 1863, No 23, pp 43-^ 

* Earl Grey, ‘ How shall We Retam the Colomes,’ Nineteenth Century ^ June 1879, 
pp, 939-940. 

» Ihid, 

* Ibid., p. 940. Adderley, m his treatise on the colonial pohey of Lord John Bussell, 
published m 1869, contend^ that a mistake was made when the Tariff Act of 1859 
was not disallowed. ‘ Perhaps,’ wrote Adderley, who was an advocate of the con- 
cession of responsible government to the colomes now of the dommions, and Under 
Secretary for the Colonies m 1866, ‘the tariff bill of Mr. Galt, and the elected 
Legislative Council, are the two exceptional mistakes made durmg Head’s administra- 
tion.’ Adderley, Colonial Policy of Lord John MusseU^ p. 39, 
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No. 8. Deffeeehtial Duties dt the Taeiffs of Atjstbalian 
Colonies — ^Kimberley’s Dispatches of July 13, 1871, 
AND April 19, 1872 

The first long dispatch m which Kimberley, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
m the Gladstone Administration of 1868-1874, discussed the proposals of colonies 
in Australasia to enact tariffs in which differential duties were to be embodied, 
was dated July 13, 1871. 

Pour questions were at issue concerning these proposals (1) whether a prece- 
dent existed m the case of the British North American provinces for granting 
the relaxation of the rule or law which estopped legislatures m colonies in Australia 
from enacting tariffs with differential duties , (2) whether treaty obhgations with 
any foreign power interfered with such relaxation , (3) whether a general power 
should be given to the Australasian governments to make reciprocal tariff arrange- 
ments, imposing differential duties, without the consent of the Impenal Govern- 
ment m each particular case ; and (4) whether on grounds of general impenal 
pohcy the proposals could be properly adopted ’• 

The pohcy of the Government m regard to differential duties m colomal 
tariffs was stated by Kimberley m discussmg questions 3 and 4. 

Proceeding to the third question, whether, if the prmciple of allowing 
the imposition of differential duties were conceded, the oolomes could be 
permitted to impose such duties without the express sanction of the Impenal 
Government m each particular case, you will be prepared, by what I have 
alieady said,® to learn that I consider it open to serious doubt whether such 
absolute freedom of action could be safely given, 

Her Majesty’s government are alone responsible for the due observance 
of treaty arrangements between foreign countries and the whole Empire, 
and it would be scarcely possible for the colonial governments to foresee the 
extent to which the trade of other parts of the Empire might be affected by 
special tariff agreements between particular colonies. 

It must, moreover, be anticipated that these differential agreements, 
being avowedly for the supposed benefit of certam classes of the community, 
would be liable to be affected by temporary political circumstances. The 
door having been once opened, each producmg or manufacturmg mterest, 
and even mdividuals desirous of promotmg any new enterpnse, might in 
turn press for exceptionally favourable treatment under the form of mter- 
colonial reciprocity, while the real grounds for such changes as might be 
proposed would be intelhgible only to those concerned with local pohtics. 

It would appear, therefore, to be by no means clear that her Majesty’s 

^ Of. Correspondence with the Australian Colonies with Reference to Proposed Inter^ 
Colonial Tariffs, 1872, p. 3. 

2 ‘ The different oolomes of Australia are at present, m respect of their customs 
duties, in the position of separate and mdependent countries. So long as they remam 
m that relation, a law which authorized the importation of goods &om one colony 
mto another on any other terms than those apphcable to the imports &om any foreign 
country, would be open, in the view of her Majesty’s government, to the objection 
of principle which attaches to differential duties. But her Majesty’s government 
would not object to the establishment of a complete customs union between the 
Australian oolomes, whether embraomg two or more contiguous colomes, or (which 
would be preferable) the whole Australian contment, with its adjacent islands. If 
any negotiations should be set on foot with this object, you are at liberty to give 
them your cordial support,’— Circular Dispatch to Governors of Australian Colomes, 
July 16, 1870, he cit , 1870, p. 4. 
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government could be relieved from the obligation of examining the particulars 
of each contemplated agreement, however limited ; and wmle it would be 
very difficult for them to make such an exammation in a satisfactory manner, 
a detailed inquiry of this kind could hardly fad to be irksome to the colonies, 
and to lead to misunderstandings. 

It remains for me, lastly, to ask how far it is expedient, m the interests 
of each colony concerned, and of the Empire collectively, that the imperial 
Parliament should be invited to legislate m a direction contrary to the 
estabhshed commercial policy of this country ? 

Her Majesty’s government are bound to say that the measure proposed 
by the colonial governments seems to them mconsistent with those principles 
of free trade which they believe to be alone permanently conducive to 
commercial prospenty, nor, as far as they are aware, has any attempt been 
made to show that any great practical benefit is expected to be derived 
from reciprocal tariff arrangements between the Australasian colonies 

At all events I do not find anywhere among the papers which have reached 
me those strong representations and illustrations of the utihty or necessity 
of the measure wmch I think might fairly be expected to tie adduced as 
weighmg agamst its undeniable inconvemences. 

It IS, indeed, stated m an address before me that the prohibition of 
differential customs treatment ‘operates to the serious prejudice of the 
vanous producmg mterests of the Austrahan colonies I understand this 
and similar expressions to mean that it is desired to give a special stimulus 
or premium to the colonial producers and manufacturers, and to afford 
them the same advantages m a neighbourmg colony over the producers 
and manufacturers of all other parts of the Empire and of foreign countries, 
as they would have withm their own colony under a system of protective 
duties. What is termed reciprocity is thus, m reahty, protection. 

It IS, of course, unnecessary for me to observe that, whilst her Majesty’s 
government feel bound to take every proper opportunity of urgmg upon 
the colonies as well as upon foreign governments, the great advantages 
which they beheve to accrue to every country which adopts a policy of 
free trade, they have relinqmshed all interference with the imposition by 
a colonial legislature of equal duties upon goods from all places, although 
those duties may really have the effect of protection to the native producer. 
But a proposition that, m one part of the Empire, commercial pnvileges 
should be granted to the inhabitants of certain other parts of the Empire, 
to the exclusion and prej'udice of the rest of her Majesty’s subjects, i,s an 
altogether different question, and I would earnestly request your government 
to consider what effect it may have upon the relations between the colonies 
and this country 

Her Majesty’s subjects throughout the Empire, and nowhere more than 
m Australasia, have manifested, on vanous occasions of late, their strong 
desire that the connexion between the colonies and this country should be 
maintamed and strengthened. But it can hardly be doubted that the 
imposition of differential duties upon Bntish produce and manufactures 
must have a tendency to weaken that connexion, and to impair the friendly 
feelmg on both sides, which I am confident your government, as much as 
her Majesty’s government, desire to preserve. 

I have thought it right to state frankly and unreservedly the views of 
her Majesty’s government on this subject, m order that the colonial govern- 
ments may be thoroughly aware of the nature and gravity of the pomts 
which have to be decided ; but I do not wish to be understood to mdicate 
that her Majesty’s government have, m the present state of their information, 
come to any absolute conclusion on the questions which I have discussed ^ 
Much agitation at the pohtical capitals of the Australasian colonies, and much 


^ pp. 5-6. 
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correapondenoe between these capitals and the Colonial Office had preceded 
Kimberley’s circular dispatch of July 13, 1871. The dispatch provoked much 
further agitation, and also much more correspondence addressed to the Colonial 
Office 1 

Quotations from two of the seventy-odd communications addressed to the 
Colonial Office durmg the controversy of 1868-1873, and also quotations from 
other of these communications embodied in Kimberley’s second dispatch, may 
be taken as typical of the spirit in which many of the communications were written. 
They show the attitude of the colonial governments towards the policy of theim- 
penal government of withholdmg from the colonies now of the Common- 
wealth of Australia power to enact tariffs with differential duties 

J. M. Wilson wrote from the Colonial Secretary’s office at Hobart, September 11, 
1871 

As far as the colony of Tasmania is concerned, the necessity and utility 
of the measure are sufficiently obvious. Our customs duties are imposed 
for revenue purposes only. But when our nearest neighbours practically 
close agamst our producers and manufacturers their best and natural market 
by the comprehensive operation of an intentionally protective tariff, we 
seek relief in reciprocity conventions, which, while they would extend the 
basis of commercial operations between us and our neighbouis, would in no 
way prejudice the interests of European producers and European manu- 
facturers, inasmuch as the desired convention would, for the most part, 
‘ deal with a limited list of raw matenals and produce not imported to these 
colonies from Europe ’ 

Lord Kimberley’s treatment of this question indicates throughout a 
natural anxiety to avoid a decision which might seem to commit her Majesty’s 
government to a departure ‘ from the established commercial policy ’ of the 
mother country But since his lordship assures us that her Majesty’s 
government have not * come to any absolute conclusion on the questions 
which he has discussed , we may venture to hope that a firm but respectful 
persistence in the course of legislation already adopted by New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and South Australia, will shortly secure for the Australasian 
colonies that freedom from imperial restrictions on their fiscal relations with 
each other which the conciliatory policy of her Majesty’s government has 
already conceded to the colonies of British North America ^ 

The memorandum from New Zealand on Kimberley’s circular dispatch extends 
to three and a half pages in the Australian correspondence It was prepared by 
Julius Vogel, Treasurer or Finance Munster of the colony, and dated Wellmgton, 
December 8, 1871 

In failmg to assert the nght to control colonial tariffs. Great Britam does 
not take advantage of her power to consolidate an immense trade, from 
which she and her dependencies might equally benefit But it must be 
observed that, if the right were asserted, it would logically follow that the 
colonies should enjoy some share, either by representation or consultation, 
in decidmg the policy by which they would be affected. Lord Kimberley 
wntes ‘Her Majesty’s government are alone responsible for the due 
observance of treaty arrangements between foreign countnes and the whole 
Empire , and it would scarcely be possible for the colonial governments to 
foresee the extent to which the trade of other parts of the Empire might 
be affected by special tariff arrangements between particular colonies.’ 

^ Correspondence with the Attsiralian Colonies with Reference to Froposals for Inter^ 
Cohntcd Tariff Arrangements, 1872 (C-676), is a volume of sixty folio pages. 

^ Correspondence with the Australian Colonies, 1872, p. 60. 
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Tiie remark as to the trade of other parts of the Empire might be apphed 
with as much cogency to the actual tariffs fixed by the colonies as to the 
special arrangements entered into between them Lord Kimberley, recog- 
nizmg the dfeoulty which Great Bntam would have m dealing with the 
matter, points to the want of local knowledge winch her Majesty’s govern- 
ment would labour under The same want of mformation would equally 
affect the ability to decide the colonial tanffe, unless, in either case, there 
was available the assistance of colonial representatives. In short. Great 
Bntam must logically do one of two thmgs — either leave the colonies 
unfettered discretion, or — ^if she is to regulate tanffs or reciprocal tariff 
arrangements, or to make treaties affectmg the colonies — give to the colonies 
representation m matters affectmg the Empire. In other words, she must 
apply m some shape to the Empire that federation which as between the 
colomes themselves her Majesty’s ministers cohstantly recommend. To 
urge the right of Great Bntam to regulate these matters under present 
circumstances, is to urge that the interests of the colonies should be dealt 
with m the absence of the reqmsite knowledge of their wants and require- 
ments. 

Kimberley’s circular dispatch in answer to these many communications, also 
in discussion of a jomt memorandum adopted at an mtercolomal conference at 
Melbourne on September 27, 1871,^ was dated Apnl 19, 1872 .Its concludmg 
paragraphs were : 

Her Maj'esty’s government believe that protectionist tariffs and differential 
duties will do far more to weaken the connexion between the mother country 
and her colonies than any expressions of opmion m favour of a severance, 
such as are alluded to m the resolutions of the delegates from three of the 
Australian colonies 

Whilst, however, her Majesty’s government deeply regret that any of the 
Australasian colonies should be disposed to recur to what they believe to 
be the mistaken policy of protection, they fully recognize, so far as the action 
of the impenal government is concerned, the force of the observations made 
by the Chief Secretary of Victoria m his memorandum of October 7, 1871, 

‘ that no attempt can be more hopeless than to mduce free self-governed 
states to adopt exactly the same opinions on such questions as free trade 
and protection which the people of England happen to entertam at that 
precise moment ; ’ and they are well aware, to use again Mr. Duffy’s words, 
‘ that the colonists are naturally impatient of bemg treated as persons who 
cannot be entrusted to regulate their own affairs at their own discretion.’ 

Similarly, Mr. Wilson, chief minister of the Tasmaman government, m 

^ We are of opimon that the right of the legislatures of these colomes to direct and 
control their fiscal policy, as amongst themselves, without mterference on the part 
of her Majesty’s ministers m England, is a right which it is our duty to assert and 
mamtam 

We desire that the connexion between the mother country and her offsprmg m this 
part of the world should long contmue : and we emphatically repudiate all sympathy 
with the views of those who, m the Impenal Parhament and elsewhere, have expressed 
a wish that the bonds which unite us should he severed 

As members of the Bntish Empire, the relations of which with other countries are 
conducted by the Impenal Government, we deny that any treaty can be properly 
or constitutionally made which directly or mdirectly treats these colonies as foreign 
communities. 

With the internal arrangement of the Empire, whether m its central or more remote 
looahties, foreign countries can have no pretence to interfere, and stipulations respect- 
ing the trade of one part of the Empire with another, whether by land or sea, are not 
stipulations which foreign governments ought to be allowed to become parties to m 
any way. — Jomt memorandum adopted at Intercolonial Conference at Melbourne, 
September 27, 1871, attended by delegates from New South Wales, Tasmania, and 
South Australia, Correspondence with the Australian Colomes^ 1872, p 15. 
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ins memorandum of September 11, 1871, observes that ‘ it is only on an 
abstract theory of the superior advantages of a fiee trade policy that the 
Secretary of State objects to a proposal which seems to sanction protection, 
under the name of reciprocity. These are views he goes on to state, ‘ which 
can find no acceptance with colonial legislatures, under a system of consti- 
tutional government,’ It is obvious that a prolonged controversy on a subject 
on which the opmions entertained on either side are, unfortunately, so 
entirely at variance, would not tend to promote the principles of free trade, 
opposition to which would become identified in the minds of the colonists 
with the assertion of their rights of self-government, and that it could 
scarcely fail to impair those relations of cordial and intimate friendship 
which both the impenal and the colonial governments are equally desirous 
to maintain 

But although for these reasons her Maj*esty’s government might not feel 
justified in refusing to allow the colonists to adopt the policy which they 
think best for their own interests, they desire to point out that, m order 
to meet the views of the colonial governments as expressed in the papers 
now before me, it would be necessary not only to repeal so much of the 
Australian Colonies Government Act, IS & 14 Vict , c. 69, as prevents the 
imposition of differential duties, but to exempt the colonies m question 
from the operation of any futiue commercial treaties which may be concluded 
by this country, containmg stipulations against such duties, leavmg them 
at liberty, subject to the obhgations of existing treaties, to make such 
arrangements^ as they may thmk fit, for reciprocity with each other, or 
with foreign nations ; and before so serious a step is taken, they would ask 
the colonists gravely to consider the probable effects of a measure w^hich 
might tend materially to affect the relations of the colonies to this country 
and to the rest of the Empire In the meantime they have thought it right 
not to proceed in this matter until the Australasian governments concerned 
have had an opportunity of communicating any further observations which 
they may desire to make in explanation of their views ^ « 


No. 9. Nbabing the End of the Colonud Offiob Peopaqanda 
— Rdpon’s CiECtncAE Dispatch of Jtinb 28, 1896 

One of the last, if not actually the last, of the many dispatches issued from the 
Colonial Office as part of the propaganda of 1846-1895 was written by the 
Marquis of Ripon, Colonial Secretary m the Gladstone-Rosebery Administration 
of 1892-1895 It was dated June 28, 1895 It was wntten in respect of a reso- 
lution, adopted at the Colonial Conference at Ottawa m 1894, urging a ‘ customs 
arrangement between Great Bntam and her colonies by which trade within the 
Empire may be placed on a more favourable footmg than that which is carried 
on with foreign countries ’ ^ 

Ripon’s dispatch was, m part, as follows 

It was generally recognized at the conference that this policy involves 
a complete reversal of the fiscal and commercial system which was deliberately 
adopted by Great Bntam half a century ago, and which has been maintained 
and extended ever smce. By a consistent adherence to this system, one 
duty after another has been swept away m this country, until, at the present 
day, the few import duties remaining are retained, either for revenue purposes 
alone, on articles not produced here, or m order to protect the excise revenue. 

^ Gorres'ponAeTice with the Amtralian Colomesy 1872, p 10. 

® Ottawa Conference, 1894, Dispatches from the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
on Questions of Trade and Commercial Treaties (1896), p 3. 
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A differential duty is open to all the objections from the customers’ pomt 
of view which can be urged agamst a general duty ; and while it renders 
necessary the same restrictions on trade , it has the additional disadvantage 
of dislocatmg trade by the tendency to divert it from its regular and natural 
channels. 

These general objections to the policy advocated aie sufficiently serious, 
and there are others, no less serious, which flow from the esistmg condition 
under which the trade of the Empire is distributed ^ 

V 

PROTESTS AT WESTMINSTER AGAINST PROTECTIONIST 
DUTIES IN CANADIAN TARIFFS, 1859-1887 

No. 1. COMPABISON OS' FiSOAL FeEEDOM OF COLONIES OP THE 
Old and New Eea — Gladstone’s Obsbevations in 1859 

Gladstone appeared before a select committee of the House of Commons on 
colonial military expenditures that was in session m 1855-1860 He was asked 
if the old colonies — colonies of the penod that ended in 1783 — ^were not more 
independent than the colonies of the later period ‘ On the contrary,’ Gladstone 
answered, ‘ it would undoubtedly not have been permitted to those eolomes to 
exercise any power to legislate adversely to the mother country, whereas we 
have recent experience m Canada that even that power may be exercised by 
our present colonies, with a view of raismg up a protected interest agamst the 
commerce of the mother country ’ ^ 

No: 2. A Question in the House of Coimmons in 1864 

In the House of Commons at Westmmster, Apnl 28, 1864, R. Smclair Aytoun, 
Liberal member for the Kirkaldy boroughs, asked Cardwell, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies m the Palmerston Administration of 1869-1865, for a return of 
the number of people employed in manufacturing m Canada, such descnptions 
of goods as were charged with duty on entermg Canada Aytoun further asked 
‘ if any efforts have at any time been made to mduce the Canadian Government 
to remove the duties charged upon Bntish goods entering Canada.’ Cardwell 
undertook to lay on the table of the house the correspondence with regard to 
Canadian tanffs He could, he assured A 3 rtoun, give no other mformation ® 

No. 3. Canadian Duties Higher than American and French 
Protectionist Duties — ^A Complaint by Bright in 1865 

We complam that Canada levies higher duties on British manufactures than 
the United States did before the present war [Civil War, 1861-1865], and much 
higher than Prance does. But when we complain to Canada of this, and say 
that it IS very unpleasant usage from a part of our Empire, the Canadians reply 

^ Ibid,, p. 4 

* Report of Committee on Colonial Military Expenditure, and on the Defence of 
the Bntish Dependencies, and the Proportions of Cost of such Defence defrayed from 
Imperial and Colonial Funds Respectively * Evidence, Appendix, and Index, 1861 ; 
ct Bruce, Broadstone of Bmptre, i, p 140 

» Cf Parhamentary Debates, III, clxxiv 1770-1771. 
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that their expenditure is so much, and their debt *with interest on it so much, 
that they are obhged to levy these heavy duties. ... I beheve if Canada now, 
by a fnendly separation from this country, became an independent state, choosing 
its own form of government — ^monarchical, if it liked, or repubhcan, if it preferred 
a repubhc — it would not be less fnendly to England, and its tanfE would not be 
more adverse to our manufacturers than it is now.^ 


No. 4. QtTESTIONS IN THE HOITSE OF COMMONS RESPECTING 
THE National Policy Tariff of Canada of 1879 — Ex- 
position OF Position of Canadian Government, by 
Hicks-Bbach, Secretary of State for the Colonies 

The national pohcy tariff of the Dominion of Canada of 1879 was submitted 
to the House of Commons, at Ottawa, by Tilley, Minister of Finance, on Ma»rch 14. 
On March 11. a summary of the changes made by the Bill had been cabled from 
Ottawa to the Colonial Office. The Grovemor-General, the Marquis of Lome, 
gave the Boyal Assent to the Bill on May 16, 1879.^ 

In the House of Commons at Westmmster on March 20, 1879, a question 
regardmg the new tariff was addressed by Bright to Sir Michael Hioks-Beach 
(afterwards Viscount St Aldwyn), Colomal Secretary in the Conservative Admims- 
tration of 1874-1880 Bright asked the Colomal Secretary if he could lay on the 
table a copy of the new tanff now before the Canadian Parhament, if any com- 
munication had taken place between her Majesty’s government and the Governor- 
General of Canada on the subject of the proposed mcreased customs and pro- 
tective duties m Canada ; whether it is proposed to represent to the Canadian 
Government the impohcy of a war of tanffs between different portions of the 
Empire ; and whether it was true that the mstructions to Lord Lome ^ omitted, 
for the first time, the clause requirmg that BiUs imposmg differential duties 
should be reserved for Her Majesty’s approval. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beaeh, m reply to Bnght’s questions, mtimated that he 
had received a summary of the new tanff on March 11, and that he had cabled 
to Ottawa, statmg that ‘ Her Majesty’s government regretted to observe that the 
general effect of the tanff was to mcrease duties, already high ; but deemed 
that the fiscal pohcy of Canada rested, subject to treaty obhgations, with the 
Doimnion legislature ’ The Colonial Secretary contmued : 

The Canadian Government fully understands the fiscal pohcy of this 
country ; and I may add that I beheve, though I could not positively say 
so at present until I have seen the actual tanff itself, that there is nothmg 
m the present proposals which has not been previously sanctioned, at least 
m prmcipie, by Canadian legislation As the result of much correspondence 
between my predecessor [!I&1 of Carnarvon, Colonial Secretary, Eebruaiy 
1874 to January 1878] and the Dominion Government [the liberal Ad- 
mimstration at Ottawa of 1873-1878], the mstructions to be issued to 
Lord Dufferm’s [Governor-General at Ottawa, 1872-1878] successor were 
thoroughly revised ; and m that revision the clause specifjung certam 

^ John Bnght, m debate on Canadian fortifications, House of Commons, March 23, 
1865 Speeches on Pubhc Qtiestions by John Brighty P , pp 152, 153. 

® 42 Vict , c 15, an Act to alter the duties of customs and excise. 

® Appomted Governor-General, October 5, 1878. 
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classes of bills — ^among them every bill impo&mg differential duties — ^as 
those which should be reserved for Her Majesty’s approval were omitted This 
was done without any reference to a protectionist pohoy, the Dominion 
Gk>vemment, as the right honourable gentleman is aware, then bemg free 
traders The alteration of the mstructions, however, m no way interferes 
with the power of reservation and of disallowance, these powers bemg fully 
set out m the Bntish North American Act of 1867 ^ 

The leply of Lord Lome, Governor-General, on March 19, 1879, to the dispatch 
from the Colomal Office contamed the following statement : 

I have the honour to state that the present government [the jVIacdonald 
Admmistration of 1878-1891] were returned by a large majority [Conserva- 
tives 137, Liberals 69] m September 1878 A protective tariff, m order 
to encourage the mdustiies of the Dominion, was advocated by the leaders 
of the then opposition ; and the government they have smce formed 
[October 1 7, 1 878] do not desire to avail themselves of direct taxation They 
also desire to pomt to the very hostile action of the Am erican Government 
toward the Dominion of Canada m all matters relatmg to the tanff ; and 
to the fact that the manufacturers of the United States have estabhshed 
combmations, under such perfect organization, that should any special 
mdustry anse m Canada, the Canadian market is at once flooded with 
a corresponding article of American produce, sold below value, the effect 
of such combmation bemg equal to that which is produced by a government 
bouniy.2 

In the same parhamentary paper there was mcluded a memorandum to the 
Colomal Office, prepared as an answer to the Hicks-Beach Dispatch by Tilley, 
Minister of Ikiance, who wrote ; 

Postermg and promotmg Canadian mdustnes, and especially manufactures, 
will not lessen the necessity for large imports of various commodities which 
are now largely supphed to Canada by Great Bntam But if the result 
should prove the means of restormg prosperity, the effect upon British 
mercantile and manufacturmg mterests must be most favourable 

No. 6. Protests against the Taeiee oe the Dominion oe 
Canada oe 1887 — Extracts erom Speeches of Granville, 
Onslow, and Carnarvon 

Sir Charles Tupper was Minister of Finance at Ottawa at the time of the 
revision of the tanff m 1887. The new tanff was submitted to the House of 
Commons of the Dominion Parhament on May 12 At this revision there were 
large mcreases m the duties on iron, m the mterest chiefly of companies ownmg 
furnaces and rolhng mills m Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Ontano ^ There was 
much discussion on this tanff at Westmmster, chiefly m the House of Lords 

In the House of Commons, on hlay 20, 1887, Lord Claud Hamilton, a supporter 
of the Uniomst government of 1886-1892, addressed a question to W. H Smith, 
First Lord of the Treasury and leader of the house, m regard to the new Canadian 
tariff. 

Hamilton asked whether it was true — 
that her Majesly’s government have been solicited by the government of 

^ Parlmmeniary Debates^ HI, cexhv, 1311-1312 

® Copy of dispatch from Governor-General of Canada respectmg new customs 
tariff laid before Parhament at Westmmster. Apnl 4, 1879. 

® Cf. Speech by Tupper, H C Debates (Ottawa), 1887 I, p 384 et seq. 

1569.29 H 
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the Dominion to grant a subsidy to the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
whether in giving this request their consideration her Majesty’s government 
would bear m mind the action of the government of the Dommion m raismg 
the duty on imported iron, and also endeavour to have an estimate made 
of the loss to those engaged in the iron and export trade of this country which 
such increase will entail. 

The Dominion government [answered Smith] has earnestly sohcited her 
Majesty’s government to grant a subsidy to a line of steamships which the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company is willing to estabhsh between Vancouver 
and Hong Kong It is not suggested that such subsidy should be given as an 
assistance to the railway But the proposed service is being considered on 
its ments — ^the question bemg whether the advantages to tins country, and 
to the Empire generally, of mamtammg an efficient service of powerful 
vessels in the Korth Pacific would justify an apphcation to Parhamentforan 
annual subsidy of not less than £4i6,QQO It has not been the practice to 
look upon the high tariffs which Canada finds it necessary to adopt as 
directly affectmg the consideration of any general question m which the pomt 
arises whether, or how far this country should co-operate with the Dominion. 
But her IVIajesty’s government cannot but feel that a change m the Canadian 
duties, such as that alleged, must indirectly affect the consideration of the 
mam question, which must be ultimately decided by Parhament ^ 

W. L Bright, Liberal member for Stoke-upon-Trent, on June 13, 1887, asked 
W. H. Smith,/ whether her JVIajesty’s government will make some representation 
to the Canadian Government with a view to the modification of this tanft, 
mjunous ahke to the mterests of Canada and of this country ’ ‘ The government,’ 
answered the leader of the house, ‘ are not prepared to press the Canadian 
government to modify the proposed fiscal arrangements, for which that govern- 
ment alone is responsible The last words m the question of the honourable 
member are an expression of opmion, which cannot be dealt with within the 
hmits of an answer ’ ^ 

In the House of Lords on June 17, 1887, after a question by Lord Lammgton, 
there was a speech ontici 2 ang the new duties by Earl Granville, who was at the 
Colonial Office from December 1868 to July 1870, in the Gladstone Admmistra- 
tiOD of 1868-1874. 

He said 

The noble lord has expressed regret at the mabihty of the Secretary of 
State for the Colomes [Sir Henry Holland, created Lord Knutsford m 1888] 
to offer any direct opposition to the change This measure, so suddenly 
brought forth, has created much discontent both here and in the colony. 
To us the evil consists m dimmisbmg the receptive powers of a good market, 
which IS able to benefit itseK by gettmg goods cheaper than it otherwise 
could acqmre them It is foohsh to preach to others as to their own mterests. 
But it is obvious that the mjury to Canadians will be much greater. The 
Secretary of State for the Colomes is qmte light m dechnmg to mterfere 
with the Parhament of Canada. But I cannot doubt that they [the Imperial 
Government] are offermg advice, and makmg representations on the subject. 
The pubho m this country are makmg suggestions as to the way in which 
we should meet this pohcy, which appears to them to be hostile to this 
country I do not beheve that the stimulus has been m any way hostile 
to this country, if there be any wish to oppose, it is bent m a different 
direction. It is favoured by a behef m protection itseK. It is a httle owmg 

^ ParliaTnmtary Debates^ (House of Commons), May 20, 1887, III, cccxv, 730-731, 

® June 13, 1887, IH, cccxv, 1743. 
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to dulness m Lower Canada.^ It has a political and respectable source, m 
the desire to conciliate JS’ova Scotia It is much promoted by a few capitalists, 
who see their way to immediate gigantic personal profits But you cannot 
expect the maniSacturmg and com m ercial classes of Great Bntam to take 
so impartial a view, and to regard such a sudden blow to the legitimate 
commerce of the two countries as a fnendly proceedmg Suggestions have 
already been made for retaliatory and differential duties on Canadian 
products Now, I need not say that I personally repudiate any such action 
as contrary to good prmciples and to our best mterests But the government 
of the Dommion ought not to forget that everybody may not be quite as 
sensible as I fancy myself to be on this particular pomt, and that folhes 
may be committed which would cost everybody concerned very dear indeed. 
An official explanation of this measure has been based upon the fallacy that 
this measure is not hostile to us because we are rapidly losmg our trade in 
Canada, which will surely go mto the hands of American iron masters. 
But the facts are not so . We have more than half of the whole impoits. 
As I said m the begmnmg, I entirely agreee with the government that they 
aie nght m not attempting to mterpose any veto on this action of the 
Canadian Government But it would be a sad bathos at the conclusion of 
the late conference ^ if it were found that its concihatory president, with 
so able and popular a representative m Canada as Lord Landsdowne, was 
not able, by mendly and moderate councils, to modify the ’sudden blow 
which has been struck at the best mterests of Great Britain and Canada ^ 
Carnarvon, on behalf of the Government, rephed to Granville 

First of all, as regards the disadvantage to this country, I frankly admit 
it. No one can doubt it for a moment It is almost m the nature of a trmsm 
I am disposed to go further, and agree substantially with the noble lord 
that it IS disadvantageous to all, and not least to Canada itself This, 
however, is an impost clearly not directed agamst this country It is an 
impost which I believe to have been put on for reasons of domestic finance 
by the Canadian Parliament , and it must be remembered that it is an 
impost which has alieady been reduced, as I understand, from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent , m deference to the wishes and representations of 
this country. 

It IS veiy easy to cnticize the Canadian Government and Parhament. 
But the Parliament here must remember that they have had great difficulty, 
and that, as far as I know, for many years past they have not apphed for 
any assistance from the mother country, and the loans made to them have 
been faithfully repaid, and that they have so arranged their finance that 
their secunties will stand comparison with any secunties m the European 
markets, w^e they have been led to undertake such great works as those 
of the Canadian Pacific Bailway, of which it may almost be true to say 
the like has never before been produced. Therefore, I say it is not fair for 
us to cnticize from a distance that finance Still less do I think we should 
require them to make sacnfices for us, when it is peifectly clear that we 
can make no sacnfices ourselves. Our system of free trade is such that we 
have given away to every other nation whatever powers we may ongmally 
have possessed to make a bargam with We have nothmg left practically 
to give to Canada ; and therefore we are not entitled to give credit to ourselves 
as agamst Canada m the matter. If we were prepared to make any movement 
toward those close fiscal relations which have been discussed m this country, 

^ At this time (1887) the term Lower Canada was sometimes used to mdicate the 
Mantime Provinces. 

^ The First Colonial Conference, assembled m London, at the celebration of the First 
Jubilee of Queen Victona Its first session was held at the Foreign Office on April 4, 
1887 Sir Henry T Holland was President of the Conference 
® Pajliamentary Debates (House of Lords), June 17, 1887, HI, cccxvi, 376—378. 
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and which have many partisans m the colonies, it would be a different 
case. But we have none of these things.^ 

On July 4, 1887, Lamington returned to the subject of the increased duties 
on iron m the new Canadian tariff. He asked the Government to lay upon the 
table of the House the correspondence with Ottawa m regard to the new tanff 
The Earl of Onslow, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies (1887-1888), 
rephed to Lamington’s speech There was very httle to be added, Onslow said, 
to what Carnarvon had stated on June 17, namely, that the policy of Great 
Bntam had been to leave m the hands of the Government of Canada the manage- 
ment of their own fiscal affairs ‘ In times gone by,’ contmued Onslow, ‘ it was 
the practice to issue mstructions to the Governor-General, directmg him to 
leserve certam bills, mcludmg those havmg reference to fiscal matters, for the 
approval of her Majesty When the Marquis of Lome went out to Canada 
(1878) these mstructions, so far as they had reference to Bills imposmg differential 
duties, were revoked ... As constitutional government existed m Canada, he 
(Onslow) did not thmk that his noble friend (Lammgton) would expect her 
Majesty’s government to do more than forward the recommendations which 
had been received from the various chambers of commerce ’ 

Granville intervened m this discussion of July 4, to suggest that the Government 
seemed to overlook the pomt m the controversy 
He said : 

They were not asked to veto any Canadian customs laws, or m any way 
to mterfere with the raismg or lowermg of duties No one wished to see 
the shghtest mterference with Canada. But they were strack with the fact 
that the Golomal Under-Secretary had, the other mght, argued m favour 
of the duties rather than otherwise He could not conceive thatrthough 
this country had adopted the wise and sensible plan of leavmg all tanff 
regulations to the colonies themselves, it had thereby debarred itself from 
the nght of makmg any representation of a friendly character when an 
alterafion so important to the colony, and the mother country, was con- 
cerned He failed to see why such a representation might not be made 
without m the shghtest degree givmg offence. He regretted that the 
government had not expressed their views one way or the othei, as to the 
advantage or disadvantage of this change, on the colony, as well as on the 
mother country ® 

In answer to a question by Lord Claud Hamilton, m the House of Commons, 
on May 19, 1887, Smith, leader of the house, referred to the protests of chambers 
of commerce ‘ The government,’ he said, ‘ would not be justified m makmg any 
official representation on the subject to the government of the Dominion. Any 
representation, by parties who may be affected by the fiscal pohcy of Canada, 
should be addressed to the Dominion Government ’ ^ 

^ FafhameTiiary Debates (House of Lords), June 17, 1887, III, cccxvi, 379-380. 

* Cf. Parhamentary Debates (House of Lords), July 4, 1887, III, cccxvi, 1560 
® Parhamentary Debates (House of Lords), July 4, 1887, III, cccxvi, 1332-1334, 

^ Ibid , (House of Commons) May 19^ 1887, ill, cccxv, 522, 
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VI 

EXTRA-PARLIAMENTARY PROTESTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AGAINST PROTECTIONIST DUTIES IN 
CANADIAN TARIFFS, 1847-1887 

No. 1. A Protest from Glasgow against an Increase in 
Duties on Iron in the Canadian Tariff of 1847 

In the Tariff Act of Canada of 1847 the first tariff enacted by the legislature 
after the passing at Westminster of the Enabling Act of 1846, duties were 
increased on machinery and iron castmgs Ironfounders in Glasgow protested 
at the Colonial Office. But their memorial was not m the hands of Grey, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, ‘ until after the decision of her Majesty’s government to 
advise the Queen to confirm the act had been taken ’ ^ 

There were twenty-eight signatures to the Glasgow memoiial; m which it 
was recalled that under the tariffs of the old commercial system, the duty on 
castings was five per cent ; and further recalled that ‘ hitherto Canada had 
been one of the chief markets for their castmgs The petition continued 

That the memorialists have just learned with great surprise and alarm 
that the Canadian legislature has recently passed a tariff which imposes an 
additional duty of seven and a half per cent upon all castings, this convertmg 
the sufficiently restrictive duty of five per cent already existmg into the 
’ e:2orbitant and totally prohibitive duty of twelve and a half per cent 

*That besides the direct injurious effects of the proposed increased duties 
upon the interests of your memonalists, the prmcipie of the taiift is opposed 
to the free trade policy recently adopted by the legislature of this country, 
havmg for its object the abolition rather than the e&ension of all commercial 
restrictions, and the memorialists respectfully submit that while it would 
be most inconsistent m itself, it would also be extremely unjust to the 
manufacturers of this coimtry after being depnved of protection at home, 
if instead of enjoymg increased facilities of trade, they should be excluded 
by new and totally prohibitory duties from access to the very markets which 
they had previously enjoyed 

That your memonalists understand that the taiiff adopted by the Canadian 
legislature cannot be cairied mto effect till it has obtained the sanction of 
Her Majesty’s government, and they, therefore, hasten without delay to 
address your lordship upon this subject They respectfully request your 
lordship to take this memorial into consideration, and to withhold your 
sanction, or to advise those whose province it may be to decide to witmiold 
their sanction, from the said tariff in so far as the additional duty upon iron 
castmg is concerned - 

^ Of. Grey’s dispatch to Elgm, Governor-General, February 11, 1848 The com- 
missioners of customs exammed and passed on the Act on January 28, 1848 At 
the Board of Trade it was apparently not discovered that the Act jeopardized any 
British mdustry ; for on February 9, 1848, it was passed on to the Colomal Office, 
with a memorandum from Labonchere, President of the Board of Trade m the Bussell 
Administration of 1846-1852, which read ‘ I transmit herewith the draft order for the 
confirmation of the act ’ 

2 Memorial of ironfounders of Glasgow, transmitted by Grey to Elgm, February 11, 
1848 
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No. 2. Peotest eeom Glasgow against Reciebocity not 
Extended to the United Kingdom, 1848 

A second memorial from Glasgow, protesting agamst the way m which the 
legislature of Canada was exercising its new measure of fiscal freedom, was 
transmitted by Giey to Elgm on March 6, 1848 It was signed by sixty-two 
merchants, manufacturers, and other inhabitants, and was much more general in 
character than the memonal of the ironfounders that Grey had forwarded to 
Elgin on February 11, 1848. 

The memorialists assured the Colonial Secretary that they had observed with 
regret and alarm ‘the formidable augmentation of import duties on British 
produce and manufactures ’ They also affirmed : 

[1] That while the mother country admits the staple products of Canada, 
either duty free, or at a discnminatmg duty, that colony proposes to lay 
duties on British manufactures, varymg from five to thirty per cent , and 
that the average rate of said duties is eqmvalent to twelve and a half per cent ; 

[2] that the other great colonies m the East and West Indies and Australia 
have hitherto imposed low duties averaging about three and a half per cent, ; 

[3] that the act complamed of proposes to place the mother country m a 
more unfavourable position than the very colonies under her dominion, 
namely, the other British North Amencstn colonies, the native produce and 
manufactures of which are proposed to be admitted duty free, provided said 
colonies shall receive Canadian produce and manufactures on the same terms , 
[and 4] that the said colonial act proposes to place the mother country in 
a more unfavourable position than the United States of America, in so far 
as It repeals the difierential duties hitherto mamtamed m favour of British 
manufacturers 

We shall deem it a hardship if, as British subjects, paying taxes, ofnvhich 
a portion is expended m the government and defence of that colonjr, our 
goods shall be admitted on less favourable terms than those of the United 
States manufacturer, who contributes nothing to that expense, and who 
may thus, by unfair competition, be enabled to drive the Bntish merchant 
and manufacturer out of that colonial market. For these reasons, as 
well as for the mamtenance of the Bntish connexion m America, your 
memonahsts pray that when the said act shall come under your lordship’s 
consideration, it may not receive the assent of the Crown 

No. 3. Peotests at Manchester against the Canadian 
Tariffs of 1855-1862 ; Galt’s Defence of Canadian 
Fiscal Policy before the Chamber of Commerce, 
September 25 , 1862 

Alexander Tulloch Galt, Minister of Fmance in administrations of the province 
of Canada from August 7, 1858, to May 23, 1862, visited England in the autumn 
of 1862, and addressed a number of public meetings on the fiscal policy and 
material resources of Canada At the invitation of the Chamber of Commerce 
he addressed a meetmg in the Mayor’s parlour, in the Town Hall at Manchester, 
over which the Mayor, Mr Thomas Goadley, presided, on September 25, 1862. 

Three objections, said Galt, had been made in England with respect to Canada. 
They were (1) that the fiscal legislation of Canada had not been consistent with 
the views of political economists in England, nor advantageous to Canada or to 
England ; (2) that the cost of mamtaining the colonies had been large and the 
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advantage small; and (3) that even supposmg the tariff was satisfactorily 
arranged, some persons held that the colonies would be better off if separated 
from the mother country 

The first point, he contmued, had perhaps attracted the most attention. 
Admittmg that direct taxation might be the best means of providing for the 
wants of the State, yet m Great Britain the larger part of the revenue was raised 
by indirect taxation. In Canada mcomes were so small, the country being settled 
by people mostly poor and uneducated, that it would be more difficult than it 
was m England to make them acquiesce m direct taxation Direct taxation had 
been introduced mto the municipal system, but it could not yet be employed to 
provide for the wants of the State. Consequently, they had to look to indirect 
taxation, of which customs duties were the chief. A revenue was derived from 
the sale of lands, which was iv holly devoted to the settlement of those lands 
The public works had not yielded the revenues expected from them, although 
the revenue would probably increase To provide, therefore, for the interest 
on the pubhc debt, the mamtenance of the absolute charges on the civil govern- 
ment, the admmistration of justice, and the encouragement of education, duties 
had to be raised upon imports 

The next question would be whether they had been governed in Canada by 
sound prmeiples m the mode m which they had imposed customs duties. With 
such a frontiei as theirs, manifestly there were great facihties for carrying on 
an ilhcit trade if Canada imposed duties on articles imported free mto the United 
States. Those articles upon which the revenue of England by mdirect taxation 
was largely raised, viz , spirits, tea, sugar, and tobacco, were free from duty m 
the United States Canada imposed duties upon these articles , but she had to 
take care that the duties weie not so high as to encourage smugglmg from the 
United States. Havmg got from them as much as possible they had to supply 
the deficiency by taxing other articles of import The principle had been to 
admit raw material free ; to charge ten per cent, duty upon articles which had 
received a certam amount of manufacture, but which could not go into use until 
remanufaotured, as it were, and to impose a duty of twenty per cent, upon articles 
fully manufactured 

The Amencan duty upon textile goods had been twenty-four per cent The 
object of the Canadian Government was simply to mamtain the credit of the 
country, and not to mtroduce a piotective system as was often stated. The 
best proof of that was that the effect of the tariff had not been to produce 
manufactories m Canada. They made nails, steamboats, and some coarse 
woollen fabrics, but there was not a single cotton or silk mill m the colony, nor 
any woollen ones beyond the unimportant ones he had mentioned Another 
proof w’as that the trade between the colony and the home country had not 
been prejudicially affected by the duties From these facts he thought he might 
fairly claim that although they might have made nustakes in their fiscal legisla- 
tion, yet their object had been to reduce the charges on trade, to mcrease the 
quantity of their imports and exports, and so to develop the resources of Canada. 
It had been a matter of great disappointment to many Canadians to find that 
their mtentions had been misunderstood. There certainly was a protectionist 
party in Canada ; but it never had been, and he thought never would be, m the 
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ascendant Besides it must be remembered that the system upon which they 
had been brought up was protective. They had followed the mother country m 
many respects as far as she had gone, but their necessities would not allow them 
to take the duties off imported goods. 

Discussion on Galt’s speech was opened by Mr H. Ashworth ^ There had 
been, said Ashworth, as Galt had justly remarked, a good deal of misappre- 
hension with regard to the value of the colomes and especially with regard to 
tariff duties imposed m the colonies They all knew how restive that part of 
the world (Lancashire) had recently been upon the subject of the Indian tariff — 
a tariff which was five per cent, at the present time — ^and how very small an 
amount of agitation there had been touching the tariffs which had been made 
by crown colonies on goods for the consumption of our fellow subjects These 
were anomalous circumstances ; and he thought that on an occasion like the 
present it was well that they should hear of the reasons which could be adduced 
for favouring a policy so widely different from that of the mother country 
Galt had remarked m a recent speech on the progress of Canada ; and among 
other observations he had said that the government charge per head of the 
population v^as £1 15s 2|d m Canada, while m Great Britain it was £2 8s 9d. 
He (Ashworth) asked whether they were prepaied to sanction any enlargement 
of Great Biitam’s expenditure in Canada and on other colonies — colonies which 
were able to sustam themselves. He next went mto some detail regardmg 
expenditures of the British Government m Canada There was, he said, a pomt 
which human nature could no longer endure, and he appealed to them whether 
the time had not come when they should adopt a language which was more 
pertinent, he would not say more severe, but more becoming towards the^colo^y 
of Canada. The language of the Canadian legislature was anything but beeoming 
to a country so largely under obligations to this country , and m the words of 
Mr Goldwm Smith, he would say that ‘ there is one way of makmg Canada 
impregnable, and that is by fencing her round with the majesty of an independent 
nation ’ 

]Mr. Hugh Mason, 2 discussmg Ashworth’s remarks concernmg the desirability 
of Canada becoming an independent coimtry, said he did not think that any 
one would wish abruptly to snap the tie which bound Canada to England But 
at the same time there was a growmg feehng m England in favoui of the colonies 
generally but especially Canada, assuming at no very distant day the power, 
dignity, and responsibility of an independent nation. It seemed to him that 
both the mother country and the colonies would be the gainers by the separation. 
He did not know what might be the special object of Galt’s mission to England ; 
but if it was in the slightest degree to put Canadian hands into the pockets of 
the British taxpayers, he hoped he would leave Manchester, at all events, with 
the unmistakable impression that when Canada came to the distressed operatives 
of Lancashire, or the mill owners of Lancashire, for a portion of their taxation, 
he would find himself mistaken. 

After a member of the Chamber of Commerce (Mr Eergusson) had observed 
that the remarks regardmg the separation of the colonies from England must not 

^ A member of the Anti-Com Law League of 1838-1846, and author of BecoUections 
of Bichard Oohden, M P,, which was published m 1876 

® Liberal Member for Ashton-under-Lyne, 1880-1885 
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be taken as representing the opinion of the chamber, Mr, M Eoss brought the 
discussion back to the Canadian tariff Boss remarked on the inconsistency of 
the Canadian Government applying for a railway guarantee whilst they were 
imposmg additional import duties on British manufactures. He hoped to see 
a better feeling cherished between the two countries. 

The Mayor then recalled that when a deputation from Manchester had had an 
interview with the Secretary of State for Ifedia. they were asked how they could 
expect the Government to reduce the tax on cloth, which was then being imported 
into India at ten per cent, when in Canada upon the same goods there was an 
impost duty of twenty per cent , remembermg, at the same time that the Indian 
people paid the entire expenses of their own protection, whilst Canada required 
a large expenditure by Great Britain for its protection. 

In his comments on the discussion, Galt said that although he was sorry for 
the tone of Ashworth’s remarks, he was not sorry that the discussion had taken 
place It was very much better that the statements which had been made should 
be openly made when they could be replied to than that any misapprehension 
should exist ^ 

No 4. A Second Peotest eeom the Manchestee Chambek 
OF CoaiMEECE. IMacdonaid’s Defence of thB National 
Policy Taeiff of 1879. August 6, 1880 

Mr Benjamm Armitage, member for Salford, President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, and six members of the House of Commons who were 
also members of the Manchester Chamber, on August 6, 1880, waited on 
Sir John A Macdonald, durmg a visit of the Canadian Premier to London ' to 
urge upon him the desirableness of effecting a reduction in the present hostile 
tariff of Canada,’ ^ 

Mr. Armitage asserted that — 

the tariff of Canada had had the effect of dmunishmg our trade with Canada, 
and that the agnoultural classes were made to suffer thereby The tariff 
had not been productive of increased revenue, and it had rendered the 
country less attractive to English emigrants He pointed out how the high 
rates of tariff interfered with the trade of Manchester, almost to the extent 
of puttmg an end to certam branches of it 
IVIr John Slagg, one of the representatives of Manchester m the House of 
Commons, assured Macdonald that — 

there was a strong feelmg of impatience if not almost of resentment, in our 
large commercial circles, at the contmuous restrictions that were put upon 
English trade with Canada No one grudged the complete liberty that had 
been accorded to our colonial possessions m regard to self-government , but 
the pubhc were begmning to regret that the liberty had been given to such 
an extent as to admit of the possibility of the practical exclusion of our 
goods There was nothing m the present position of the Canadian industries 
to encourage a contmuance of the policy which was designed to benefit 
them ; but which, m fact, made them dependent and gave them only a 
feeble life. 

^ Summanzed from a two-column report of the meetmg in the Guardian (Manchester), 
September 26, 1862 
* TAe Times (London), August 9, 1880 
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Macdonald, in replying to Armitage and Slagg, said that — 
the chief difficulty was that England had nothing to give Canada in the 
way of reciprocity Ever 3 rthing had already been given away The protec 
tive system was accepted by the greater part of the civdized world, England 
bemg almost the exception in adhenng in principle, and in practice, to 
free trade under all circumstances . . The tanff m Canada had been 
adopted with enthusiasm by both agriculturalists and manufacturers It 
was imposed to benefit the revenue ; and the first year’s experience showed 
that that was the result In its readjustment case was taken that it should 
be the means of assisting their mfant mdustnes, and also of preventing the 
American rmgs and corners which disturbed the trade of the country 
They had not been unmmdful of their obligations to the mother country 
m makmg the leadjustment , for they had put heavier duties by classifica- 
tion upon articles which the United States produced, and which Canada 
ought to produce, and reduced the duties upon those articles which they 
principally got from England. Smce the adoption of the tarifi the proportion 
of imports mom England had increased, while the proportion from the United 
States had decreased . It was m consequence of the protective system 
that the United States had to a very large degree developed their manu- 
facturmg Until the tariff was adopted, American rings and comers had 
crushed Canadian manufactures , but this was now prevented by the 
exclusion of Umted States merchants, and, as a consequence, America was 
now seeking a renewal of the reciprocal relations which formerly existed. . . 
He held out a hope that in ten years’ time the great north-west would be 
able to supply tins country with the food we now imported from other 
eountnes, but then, they in Canada would want a countervailing duty. He 
pointed out that Canada was m a different position from England in regard 
to the adoption of fiee trade, and showed that it was impossible to levy 
direct taxation on Canada An income tax would be a failure, because 
there was nothmg to levy it on Therefore, they were obliged to have 
recourse to the tariff ^ 

No. 5. Bright and the Denial by Canada oe Free Exchange 
OE Commerce with the United Kingdom, January 29, 
1885 

The other day there was a meeting of the Imperial Federation League I wish 
they would give us the names of ail the gentlemen who were there Among 
those who were there was Sir John Macdonald, who is Prime Mmister of Canada, 
Sir John Macdonald is Prime Munster of Canada mamly, if not entirely, because 
he was most active in a protection movement He has been made Prime Mmister , 
and while we admit everythmg Canada wishes to send to this country without 
a farthing of protective duty upon it, he, as their Prime Mmister, has been 
supportmg a highly protective system m regard to English manufactures Yet, 
he appears at the Federation League meetmg and gives his countenance to the 
proposition that Canada and the Umted Kingdom shall be made one I could 
not conceive of any man havmg the face to appear at a meeting for that purpose, 
holding such a position, . We ask them ‘ Gentlemen, you wish to become 
one coxmtry with us, to have the same mterests that we have We are aU to 
join in your defence Are you willmg to have free exchange with us ^ ’ And they 
answer, * No.’ — Speech by Bright at Birmingham, January 29, 1885.® 

^ The Times (London), August 9, 1880 

“ The Times (London), January 30, 1885 
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No. 6 Protests from the British Iron Trade Association, 
AND FROM English Chambers of Commerce, against In- 
creases IN THE Iron and Steel Duties in the Tariff 
OF THE Dominion of Canada of 1887 

The taiiff of the Domimon of Canada of 1887, which increased duties on iron 
was introduced to the Hous-j of Commons at Ottawa on May 12. The iron and 
general metal trades section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on May 18, 
telegraphed to Holland, Secretary of State for the Colonies, asking him to receive 
a deputation. ‘ Will forward to Canadian Government,’ Holland wired in reply, 
‘ any representations you may wish to make respecting increase of duties on 
imports, but see no advantage m leceivmg deputation.’ 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on May 19 agam urged that a deputation 
be received at the Colomal Office. The matter was characterized as ‘ very urgent 
' Havuig heard with astomahment,’ contmued the telegram to the Colonial Office, 
‘ of the proposed mcrease in the Canadian tariff, we beg to call attention to the 
fact that if this proposal becomes law it will probably lead to the exclusion of 
British iron and steel manufactures from that market, and to serious mjury to 
the trade of this country,’ From the Bristol Chamber of Commerce on the same 
day there was also a request that a deputation be received at the Colomal Office. 
To the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce there ^ as a reply from the Colonial Office 
on May 20. ‘ Sir Henry Holland,’ it read, ‘ desires me to refer you to the answer ^ 
given by the First Lord of the Treasury m the House of Commons yesterday.’ 

In response to much pressure, Holland received, in private, at the House of 
Commons, on May 22, 1887, a deputation representing the British Iron Trade 
Association. * A proposal is now pending read the memonai submitted by the 
deputation to the Colonial Secretary, ‘ to mcrease the rates of duty paid on iron 
and steel imported into Canada The duty on pig iron is to be increased from 
Ss 4d to 105 8d per ton, or 100 per cent ; the duty on puddled bars is to 
be mcreased from 8a to 37s, 8d , or 350 per cent. ; and the duty on^ bar iron 
IS to be increased from 17s 6d to 45s lOd , or 155 per cent.’ 

After stating that these mcreased duties endangered an export trade of about 
a million sterling a year, it was set forth in the memorial that the increase was 
so enormous that it was ‘ manifestly designed for protection and not for purely 
revenue purposes ’ The memorial contmued : 

There are high economic and state reasons why the government should 
endeavour to mterfere, if possible, in order to avert this. Canada has been, 
like many other colonies of the Biitish Crown a costly possession for 
England, We have maintained a navy which has cost us, duxmg the last 
fifteen years, for ships alone, upwards of £57,000,000. We have incuned 
enormous responsibihties for the same end , and the recent fishery dispute 
with the United States showed how great and imminent w^as the chance 
that we might at any time be called upon to meet them Biitish capital has, 
moreover, done a great deal to help Canada to construct her railway system, 

^ ‘The government would not be justified m makmg any official representation on 
the subject to the government of the Dominion Any representation by parties who 
may be affected by the fiscal policy m Canada should be addressed to the Dominion 
Government ’ — Parliamentaiy Debates (House of Commons), May 19, 1887, III, 
occxv, 522. 
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Without as yet haYmg received any equivalent. To now shut out English 
manufactures as it is proposed to do, would be to take the surest possible 
means of ahenatmg both the affections and the mterests of the two countnes, 
and would probably bring about, as an ultimate result, a complete pohtical 
severance, which could be good for neither. . . 

The Canadian iron industry is not as yet developed to any material 
extent. There are scarcely any mdigenous resources provided for meetmg 
the most pressing wants of the country in iron and steel The eftect of 
imposmg the proposed new duties would certainiy be to mduce an unnatural 
and, therefore, unhealthy development of new enterprises on Canadian sod — 
probably in locahties quite unsuited for the iron manufacture — ^and if the 
supply of the requirements of the Dommion is limited to such works the 
probable effect would be not only an enormous mcrease of price to the 
consumer, but the production of very mfenor and inadequate materials, 
while the only parties to be benefited would be a few capitahsts and adven- 
turers, whose fortunes and whose property would be improved at the expense 
of the great mass of the populations alike of the mother country and the 
Dominion 

The future of the Dominion must be mainly dependent upon agriculture 
The agricultural community is not only mteiested in gettmg implements, 
railways, and other thmgs into which iron and steel enter largely, at the 
lowest possible price, but they are immediately interested in securmg an 
outlet for their surplus produce. As it is at present, that produce is bemg 
imported into Great Britam m mcreasmg quantities. 

The interest of the gram growers in cheap outward freights was then taken up 
in the memorial It contmued 

To illustrate this latter argument it may be sufficient to observe that 
our exports of iron and steel to Canada in 1886, 228,039 tons, m 1886, 
170,679 tons, and m 1884, 162,54:2 tons, and our imports of wheat and flour 
therefrom, almost balanced each other m weight. Presumably, therefore, 
there were pretty fully and fairly remunerative freights both ways. But 
if there were to be freights one 'way only the trade in the importation of 
Canadian breadstuffs would almost certainly cease at present rates, since 
the trade is worked upon a very narrow margm, and a difference of only 
five shillmgs per ton would be likely to exclude Canada from it altogether. 

The present movement for the adoption of a prohibitory tariff is avowedly 
promoted, if not solely mitiated and carried on, by a few interested firms, 
who desire to engage in the iron mdustry These firms are better able to do 
the business of iobbymg than the agricultural mterest, which is widely 
scattered, and but little capable of cohesion and united action But the 
Imperial Government may surely fitly point out to the Canadian Govern- 
ment that the agricultural mterest would suffer by this step, and that it 
should, therefore, be discouraged m every possible way The value of the 
wheat and flour impoited into this country from the Dommion is officially 
returned at over a million and a half steiling for the year 1886 It is not 
only conceivable but probable, that if the import of English iron and steel 
were stopped, the export of wheat and flour would stop also, and the loss 
from this source would be about *7s 6d a head for every inhabitant of the 
Dommion ^ 

Holland, on May 25, 1887, transmitted the memorial of the British Iron and 
Steel Association to Ottawa. ‘ They ’ (the Association), he wrote, m an accom- 
panymg dispatch addressed to Lansdowne, ‘ desire me to forward these reasons 
for the consideration of your ministers, and to inform them of the strong feelmgs 
entertamed by the Chambers of Commerce and by the iron and shippmg trades 

^ Correspondence Bespecting the Camdian Tariffs 1887, pp 3-6 
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of this country that the proposed measure will cause grave dissatisfaction here, 
and tend materially to mjure the trades mentioned ’ ^ 

Protests or memorials from Chambers of Commerce were forwarded to the 
Colonial Office after Smith’s answer m the House of Commons of May 19, and 
the mterview of May 22 of the deputation from the British Iron Trade Associa- 
tion with Holland. One of these protests was from the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce ‘ It seems a mqist unfortunate moment,’ read one paragraph m this 
protest, ‘ for such an addition to have been made to duties m iron and steel 
schedules, as it throws doubt upon those feelings of affection for the mother 
country which have been so recently expressed ’ ^ 

Other memonals were from Chambers of Commerce of Warrington, Leeds, 
Wigan, Bolton, !N;orth Staffordshire (Hanley), Barrow-m-Fumess, Manchester, 
Cardiff, Bristol, Walsall, and Sheffield. The memonal from the Hanley Chamber 
IS noteworthy as embodymg one of the earhest, if not the first suggestion, after 
1846, from a commercial organization, for preferences m colonial tariffs in favour 
of British imports. A paragraph m the memonal of June 13, 1887, reads as 
follows : 

This Chamber considers that if the Government of Canada persists in 
increasing the said duties, it should, m justice to Great Britam, make a 
differential rate m her favour As it is estimated that nearly forty-five 
per cent, of the puddled bar and finished iron imported mto Canada is from 
the district of your petitioners [North Staffordshire], they consider that 
they are entitled to claim your special consideration for their memonal ® 

Holland transmitted these memonals to Ottawa on July 7, 1887 He wrote 
to Lansdowne 

^ Your government are aware from previous communications vhich I have 
ah'eady forwarded to you, that great dissatisfaction is felt m this country 
amongst mercantile firms interested in the iron trade, m consequence of 
the action of the government of the Dominion in proposing the imposition 
of these duties,^ and the matter has also formed the subject of discussion 
in bothHouses of Parhament, where much adverse opinion has been expressed. 
I thmk it right to call your attention to the feeling which exists in this 
country, and have no doubt that your government will give consideration 
to the various representations which have been made on the subject.^ 

It may be noted here that the tariff bill that aroused such opposition m England 
received the Royal Assent on June 16, 1887 ; and that on June 30 the Macdonald 
Cabinet at Ottawa took under consideration some of the memonals agamst the 
increases in the duties on iron that vere forwarded by the Colonial Office. At 
this session of the Cabmet a memorandum prepaied by Tapper, IVIinister of 
Fmance, was adopted as a minute of council, and transmitted through the 
Governor-General to the Colomal Office In this mmute it was denied that the 
mcreased duties were an attack on British industry. 

‘ A careful examination of the British Canadian iron and steel trade m Canada 
m connexion with the tariff changes,’ contmued the mmute, ‘ will not justify 

^ Correspondence Respecting ike Canadian Tariff, 18S7, pp 3-6. 

® Memonal, Associated Chambers of Commerce, June 2, 1887, ibid , p. 7. 

® Correspondence Respecting Canadian Tariff, 1887, p 10 

* The duties imposed by the Act (50-51 Vict,, c. 39) were • pig iron, $4 per ton ; 
iron m slabs, blooms, loops or puddled bars, rolled or hammered hoop iron and boiler 
plate, $13 a ton 

® Correspondence Respecting Canadian Tariff, 1887, pp. 33-34 
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the accusation ’ Statistics were cited to show that from 1877 to 1886, both years 
inclusive, seventy per cent of the imports of iron into Canada were from the 
United States, and thirty per cent from Great Bntam In 1886 fifty-eight per cent, 
of these imports came from Great Bntam, and forty-two per cent from the 
United States. A paragraph m the minute reads . 

Adjommg the southern border hne of Canada there extends from ocean to 
ocean the United States of Amenca — a, great nation of over fifty miihons of 
people They have attamed an enormous mdfistrial development under a 
highly protective tariff, which is still mamtained, and under which compara- 
tively high rates of wages prevail, controlimg, m a marked degree, the pnce 
of labour in Canada Placed m this position, and under such circumstances, 
Canada is compelled m self-defence to adopt a tariff policy m some measure 
approximatmg that of the United States, m order to protect domestic 
industries and to develop the natural resources of the Domimon . . In the 
adjustment of duties it will be seen that a large discrimmation has been 
made, on the whole, in favour of British industry as agamst foreign industry, 
the higher rates of duty bemg imposed on manufactures the largest proportion 
of which, in the aggregate, are bemg imported from foreign countries. By 
the changes made it cannot be claimed that any great British industry has 
been unexpectedly attacked . In ceasmg to be dependent on foreign 
sources ’for the production of materials winch exist m profusion withm her 
borders, and by the development of her great natur^ resources, Canada 
may hope to attain a more prosperous position, and become a source of 
strength to the British Empire ^ 

^ Correspo7idence Respecting tlie Canadian Tariff, 1887, pp. 39-40, 
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of Umted Provinces to enact differ- 
ential duty tanffs, 278 ; era of in- 
difference to colomes, 288 ; plan for 
settlement and government of Van- 
couver Island, 300, 303 , diiscussions 
of colomal connexion, 346 ; on 
separatio«a, 389-391 ; on self-defence 
of colomes, 397 ; exposition of new 
fiscal pohcy of Great Bntam, 446- 
448 ; on differential duties m colonial 
tanffs, 451, 457 , conception of fiscal 
pohcy best calculated to promote 
development of Canada, 451. 

Grey, Sir Edward, 201-202 

Grey, Sir George, Colomal Secretary 
and Colomal Governor, 251-252, 
259-260, 315, 365. 

Grote, George, 330, 334, efforts for 
improvements of pohtical civihza- 
tion of colomes, 306 ; against hold- 
ing colomes by force, 332, 338; 
discussions on colomal connexion, 
341. 

Hahfax (Nova Scotia), 34, 39, 58, 
bounties, 87 ; ongin of colomal 
pohcy, 297 ; Imperial naval station 
at, 400. 

Hall, Samuel C., cited, 308. * • 

Hamilton (Canada), 39 ; orgamzation 
of manufactures in, 140 ; protection 
to clothing factories in, 151 

Hamilton, Lord Claud, 465, 468. 

Hammond, Edmimd, Permanent Un- 
der-Secretary of Foreign Office, 184 

Hawes, Sir Benjamin, Under-Secretaiy- 
for Colomes, 309-310. 

Head, Edmund W., Governor-General 
of Canada, 255, 300, 449, 452-453. 

Head, Sir Francis Bond, 170. 

Herbert, Sir Robert, Permanent Under- 
secretary of Foreign Office, 192. 

Hernes, John C, 233, 240, 243, 297- 
298, 302-303 

Herschell, Lord, member of Joint High 
Commission of 1898, 200. 

Hicks-Beach, Sir Michael, Colomal 
Secretary, 264, 464. 

Hincks, Francis advocate of respon- 
sible government, 163, 237 ; Rebel- 
hon Losses Act, 232 ; Premier of 
Umted Provinces, 397. 

Hobart Town (Austraha), 118, 120; 
differential duties, 128 ; origm of 
colomal pohcy, 297. 

Holland, Sir Henry, Secretary of State 
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for Colonies, 475-476. See also 
Knutsford, Lord. 

Holton, L. H., 375. 

Home Rule Bill of 1886, 16. 

Howe, Joseph, advocate of responsible 
government, 38; opponent of bill 
for confederation, 361, 386. 

Hudson Bay Company, 300. 

Hume, Joseph, 8, 46, 308| 348, 380 ; 
Bill of 1824, 12, 31-32, 88 ; protest 
against plan for settlement and 
government of Vancouver Island, 
300; efforts for improvement of 
political civilization of colonies, 306. 

Hume’s Act of 1824, 8, 12, 32 

Hunt, Henry, cited, 328, 330, 

Hurd, P. and A., 191, 203, 206, 211. 

Huskisson, William, 8, 11-12, 31, 92, 
288, 427 ; navigation law of 1825, 44- 
45, 52 ; earhest of fiscal and colomal 
reformers, 88 ; on separation of 
colomes, 297-298, 302-303 ; on 
Canadian Constitution, 304, 307 ; 
committee to inqmre into state of 
cml government in Lower Canada, 
316. 

Huskisson’s Act, 13, 44-45, 52. 

Hutt, Sir William, Colomal Reformer, 
29. 

Ifhmigration code, colomes free to 
enact own, 226. 

Imperial Act of 1850, 213-214, 224, 
280, 363, 381. 

S nal Federation League, 403. 

, 145 ; refusal of preferences to, 
28-29. 

Inglis, Sir Robert, 311. 

Internal defence of colonies, 371, 
Interprovincial coimcil of trade, or- 
gamzation, 174 ; meeting, 174 ; 
difference m interests, 176 , im- 
portance of, 177 , results, 177-178, 
185, 211. 

loman Islands, 332 
Ireland, political and commercial de- 
mands of, 3-4, 7, 10 , famine in, 31, 
287. 

Insh Coercion Bill, 1. 

Joint High Commission representing 
Great Britain, Canada, and Umtea 
States, 200. 

Jones, Allen and, cited, 134, 283, 350, 
445-446. 

Kimberley, Earl of, Secretary of State 
for the Colomes, 66, 76, 93, 95, 97, 


! 136, 401 ; on question of differential 

• duties, 109, 111-112, 154, 186, 223, 
258, 389, 398 , demands of Australian 
. Cblomes for larger fiscal freedom, 

I 213-215, 217, 234, 246, 278-279, 363, 

I 389 ; advocate of free trade, 274 ; 
I in favour of extension of Ziduland 
i Protectorate, 392; on responsible 
government, 402 ; dispatch on pro- 
posal of Auirtralian colomes to enact 
differential duty tariffs, 458-462, 

Kmgston (Canada), 351 ; organization 
of manufacturers, 140, 231 ; origin 
of colomal pohcy, 297. 

I Knutsford, Ix>rd, Colonial Secretary, 

, 192, 466. 

) 

i Labouchere, Henry (Baron Taunton), 
President of Board of Trade, 24, 45 ; 

. on separation of colomes, 331 ; atti- 
tude on Colomal Customs Bill, 

, 426-427 

I Labour laws, ahen contract, Jomt 
1 High Commission appomted to settle, 
200 . 

; Landsdowne, Marquis of, on retention 
of colomes, 344, 348, 350. 

1 Launer, Sir Wilfiid, leader of Liberal 
. Party, 110, 200 ; Confederation of 
, North American Provinces, 1 10, 279 , 

; efforts m behalf of diplomatic free- 
dom of Canada, 197, 209 , freedom 
to negotiate commercial treaties, 
202 ; negotiator of second recipro- 
city treaty between Canada and 
France, 207; Declaration of 1891, 
280; request of Launer Govern- 
ment to Great Bntain to enact pre- 
ferential tanffs, 382. 

Leader, John Temple, attitude of, to- 
ward secession, 334, 338. 

Lefevre, G. J Shaw, on separation, 
386, 391. 

Legislation for colomes and colomal 
questions, 304-313. 

Lewis, Sir George Comewali, 210, 290, 
300-302 

Liberal party, 36 ; acceptance of Man- 
chester doctrines, 394, 

Liverpool, Earl of, 3-4, 8, 297. 

Lloyd George, David, 225. 

Lome, Marqms of, Governor-General 
of Canada, 75,189, 264, 468 ; national 
policy tarifi of Canada of 1879, 464. 

Lowe, Robert (Lord Sherbrooke), 384- 
385, 387, 391. 

Lucas, Sir Charles P., cited, 20, 248- 
249, 357, 392, 394, 405. 
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Ltuttber, prefeiences on, 15, 352 ; op- 
position to preferences, 23, 36, 341 ; 
condition of industry, 24-25 ; re- 
ductions in duty on Baltic Sea, 
46-47 ; high duties on, 330. 

LyaU, Sir A., 387. 

LjTadhurst, Lord, on responsible gov- 
ernment, 241 , on protectiomst 
tariffs, 376. 

Lyons, Lord, Mimster at Washington, 
opponent of responsible govern- 
ment, 164, 169-171, 178, 181, 189. 

Lyttelton, Alfred, Colonial Secretary, 
297, 359, 372, 377. 

McCullogh, Secretary of Treasury, 179, 
185. 

McDonald, Sir John, 106, 200, 261, 
401 ; advocate of protectiomst 
policy, 114, 119, 140, 163, 180, 182, 
374, 404; Inter-Provmcial Council 
at Quebec, 174 ; signer of Treaty of 
Washington of 1871, 176, 207, 211 ; 
Mission at Washin^on, 187, 189; 
efforts in bebaH of diplomatic free- 
dom of Canada, 197, 208-209 , re- 
taliatory duties on imports from 
U.S., 245 ; national pohcy tariff of 
1879, 390, 473-474 

McDonald, Sandfield, Piemier of 
United Provmces, 169. 

Mackenzie, Alexander, 106, 164, 208, 
271, 373, 375, 383. 

Mackenzie, WiUiam Lyon, 20, 197, 
261, 290, 349 ; memorial to Kobm- 
son (Baron Goderich), 422-423. 

McKinley Act, 119, 400 

McKinley Tariff of 1890, 400. 

Mackintosh, Alexander, 199 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 306-307, 314, 
329 

Malmesbury, Earl of, fisheries dispute, 
301-302 

Manchester School, 391 ; object of, 
381-383, 394 ; deohne of, 392. 

Mamtoba, Riel rebelhon in, 399. 

Mansfield, Earl of, 341, 343-346. 

Marcy-Elgm, reciprocity treaty. /See 
Blgm-Marcy 

Maritime Provmces repeal of tariff 
of British Possessions Act by, 14; 
lumbermg trade of, 23-24, 30 ; con- 
ditions in, 38-39 , tariff duties on 
lumber, 42, 330 ; differential duties, 
47, 75; attitude toward Colomal 
Office, 99 ; reciprocity ventures by 
U.S., 104, 270 ; granting of boun- 
ties, 114 ; easing of tariff duties for 


export to U.S , 167 ; prmcipal ex- 
ports and imports of, 176 ; attitude 
toward protectiomst tanffs, 182; 
friction with U.S. over fisheries, 301, 

Marmora (Canada), iron furnaces at, 
89. 

Mamage and divorce laws, desire for 
uniformity of, in colonies, 277. 

Martin, Ro^rt Mont., 62. 

Mason, Hugh, 375, 472. 

Mauritius, Island of, 6, 44, 430. 

Mayoock, WiUoughby, cited, 192. 

Melbourne Admimstration, advocate of 
free trade, 42 ; opponent of respon- 
sible government, 333 ; on resettle- 
ment of Canadas, 341. 

Melbourne (Australia), attitude of 
Government of, toward Tasmama 
Bill, 120; ongm of colomal pohcy 
attnbuted to, 297 

Melbourne, Viscount, Premier, 36, 42, 
345-347, 350 

Merritt, WiUiam H , efforts for recipro- 
city treaty of 1854, 162, 181, 407 ; 
reciprocal trade between Canada and 
West Indies, 452 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles T., opponent of 
responsible government, 65, 164-165, 
170, 172, 222, 299, 340, 351, 355 , 
Governor-General of Canada, 227- 
228, Canada Tariff Act of' 1845, 
430 , discnnunatory duties, 431. 

MioheU, Sir Lewis, cited, 404 

Miles, Sir Charles, 116. 

Mill, John Stuart, 367. 

Molesworth, Sir Wilham, 92, 290, 295, 
306 , on separation of colomes, 330, 
334-336, 341, 380 ; opposition to 
free trade between Canada and West 
Indies, 452. 

Monck, Viscount Charles Stanley, ad- 
vocate of responsible government, 
164, 170-171, 173, 181, 250 ; Inter- 
Provmoial Council at Quebec, 174, 
177, on retention of colomes by 
England, 388. 

Montreal (Canada), Rebelhon Losses 
Act, 117, 230, 245 ; organization of 
manufacturers, 140 , protection to 
clothing factories, 151 , railway con- 
nexion with New York, 175 ; fight 
for responsible government, 237 ; 
ongm of colomal pohcy, 297 , free 
traders, 437-438, Annex Associa- 
tion of, 444-446 

Moner, Sir Robert, 191. 

Monn, 318. 

Mowat, Sir Ohver, 280. 
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Natal {South Afnca), objections to 
quality of Bntish exports, 150 ; re- 
sponsible government, 220 ; colom- 
zation, 265 , defence of, 286 ; wars 
with natives, 371 ; voluntary con- 
tributions to Imperial Navy, 400. 

Naturalization laws, freedom of colo- 
nies m enacting, 224. 

Naval Defence Act of 1865,*225. 

Navigation laws, prmoiple of, 5 ; modi- 
fication of, 13 ; repeal, 31 ; attack 
on, 32 ; duration of, 33 ; Huskis- 
son’s Act, 44. 

New Brunswick (Canada), vested with 
power to repeal duties, 1 ; free port 
system extended to, 12 , prefer- 
ences m Bntish tariffs on lumber 
from, 17, 23 , preferences, 30 ; ex- 
port of lumber, 31 ; tariffs, 33 ; re- 
peal of duties protecting Bntish 
manufactures, 53 ; legislature in, 
59, 63 ; control of legislature in, 
82-83 ; aid to local industries, 87 , 
national pohcy, 130 ; bonuses, 131, 
135; retahatory duties, 135, 158; 
preventmg of bounties, 136, 158, 
258 ; direct representation in nego- 
tiations of commercial treaties, 167- 
168; representation of, at Inter- 
Pro^cial Council at Quebec, 174, 
185 * attitude toward Confederation, 
182 ; absence of tariffs with dis- 
crimmatory duties, 245 ; value of, 
298-299. 

Newcastle, Duke of, advocate of free 
trade, 85, 109, 112-113, 155, 173, 
186, 215, 224, 231, 245-246, 258, 
262 ; m charge of bill making 
changes m constitution of Umted 
Provinces, 251 ; protest against 
parhamentary indifference to colo- 
mal legislation, 315 ; colomal de- 
fences, 325-327, 393 ; on separation 
of colomes, 332 ; controversy with 
Galt over protectiomst duties, 453- 
457. 

Newfoundland (Canada) vested with 
power to repeal duties, 1 , free port 
system extended to, 12 , protection- 
ist duties in, determined by Bntish 
Possessions Acts, 13 ; power of legis- 
lature of, to enact tariff laws, 33 ; 
repeal of duties protecting Bntish 
manufactures, 53 ; establishment of 
legislature in, 59, 63; control of 
legislation in, 82-83, responsible 
government, 73, 222 ; representa- 
tion of, at Inter-Provincial Council 


j at Quebec, 174-176 ; leciprocity 

: with US, 187 ; exercise of treaty 

I power, 192 , lack of tanffs m, 218- 

219 , reciprocity with Austraha. 
279 ; new constitution, 309 ; volun- 
tary contributions to Imperial Navy, 
400 ; developments in constitution 
of, givmg status of nation, 408 
j New South Wales (Austraha), import 
{ duties regulated by local ordinances, 

f 44; repeal of act estoppmg, from 

. enactmg differential tariffs, 93 ; 

' vested with power to enter trade 

! agreements with other Australian 

J colomes, 115 ; vetoof Tasmama Bill, 

I 118 ; responsible government, 268 , 

I end of disallowance of acts of colomal 

I legislation by Parhament, 269 ; bills 

i vetoed, 273 ; constitution, 356 , 

, fiscal freedom. 360 

, New Zealand, political development, 

' 30; American influence, 38; im- 

! port duties, 44 , responsible govern- 

ment, 73, 85, 223 ; differential 
j duties, 78, 93, 97, 119, 123, 

, tanff legislation, 97-98, 128 ; move- 

ment toward protective tariff and 
> bonuses, 108-109, 121, 153; cus- 

toms duties, 123, 132 ; brewing 
; and protection of, 124, 129 ; 

I tanff rates, 129 ; bonuses, 129, 

' 159 , national policy, 130-131 , 

. ‘made m New Zealand,’ 132-133, 

1 159, 224 ; tariff freedom, 141, 220 ; 

j reciprocity movement with U S , 

I 159 ; weak dependency, 260 , bills 

! vetoed, 273, 278 ; defence of, 286, 

j S87, constitution, 315; war with 

j natives, 371, 383, 399 ; grievances, 

I 378; objections to Imperial Act, 

{ 381; developments m constitution 

of, givmg status of nation, 408. 

Normandy, Lord, Colomal Governor, 
386, 391 

Norton, Lord, cited, 275, 281, 383, 397* 

Nova Scotia, vested with power to 
repeal duties, 1 , free port system 
eirtended to, 12 ; preferences in 
Bntish tariffs on lumber from, 17, 
23; advantages derived from pre- 
ferences under old commercial sys- 
tem, 30 ; export of lumber, 31 ; 
tanffs in, 33, 341, 352 ; responsible 
government, 37, 269, 368 ; repeal of 
duties protectmg Bntish manufac- 
tures, 53 ; legislature of, 58, 63 ; 
control of legislation in, 82-83 ; aid 
to local industnes, 87, bounties. 
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87-88, 131 ; national pohoy, 130 ; 

‘ made in Canada,’ 132 ; protection 
to woollen mills, 151 ; differential 
duties, 158; representation of, at 
Inter-Provmcial Council at Quebec, 
174, 185 ; attitude towards con- 
federation, 182 ; absence of tanff 
with discriminatory duties, 245 , 
value of, 298-299; prosperity on 
entering Confederation, 362 ; with- 
drawal of colomal preferences dis- 
appointing to, 374 , duties in interest 
of blast furnaces, 402 ; tanff of 1834, 
420-421. 

O’Connen, 329, 330 

Ohphant,. Lawrence, 386. 

Ontario (Canada), government boun- 
ties, 87 ; national policy, 130 , 
‘ made in Canada,’ 132 ; import 
duties, 137, 402 ; protection to 
woollen mills, 151 ; gateway to U S. 
for immigrants, 337 ; effect of Con- 
federation on, 362. 

Oregon boundary dispute, 299. 

Ottawa (Canada), in favour of tariff 
preference for manufactures from 
England, 28 ; protective duties, 75 ; 
government bounties, 87, 140 ; free 
trade propaganda, 115 , national 
policy, 130, 141, 284 ; bonuses for 
industry, 131-133; duties on salt 
and coal enacted by, 137 ; prefer- 
ential tariff of 1897 and effects, 
144-145 ; colomal conference, 195 , 
tariff acts and fiscal legislation, 197 ; 
Mamtoba School question, 198 ; 
movement for diplomatic freedom, 
207-209, 212 ; Eielding tariff of 
1897, 219 ; status of British North 
jAmerican provinces defined, 279 ; 
enactment of second national pohcy 
tanff, 380 ; Gladstone Admimstra- 
tion regarded as indifferent to colo- 
nial connexion, by, 387 ; scandal 
ansing out of granting first chartei 
for construction of Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 398 ; Parliamentary pro- 
tests against tariff of 1887 enacted at, 
402. 

Paish, Sir Geoige, cited, 403. 

Pakenham, Sir Richard, British Muns- 
ter at Washmgton, 439-440. 

Pakington, Sir Jolm, 268, 301-302, 
348 ; advocate of bounty systems, 
96, 136, 263. 

Palmer, George, 24. 


Palmerston Government, surrender to 
protectionist movement, 114 , colo- 
mal defence, 325 ; compeUed to 
accept Galt tanff, 306, 369, 380 

Palmerston, Lord, 245, 290 ; in favour 
of retention of colomes, 344 ; pro- 
tectiomst tariffs, 376 , reciprocitv 
with U.S., 439-440. 

Papineau,C*oms Joseph, 20, 197, 261, 
307, 316-317, 322, 349. 

Parkes, Sir Henry, cited, 266 

Peace of Versailles, resumption of trade 
with colomes, 4 ; indifference to 
colomes persisted after, 20. 

Peel, Sir Robert, advocate of free trade, 
1-2, 4, 8, 17, 27, 31, 42, 82, 352 ; 
fiscal reforms credited to, 45 ; tariff 
pohcy in 1842, 46-47 ; revision of 
com laws, 48 ; free trade measures of 
1846, 63 ; on responsible govern- 
ment, 65, 237 ; Cayley Act of 1858, 
77 ; on Rebelhon Losses Bill, 2^ ; 
new colomal pohcy, 1849, 245 ; on 
retention of colomes, 298-299, 302- 
303, 331, 342 ; Quebec difficulties, 
320-321. 

Pitt, Wilham, 349 

Place, Erancis, 288. 

Poley, Arthur P., cited, 304. 

Pollock, Sir Prederick, 247-248, 359 

Population of colomes, 61-62. ' 

Postal system in colonies, improved, 
292. 

Poymng’s Law, 4, 276. 

Pratt, A,, cited, 129. 

Preferences, in colonies, 15, 22-23, 
26-27 ; opposition to, 27 ; value to 
colomes, 30. 

Prince Edward Island, 1, 12, 53, 174, 
185 ; tariff laws enacted, 33 , es- 
tabhshment of legislature, 58, 63; 
control of legislation m, 82-83 ; 
prevention of bounties, 136, 158, 
258 ; absence of tariff with dis- 
orimmatory duties, 245 ; reciprocity 
overtures by U.S , 104 ; differential 
duties, 158 

Prisoners, Joint High Commission 
created to settle question of convey- 
ance of, by officers of law through 
U S. or Canada, 200. 

Quebec (Canada), fiscal freedom of 
legislature of, restricted, 34; pro- 
tective duties, 75-76, iron manu- 
facturing, 89 , discontent at, 92 ; 
iron manufaoturmg, 89 ; national 
pohcy, 130 ; import duties, 137 ; 
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g iotection to woollen nulls, 151 ; 

[iter-Provincial Council at, 176-177 ; 
constitutional convention at, 279, 
origin of conameroial policy, 297 ; 
political unrest at, 311, 320, 322, 329 ; 
gateway for immiOTants to U.S., 337 ; 
advantages to, of Confederation, 362 
Quebec Government Act of 1791, 33, 
260, 313, 380, • 

Queensland (Australia), tanff freedom, 
92, 123 ; vested with power to enter 
into trade agreements with other 
Australian colonies, 115 ; veto of 
Tasmama Bill, 118 , bills vetoed, 
273. 

Radical party, 1, 8, 36 
Bebelhon Losses Act, 61 , established 
responsible government in colomes, 
199, 206, 249 , history of, 230-238 , 
failure of Parhament to disallow, 
239-242, 247 , debates on, 244. 
Recipiocity treaty of 1854-1866, 
102-103, 137, 162 ; advantages of, 
to Canada. 103 ; efforts for new 
treaty, 161, 379 ; attitude of mims- 
ters towards treaty-making by 
colomes, 165-166 ; outlook for dura- 
tion of treaty of 1854, 169 ; of 1874, 
176; effect of Inter-Provincial Coun- 
•cil, 178 , mission to Washmgton for 
second reciprocity agreement, 179- 
180; attempts at reciprocity with 
Cuba, Brazil, and Mexico by Canada, 
183 ; conditions and powers of Cana- 
dian representatives to negotiate re- 
ciprocal agreements, 184, 270 ; effect 
of Civil War on reciprocity with 
Canada, 187 ; reciprocity with Spam, 
187-184 191 ; Prench-Canadian re- 
ciprocity treaty, 1893, 193-194, 198 ; 
of 1907, 208, 407 ; reciprocity between 
U.S. alid Canada, 1784, 246, 407 , 
overtures for reciprocity between 
U.S. and Canada, 438-439 ; protests 
by Glasgow manufacturers against 
Canadian, 470. 

Reform Act (1832), 317. 

Reid, Sir George, 146, 364. 

Responsible government movement 
for, 61-65; established by Rebel- 
lion Losses Act, 199 ; carried with it 
fiscal freedom, 402. 

Retahatory duties, m early Australian 
tariffs, 134-138. 

Ridden, W. R., cited, 201, 254. 

Eideau Canal, maintenance of, 328. 
Ripon, Marquis of, Colomal Secretary, 


194-196, 198-200, 288, dispatch 
regardmg customs arrangement with 
colomes, 462-463 

Robinson, Frederick John (Viscount 
Godench and Earl of Ripon), 4-6, 
92, 322 ; Act of 1822, 44, 46, 52 ; 
legislation for colomes, 308 ; on 
responsible government, 329; Me- 
morial of Wilham L. ]VIackenzie. 
422-423. 

Robinson’s Act of 1822, 11-13, 52 

Robinson, W. B., 431. 

Roebuck, John A., 92, 233, 291 , 
agent m London for Lower Canada, 
305; efforts for improvement of 
pohtical civihzation of colomes, 306 ; 
advocate of responsible government, 
308, 380, introduced reform bill, 
312; colomal pohcies, 320, well 
informed on Canadian conditions, 
333-334, on retention of colomes, 
334, 338, 343 

Rogers, Frederick (Lord Blachford), 
Under-Secretary for the Colomes, 71, 
256-257, 268-269 , on permanency 
of colomal connexion, 324, 326-328, 
331-333, 341, 343, 355 

Rose, John, advocate of protectiomst 
policy, 114, 149, 151, 153, 182, 261. 

Rosebery Admmistration, 194 

Royal CSolomal Institute, 403 

Russell, Andrew H , cited, 396. 

Russell, Earl, 25, 36. 

RusseU, Lord John, 1-3, 8, 322, 437 ; 
legislation of 1846-1849, 31 ; En- 
abling Act of 1846, 42, 63 ; fiscal 
reforms credited to, 45, 77 ; develop- 
ments in movement for treaty- 
making power, 167 , Rebelhon 
Losses Act, 230, 241, 379; on re- 
sponsible government, 237, 242, 355, 
^1 , declarations of colomal policy, 
245 ; new colomal policy, 246, 249 ; 
ten resolutions of 1837, 307-308, 330 ; 
on colomal connexion, 348, 351, 
353-355, 391. 

Russell resolutions of 1837, 332-333. 

Sacknlle-West, Sir Lionel, 192. 

St. John (New Brunswick), 131, 135 ; 

I origin of colomal pohcy, 297. 

St. John’s (Newfoundland), fiscal free- 
dom of legislature of, restricted, 34 ; 
revenue tariffs enacted, 219. 

St. Martm’s-le-Grand, 292, 294 ; oon- 

1 trol over postal service in Canada, 
378 

I Sault Ste Marie (Canada), mills at, 132. 
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Scott, IVancis, passing of veto upon 
colonial legislation, 256, 275 ; efforts 
for improvement of political civiliza- 
tion of colonies, 306 
Seaford, Lord See EUis, Chailes R, 
Secession of the colonies mUingness 
of British statesmen to abandon 
colomes, 296-303 ; ex^ctation that 
colomes would secede, 323-327 ; 
attitude of House of Commons to- 
ward, 327-335 , House of Commons 
and commercial value of oolomal 
connexion, 335-340 , discussions of 
oolomal connexion in House of Lords, 
341-347 ; separatists of various 
schools of pohtical thought, 384-393. 
Seeley, J R , 366. 

Separation of the colomes See Seces- 
sion 

Sherbrooke, Lord. See Lowe, Robert. 
Sierra Leone (West Africa), proposed 
abandonment of, 298, 346 
Simcoe, John Giaves, 333 
Slagg, John, 473 
Smith, Adam, 'cited, 189 
Smith, Goldwin, 210, 346, 384, 388, 
392-394, 472 
Smith, W. H., 119 

Smith, WiUiam, cited, 247, 293, 318. 
Snowden, Sir William, 364 
South .^rica, 19, 43 , responsible 
government, 9, 222 , new fiscal sys- 
tem, 71, 141 , cost of native wars, 
383 , end of war with natives, 399 , 
status of nation, 408 
South African War, 400 
South Austraha, import duties regu- 
lated by local ordinances, 44 ^ tanff 
freedom, 93 , vested with power to 
enter into trade agreements with 
other Austrahan colomes, 115 , dif- 
ferential duties, 123 , agitation 
against veto by Parliament, 269, 
biUs vetoed (1857-1893), 273, 277. 
Spam, efforts to negotiate reciprocity 
treaty with, 187-188. 

Spnng-Rioe, 291, 316-318, 321 
Stanley, Lord (Earl of Derby), 29, 31, 

46, 92, 96, 108, 291 , Act of 1843, 

47, 50 ; on responsible government, 
65 ; motions for disallowance of 
oolomal legislation, 240-242 ; De- 
claratory Act, 244, on abandon- 
ment of colomes, 301 ; legislation 
for colomes, 308-309 ; colonial con- 
nexion, 338-340, 391-392; state- 
ment of pohcy of Peel Administra- 
tion, 1841-1846, 427-428. 


I Subsidies to shipbmlding compames on 

I great lakes, 132. 

SuSivan, Robert B , advocate of pro- 
tection, 126, 163, 261. 

Suttor, Francis B , 195, 265 

Sydenham, Lord, 92, 232 , concession 
of responsible government, 65, 172, 
223, 237, 299 ; services to constitu- 
tional disvelopment of domimons, 
166 ; on maintenance of oolomal con- 
nexion, 350-351, 357 ; instructions 
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